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2 ie These pages one year ago opened 
plone with the foliowing sentence: 

‘ “The year 1906 dawns upon a 

world in which peace once more predomi- 
nates.” .-Happily a year thus. begun has 
ended with no serious breach of international 
relations. President Roosevelt, who had in 
1905 been instrumental in bringing the war 
between Russia and Japan to an end, has re- 
cently been awarded, at the hands of the 
_ Norwegian authorities, the prize of $40,000, 
arising from the Nobel fund, which is con- 
ferred upon the person ‘who has in the pre- 
vious year rendered the greatest service to the 
cause of peace. Mr. Roosevelt announced 
last month that he would give the sum of 
money thus granted to him as the nucleus of 
a fund to be held by trustees at Washington 
and used for the advancement of the cause 
of industrial peace. One of the President’s 
greatest achievements was the ending of the 
anthracite coal strike in 1902, and he pro- 
poses to use the. Nobel prize for the promo- 
tion. of industrial harmony in a general way 
and the conciliation of particular difficulties 
in moments of emergency. ‘This is a work 
similar to that which has been carried on 
with a high degree of success by the National 
Civic Federation, of which Mr. Oscar 
Straus, who has now. gone into the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet as Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, is one of the ruling spirits. Doubt- 


less some plan can be devised under which . 


the Civic Federation and the trustees of the 


President’s fund can work in harmony with 


one another for so desirable an end. 


Prosperity During the year 1906. there has, 
wind upon the whole, been maintained 
“9° in this country a very high de- 
gree of practical harmony between those two 
great productive factors, labor and capital. 
We have secured from an able student of 


that subject a review of the labor situation | 
for the past year, and Mr. Yarros’s article 
will be found elsewhere in the present num- 
ber ‘of the Review, under the title: “A 
Year’s Activity of Labor Unionism.” A 
marked feature in the labor history of the 
season has been the advance in the wages paid 
to railway employees. On the one hand the 
business of transportation has been. so _pros- 
perous that railway earnings have much in- 
creased. On the other hand there has been 


a general advance in the cost of living; and 


if this were not recognized in wage scales 
there would have to be some decline in those 
decent standards of life that American work- 
ingmen have established for themselves, and 
the maintenance of which is a principal rea- 
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son for the organization of labor. Increases 
similar to those granted in railway em- 
ployment are to be noted in a great num- 
ber of other lines of industry and commerce. 
One of the President’s recommendations last 
month was for an increase in the payment 
of employees of the Government. In a coun- 
try like ours, the growth of prosperity is 
bound to show itself in the advance of wages 


and the increase in the payment of those 


various gainful employments, there must be 
developed such a system of education as to 
add immensely to the efficiency of the child 
when, at a later age, he joins the army of the 
breadwinners. Let us repeat; then, that the 
central fact in the school system is the teach- 
er, and that we cannot expect to have the - 
right sort of teachers in the long run without 
paying them enough ‘to justify them in re- 
garding their profession as a permanent call- 








whose sérvices are 
rendered for salaries 
at fixed sums. 


Teachers It Is very 
AreNot desirable 
Paid Enough. 


that this 
movement for better 
pay should every- 
where be extended to 
teachers. Never have 
the schools of this 
country had so im- 
portant a part to play 
in our civilization as 
at the present time, 
and nothing else is so 
important about the 
schools as the qualifi- 
cation and character 
of the __ teachers. 
Monthly or. yearly 
rates of payment of 
teachers that seemed. 
ample 15 or 20 years 
ago are quite insufh- 
cient now. This is 
true with respect to 


and it also applies 
to higher institutions, 
where the salaries of professors ought to 
be made sufficient to attract and hold a 
superior class of men. The problem is.a 
very serious one, and it deserves careful 
consideration throughout’ the country. If 
there is one reason stronger than another 
why the taxing power should lay a firmer 
hand upon the growing wealth of great cor- 
porations and upon the income of vast pri- 
vate fortunes, it is because the state must 
adequately perform its responsible task of 
education. If there is to be compulsory at- 
tendance of schools, there must be schools 
worth the attending, and ample provision for 
all the children. If there is to be extension 
of child labor laws and better enforced ex- 
clusion of children from factories, mines, and 





MISS JANE ADDAMS, OF CHICAGO. 
the public schools, (A leader in the movement to protect American employers have been 


children.) 


ing rather than a 
temporary makeshift. — 


in labor 
Factories. 
move- 


ment,—that is to 
say, the organized ef- 
fort to abolish the 
labor of children un- 
der conditions regard-. 
ed as harmful,—has 
for some years past 
been making very 
steady advancement. 
Laws regulating sub- 
jects of this kind have 
to be preceded by an 
agitation which cre- 
ates strong public 
conviction. In many 
of the States, Mrassa- 
chusetts being a type 
and a leader, the evil 
of employing children 
in manufacturing and 
commerce has been 
recognized, and good 


protected from the 
harmful competition 
of bad employers by laws which keep 
small children out of the mills and protect 
older children from the demoralization of 
night work. But reforms of this kind at best 
proceed slowly, and even where laws can be 
passed it is hard to keep up their enforce- 
ment. A generation or two ago, men and - - 
women worked very long hours, and chil- 
dren had to work, too, in order to produce 
enough to support the workingman’s family. . 
The growth of capital and the employment 
of machinery have added so much to the ef- 
ficiency of labor that long hours for adults 
are no longer necessary, and the industrial 
employment of children under 14 can be en- 
tirely dispensed with. ‘To what extent this 
evil prevails is a matter of sharp dispute. 
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Declaring, however, that it is a 


je A e 
Beveridge real ‘and a great evil, the Presi- 


dent in his message at the open- ff 


ing of the present session of Congress recom- 
mended an exhaustive investigation of it in 
all its phases. In November Senator Bever- 
idge announced that he would introduce a 
bill in Congress which would have the effect 
of regulating the employment of children’ 
through an application of the interstate com- 
merce power. ‘The suggestion was rather 
startling in its novelty, and at first many of 
the leading members of the National. Child 
Labor Committee were inclined to oppose 
the Beveridge bill as lacking feasibility. 


They soon came around, however, to a unan- . 


imous adoption of the measure, and thus, 
however Congress may decide, the subject 
has been by the President’s message and the 
- Beveridge bill lifted into the highest sort of 
national prominence. ‘The Beveridge bill 
does not directly prohibit the employment of 
children in mines and factories. What it 
does is to direct railroads and other public 
carriers that the products of factories and 
mines employing children under 14 must not 
be accepted for shipment into other States. 
The shipper will be required to give an aff- 
davit to the railroad that- children are not 
employed. The bill does not attempt to deal 
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DR. SAMUEL M’CUNE LINDSAY. 
(Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee.) 


exhaustively with the subject of child labor, 
but it may be expected to reach coal mines, 
cotton mills, -glass factories, and various 


' other large industries whose output is a mat- 


ter of general rather than of local commerce. . 


The States Lhe passage of such a national 
Cordtil y, Measure would not relieve the 
‘ States of an imperative duty as 
respects the employment of children in many 
pursuits and callings which have no relation 
to interstate commerce. But if the nation 
standardizes the 14-year limit and at one 
stroke takes the children out of the great 
mills and factories, it would seem probable ° 
that the States would be much more likely 
to adopt the standard and apply it for local 
purposes than if the general Government had 
not exercised its own power. ‘The subject 
is likely to be discussed both in Congress and 
elsewhere from the theoretical standpoint of 
States’ rights versus the extension of national 
functions. In a general way the education 
and protection of child life must continue to 
belong to the States. There is no danger 
that they will not have left to them a suffi- 
cient authority to do far more than they are 
at present wise enough to attempt for the 
welfare of the rising generation, 
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ne A great deal was said last month 
Centralizing in speeches and also in newspa- 
Trend. 
ward centralization and toward the assump- 
tion by the general Government of activities 
that might better have been left to the States. 
A considerable part of this discussion was 
provoked by a speech made by Secretary Root 
at a banquet of the Pennsylvania Society in 
New York. Mr. Root made a brilliant pres- 
entation of the vigorous work of the general 
Government, and pointed out the tendency 
of the times is a masterly way. It did not 
follow, however, that he was attacking the 
sovereignty of the States or arguing for a 
diminution of energy on their part in the 
treatment of pressing matters of public con- 
cern. Mr. Root would unquestionably like 
to see the States doing their whole duty, and 
would prefer that less work should be 
thrown upon the general Government, even 
where falling clearly within the reasonable 
interpretation of the federal Government’s 
constitutional authority. Thus Mr. Root 
would not hesitate to point out the fact that 
if the State of Illinois had risen to its full 
opportunity and duty in the matter of regu- 
lating the stockyards and packing-houses of 
Chicago, we should not have been confronted 
with the need of passing the recent Meat 
Inspection law, which adds much to’ the 
work of the general Government. And Sen- 
ator Beveridge would doubtless be glad to 
admit that if all the States had been as 
progressive as a few of them in the matter 
of regulating child labor, there would be lit- 
tle if any advantage in bringing the subject 
before the national Congress at the present 
time. Similar things might be said about the 
Pure Food bill and various other matters of 
general public concern with which the Gov- 
ernment at Washington has of late been 
occupying itself. 


The Balance » here have been no, recentcurtail- 
pe Mill Not ments of the power and author- 
‘ ity of the State governments that 

can be said in any State whatsoever to make 
it more difficult for the legislature or the 
executive officers to act for the welfare of 
the people of their commonwealth. How- 
ever the national Government may magnify 
its delegated powers, the sovereign States 
have such vast reserves of authority that they 
are not conscious of any limitations upon 
their efforts to do well. If there were any 
real rivalry or conflict, as there is not, be- 
tween the nation and the States in the parti- 
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tioning of authority, the nation would have 
a better right to reproach the States for un- 


pers about the rapid trend to. due negligence in governmental work than 


the States would have to reproach the na- 
tional Government for undue activity. Since 
nobody is affected in all this but we, the peo- 
ple, who are at the same time citizens of the 
States and of the nation, we are not likely 
to injure ourselves by any serious shifting of 
the “ federative balance.” Undoubtedly the 
railroads of the country have become.a great 
national concern, and it is highly proper that 
their national regulation should be made ef- 
ficient by such changes in the law as are 
found needful from time to time. Moreover, 
there is a steady growth of opinion in favor 
of subjecting the large industrial corporations 
that do an interstate business to a. measure 
and degree of federal control that the public 
welfare seems to require and that the State 
governments cannot in the nature of things 
hope to exercise. 


This matter is presented with 


Garfield's great clearness by Mr. James R. 


Report. 
chief of the Bureau of Corporations. He 
points out the remarkable results that have 
already followed the mere exercise of the 
Government’s right to make investigations. 
For example, the recent investigation of the 
oil industry showed that the railroads very 
generally and in all parts of the country 
were making illegal discriminations in favor 
of the Standard Oil Company. A great num- 
ber of indictments on thousands of different 
counts have already been secured as a result 
of this investigation. But without: waiting 
for the courts to act, the railroads have very 
generally stopped the discriminations, as a 
result of publicity; so that the independent 
producers and shippers of oil suddenly find 
themselves free from all sorts of disadvan- 
tages against which they had for years been 
painfully contending. As a further result 
of this study of the oil industry and of other 
investigations made by his bureau, Mr. Gar- 
field is more than ever convinced that the 
time has come for a direct control of great in- 
dustrial corporations through some form of 
federal license, to be issued as a condition of 
their engaging in interstate commerce. In 
short, since the federal Government under- 
takes the regulation of interstate commerce, 
it may as well provide itself with the meth- 
ods whereby it can best achieve results. Mr. 
Metcalf in setting forth the work of his 
department argues in like manner, 


Garfield in his latest report as ° 
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The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with the enlarged powers 
conferred upon it in the recent 
so-called rate bill, is preparing to give the 
country a new exhibition of effectiveness and 
thoroughness in getting at railway abuses. 
One of its undertakings is an inquiry into 
that combination of Pacific lines known as 
the Harriman system. ‘This will take the 


Correcting 
Railway 
Abuses. 


form, of a legal and practical investigation 
of the purchase of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem, and it is supposed that an attempt will 
be made to apply to the lines under Mr. 
Harriman’s control the principles that were 
sustained by the Supreme Court in the disso- 


Photograph by Davis & Sanford, N. ¥. 
MR. C. A. SEVERANCE. 


lution of the Northern Securities Company. 
The special counsel for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in this inquiry are Messrs. 
Frank B. Kellogg and C. A. Severance, well- 
known lawyers of St. Paul, Minn., who are 
also concerned in other Government cases, 
notably the prosecution of the Standard Oil 
Company. The report of Mr. Moody, as 
Attorney-General contains a remarkable rec- 
ord of activity on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in proceedings under the 
Sherman ‘Anti-Trust act and under the. In- 


MR. FRANK B. KELLOGG. 


terstate Commerce laws.. Many actions are 
now pending, and their conduct will come 
under the direction of Mr. Bonaparte, who 
was transferred from the Navy Department 
to become Attorney-General on Monday, 
December 17, Mr. Moody having on that 
date been elevated to the Supreme Bench. 
Mr. Metcalf at the same time became Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Mr. Oscar S. Straus 
took the oath of office as Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. 


Mr. Straus, as a young lawyer 
many years ago, in partnership 
with Mr. Simon Sterne, was en- 
gaged in an investigation of. the Standard 
Oil Company, the results of which have fur- 
nished more recent inquirers with a great 
deal ‘of their information as regards the 
erigin and history of this most gigantic and 
powerful of -ll our industrial monopolies. 
Mr. Straus now becomes a member of the 
Administration at a time when a bureau of 
his department is engaged in similar investi- 
gations and when the Department of Justice 
is attempting to dissolve the Standard Oil 
Company in the present form of its organiza- 


A Period 
of Law 
Enforcement. 
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tion. Mr. Garfield will remain at the head 
-of the Bureau of Corporations until March 
4, when he becomes Secretary of the Interior, 
to carry on Mr. Hitchcock’s great work 
against land frauds and other abuses. With 
the Interstate Commerce Commission show- 
ing a new spirit of energy, the Interior De- 
partment relentless against evil-doers, the 
new Department of Commerce able and will- 
ing to make use of its powerful weapon of 
publicity, and the Department of Justice 
aroused to fresh efforts by the prestige of its 
recent successes, we are quite sure to see 
within the coming two years an activity in 
the enforcement of federal laws such as we 
have hardly ever witnessed before. In for- 
mer periods of immense business prosperity 
and tendency to speculation it has been diffi- 
cult to keep the Government departments 
free from corrupt relationship with private 
enterprise. But we have come into a period 
of honest as well as efficient administration. 


Saving the An earnest effort is being made 

Public to conserve the economic re- 
sources of the nation. Thus the 
coal deposits that remain upon the public 
domain have recently been reserved for the 
public benefit, and the President is endeavor- 


ing to secure a thorough revision of the land 
laws to guard against further abuses. It is 
plain to see now that all mineral and coal 
deposits ought from the very beginning to 
have been reserved by the Government when 
the surface of the public domain was granted 
for agricultural purposes. With a little fore- 
thought the iron ore lands leased several 
weeks ago by the Great Northern Railroad 
to the United States Steel Corporation, on 
account of which $150,000,000 of certifi- 
cates are issued, would have belonged to the 
people of the United States. Only a few 
years ago these lands were part of the pub- 
lic domain, as were the still richer deposits 
of ore now belonging to the Steel Corpora- 
tion in Minnesota and Wisconsin. It was 
not wholly that our public men were short- 
sighted some 20 or 30 years ago, but they 
were not strong enough to withstand the 
pressure of private interests. We owe a debt 
of gratitude, therefore, to men like Mr. 
Hitchcock, who have done so much in these 
last years to turn the tide and to protect 
the rights of the Government and of the 
people against the land thieves, the timber 
thieves, and the spoilers of many sorts; Mr. 
Hitchcock’s latest report is a document of 
great interest to the citizen who cares to 


know what is really going on in the making . 


of this great country of ours. It tells of the 
prosecution of hundreds of despoilers of the 
public domain, this bei1g on the side of strict 
and efficient administration. But on the 
other side is the story of the creation of forest 
reserves, until now the Government has 106 
of these, with a total area of 107,000,000 
acres. Of this aggregate, 21,300,000 acres 
represent last year’s increase, 22 different re- 
servations having been created. 


About $6,000,000 was received 

Reclamation during the last fiscal year by the 
eruees department in the disposal of 
public lands through the Land Office, and 
such receipts under existing law go to the 
work of the Reclamation Service, which was 
established in 1902 and which is now work- 
ing with much energy upon Western irriga- 
tion projects. Up to the last fiscal year 12 
such projects had been entered upon, while 
Mr. Hitchcock is able to report that there 
are now 23 under actual construction. Our 
readers will remember the general principle 
of this great irrigation plan. It can be stated 


in a single sentence. Under direction of the - 


Geological Survey, headed by Dr. Wolcott, 
government experts and engineers select ad- 
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vantageous locations for irrigation projects 
on the public domain in the arid portions of 
our Western States and Territories. The 
receipts of the general Land Office constitute 
a fund with which to do the ‘necessary engi- 
neering work. The irrigated lands will have 
so much value that they will be sold in small 
tracts to actual settlers at a price which in 


the aggregate will fully repay the Govern- | 


ment for its initial investment. The money 
thus paid back is used for some new under- 
taking, and thus the Reclamation Service op- 
erates ‘with a so-called revolving fund, which 
in the course of 20 or 30 years will have ac- 
complished extraordinary results. An inci- 
dent that occurred last month illustrates the 
importance and value of this Reclamation 
Service in a novel and unexpected situation. 


The In the extreme southeastern cor- 
Salton ner of California there has in re- 
Sea. cent years been a remarkable ag- 
ricultural development upon what was once 
barren desert land through the irrigation 
projects of private companies. In this imme- 
diate vicinity the Colorado River crosses the 
international boundary line into Mexico. As 
the result of some unfortunate irrigation 
project on the Mexican side of the line a‘year 
or two ago, the waters of the Colorado River 
were diverted from their channel and flowed 
into the depressed lands to the northward, 
forming what is known as the Salton Sea. 
This inundation obliged the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to change its main line for a long 
distance. ‘The Southern Pacific Company 
proceeded at great expense to construct a 
dam designed to turn the river back to its 
proper course, and a few weeks ago this work 
was pronounced completed and_ successful. 
Since then, however, the river has forced its 
way around the dam and is again flowing in 
great volume into the Salton Sea. It has 
been now decided at Washington that this 
emergency creates a situation that can appro- 
priately be dealt with by the Reclamation 
Service. The Government, through the ex- 
istance of that service, has the money, -the 
men, and the machinery for immediate action. 


Another of the great bureaus of 
the Interior Department deals 
with the Indians, and the pres- 
ent Commissioner, Mr. Francis E. Leupp, 
is showing himself to be not only a 
man of theories, but also one of practical 
views and of tremendous force in carrying 
them out. He has put a great deal of stress 


Transformin 
the . 


Indians. 
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upon the plan of meer - Indians to 
work, and is inducing many hundreds of 
them to go off the reservations, take employ- 
ment like white men, and make their way as 
breadwinners. Contrary to the general no- 
tion, the Indians prove to be diligent work- 
ers, and in the scarcity of Western labor their 
services are much desired. Where conditions 
such as those existing in the Indian Territory 
have vested in particular tribes considerable 





HON. CHARLES D. WALCOTT. 


(Director of the Geological Survey and head of the 
Reclamation Service.) 


areas of land, large sums of money for lands 
already disposed of, and valuable mineral 
rights, Mr. Leupp favors the creation of a 
joint stock company to hold and administer 
such properties, each Indian being a stock- 
holder, and the Government retaining such 
supervision over the transfer of stock as to 
protect the holder in his rights. The busi- 
ness of transforming our Indian wards into 
self-respecting American citizens seems to be 
going forward more satisfactorily at the pres- 
ent time than ever before. 


fhe Mr. Straus enters upon the direc- 

Commerce tion of a department of the Gov- 
Department. . 

ernment whose progress during 

the brief period of its existence has fully jus- 


‘tified its.creation. We have already alluded 


to the work of the Bureau of Corporations, 
under Mr. Garfield. The Bureau of Manu- 
factures has directed its energies very largely 








*. 
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to the extension of American products in for- 
eign markets. This bureau has become the 
authority upon foreign tariffs, and it is keep- 
ing American manufacturers of all classes 
in touch with the conditions that affect their 
‘business in all parts of the world. The Bu- 
reau of -Labor, under Dr. Neill’s intelligent 
direction, is not only engaged in exhaustive 
investigations of a far-reaching scientific 
character, but is also active and alert in deal- 
ing with many current topics.. Thus it has 
issued a bulletin on the Eight-Hour law and 
enforced labor contracts in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Another deals with labor con- 
ditions in Porto Rico. Still another com- 
piles and explains the laws relating to the 
employment of children in the United States; 
and one of the very latest treats of conditions 
of living among the poor, and benefit fea- 
tures of British trade unions. ‘These are 
‘only a few of the topics investigated arid re- 
ported upon by the bureau during the past 
year. ‘The annual report for 1906 relates 
to strikes and lockouts for the previous five 
years. Already it is well demonstrated that 
the changing of the Census Office from a 
special organization once every 10 years to a 
permanent bureau is a great advantage from 
many standpoints. 


The Census Bureau is becoming 
what we have so much needed, a 
great national statistical office. 
Its work in several ways illustrates the fai- 
lacy of the argument that efficient modern 
administrative work at Washington sub- 
tracts something from the dignity, authority, 
and official sphere of the several States. The 
new work cf the Census Bureau in vital 
statistics is a case in point. Every State 
ought to keep thorough records of births, 
deaths, marriages, and other data relating to 
the population, and these facts, particularly 


The 
Permanent 
Census. 


those relating to mortality, should be care- 


fully classified upon a standard system. 
Every civilized government in the world is 
doing this kind of work with constantly in- 
creasing accuracy and skill. It would be 
needless to go into the reasons why such 
statistical work is important. The national 
Census Bureau is not equipped to do first- 
hand registration work in vital statistics, but 
it is charged by Congress with collecting and 
compiling the statistics of States, municipal- 
ities, and other registering areas. Naturally 
the census officials are anxious that the differ- 
ent States and cities should use a standard 
and uniform system in the recording of such 
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facts. .It ‘is admitted that the year 1905 
showed greater progress throughout the 
States in these statistical undertakings than 
any previous year in the history of the coun- 
try, and it is fair to attribute this increase 
of State and local energy to the enlarged 
work of the national Government, which 
has prescribed and sent out the best forms, 
and_ which ‘is bringing laggard communities 
up to the standards of the most advanced. 


It is to be noted with regret that 
the chief statistician of vital sta- 
tistics, Mr. William A. King, - 
has died within the past year, but not until 


Work in 
Vital 
Statistics. 


‘the completion of his important report on 


Mortality in the United States, covering the 
period from 1900 to 1905. We hear a good 
deal at times of inefficient men in the Gov- 
ernment employ, and we are in danger of 
forgetting how large a body of men of high 
character and scientific attainments the Gov- 
ernment at Washington is securing for per- 
manent posts in its various departments and 
bureaus. The great wonder is that such val- 
uable service can be secured for the small 
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compensation ‘it receives. Mr. King had 
worked in our census statistical office for 
about 17 years, having had his training in 
vital statistics under Dr. John S. Billings, 
now head of the library system of New 
York. He has been succeeded by Dr. Cressy 
L. Wilbur, of Michigan, who had for 13 
years been the registrar of that State, and 
had brought its vital statistics “to the high- 
est rank among our States,” according to the. 
testimony of Dr. North, the Director of the 
Census. ‘There are hundreds of these able 
men employed by the Government. whose 
names the newspapers seldom print, but 
whose work is gratefully recognized by their 
more conspicuous superiors in office. . With- 


out these permanent experts it would be very © 


hard nowadays for the passing chieftains of 
great departments to make any sort of prog- 
ress with their work. This allusion to vital 
statistics must not be taken by our readers as 
indicating that the permanent Census Bu- 
reau has been chiefly occupied with that mat- 
ter, for it has been engaged i in a great num- 
ber of highly important inquiries. It has’ 
been compiling municipal statistics, making 
a special census of manufactures, a census of 
agriculture, and doing many other things. 
Its survey of activities of various sorts car- 
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certainly not the fault of the present Post- 
master-General that the postal service is not 
everything that it should be. He is showing 
ability of ‘the highest order, his industry is 
untiring, and he is making a great impress 
upon the work of his department; but he has 
been there only a little while, and now after 
three months more he is to become Secretary 
of the Treasury. He ought to hold his pres- 
ent place for the next 20 years, with a salary 
at least as large as that which would be paid 
to the president of a railroad company or an 
express company. 


ried on within the States will prove distinct- - 


ly advantageous to State administration 
everywhere, which is bound to gain rather 


than to lose vitality from the increased intel- - 


ligence and vigor shown by the Government 
at Washington. 

Apropos of the value of perma- 
nent and expert officials in the 
work of the departments at 
Washington, special note should be made of 
one of the recommendations of the Post- 
master-General in his report last month. 
Mr. Cortelyou calls upon Congress to pro- 
vide for- a permanent Deputy Postmaster- 
General, ‘‘ whose compensation shall be com- 
mensurate with his position and whose du- 
ties shall be in the nature of a general man- 
ager of the postal service.” Mr. Cortelyou 
points out the fact that the department las 
now a personnel of more than 320,000, and 
that the whole service is directed by a Post- 
master-General and four assistants, whose 
tenure is presumably limited to that of a sin- 
gle administration. It can fairly be said 
that no other branch of the Government’s 
work is so badly managed as the postal ser- 
vice, while no other is so important in ordi- 
nary times to the people as a whole. It is 


A Need of 
the Postal 
Service. 


Copyright by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 
DR. SIMON N. D. NORTH. 


(Director of the United States Census.) 


A postal commission consisting 
of two~ Senators —namely, 
Messrs. Penrose and Carter,— 
and two Representatives, Messrs. Overstreet _ 
and Moon, has been faking testimony and 
trying to get at the facts which would enable 
it to recommend to Congress some improve- 
ments in that part of the postal law which 
affects newspapers and periodicals admitted 
as second-class matter at one cent a pound. 
But there is a woeful lack of statistical and 
other information upon which to base a 
sound judgment.- It is commonly alleged 
that the railroads are enormously overpaid 


Exploring 
the 


Unknown. 
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for carrying the mails and that they ought to 
serve Uncle Sam at the same prices they 
make for. express companies and other cus- 


tomers. But here again there has. been hope- . 


less. divergence as to the fundamental facts. 
The postal balance ‘sheet shows a deficit for 
the last year of more than $10,000,000 on 
a-total volume of business of $178,000,000. 
But it is pointed out that no reckoning. is 
rade in this balance sheet of the alicia) 
franked business of 
the Government 
departments and 
members of Con- 
gress, which if 
paid for at the 
usual rates would 
probably ‘amount 
to $30,000,000, 
and which, if prop- 
erly charged or 
credited, would 
show that the de- 
partment is all 
along earning a 
large surplus. The 
cost of free rural. 
delivery. now 
amounts to at least 
$25,000,CO0O ayear. 
This is rot <an ex- 
penditure justified 
by business corisid- 
erations, but it is a 
great boon to most 
of the neighbor- 
hoods that are thus 
served, and with a 
careful reorgani- 
zation county by 
county, such as 
Mr. Cortelyou ‘has 
begun to make, the rural service can gradu- 
ally be made more efficient and less expensive. 


As another illustration of the 


Some Good “ ‘ A 
way in which the increase of 


Department 
Work, 
State and local action, it is to be observed 
that the Post Office Department, through its 
free rural delivery service, has been co-oper- 
ating everywhere with local movements for 
the making of good roads. The department 
cannot be expected to deliver niails where 
local authorities do not maintain passable 
highways, and thus an extension of national 
activity in one direction is stirring up State 
and local action in another. Upon one 
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HON. GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU. 
(Postmaster-General.) 


Federal activities may stimulate _ 
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branch of Mr. Cortelyou’s work the public 
has not been sufficiently informed. It is a 
branch that does not bring revenue to the 
Government, but nevertheless effects a great 
saving for the people. We refer to the pre- 
vention of the use of the mails for fraudulent 
purposes. In the last two-fiscal years fraud 
orders to the number of 630 were issued, and 
many of these put an end to schemes having 
a very wide ramification. In the present 
period of mining 
stock speculation, 
for example, a 
large number of 
dishonest issues of 
gold and copper 
mining stocks have 
been disseminated 
through mailed cir- 
culars, and mil- 
lions of dollars 
have been taken 
out of the pockets 
of credulous small 
investors. In such 
cases the palpable 
frauds have been 
effectively dealt 
with by Mr. Cor- 
telyou’s inspectors. 
There is, of course, 
another and a very 
dangerous class 
which cannot be 
dealt with sum- 
marily, inasmuch as 
they employ able 
lawyers to help 
them put. their 
schemes before the 
public in such a 
way that they may 
be classed as speculative rather than as fraud- 
ulent. In other directions besides the bogus 
investment schemes, the fraud order work of 
the Post Office has been very salutary. 


President Roosevelt the other 
day sent a highly complimentary 
letter to the Hon. Leslie M. 
Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, in acknowl- 
edgment of the work of that distinguished 
official during his five years’ service, in avert- 
ing financial panics. and keeping the currency 
in circulation at times of emergency. re 
has long been a demand for an elastic ele- 
ment in our monetary system, but it is only 
now that the fact is recognized that the Secre- 


On Guard 
. Against 
Panics. 
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tary himself has supplied it. His last report, 
which is a model of @learness, rehearses in 
most readable fashion the ingenious ways by 
which the Secretary, without violation of 
law, has managed to impound money at cer- 
tain times of the year, in order to release it 
in proper volume and with wise distribution 
at other seasons when the movement of the 
crops and the demands of general business 
made the supply an imperative need. Mr. 
Shaw ably discusses the different projects for 
giving automatic elasticity to our money sys- 
tem. The thing he favors, in brief, is an 
‘arrangement for the prompt issue of bank 
notes which would pay a tax of 5 per cent. 
while outstanding, and which could be re- 
deemed as promptly as they were’ issued 
whenever the diminished demand for money 
rendered it unprofitable for the banks to con- 
tinue paying the 5 per cent. tax. Generally 
speaking, the finances of this country are in 
excellent condition. Revenues are in excess 
of expenditures; the volume of money in cir- 
culation is very large and of safe and sound 
character, and but for the need of an elastic 
currency to meet the conditions of the stu- 
pendous agricultural and industrial growth 
of the country, our financial position would 
be favorable beyond that of any country at 
any time in the history of the world. Mr. 
Cortelyou’s incumbency of the Treasury po- 
sition will, however, doubtless cover a period 
when tariff revision and other changes in the 
revenue system of the Government must 
bring some new and anxious problems in 
their train. 


Secretary Metcalf’s last piece of 
work before his transfer to the 
Navy Department was his inves- 
tigation of the condition of the Japanese in 
California. President Roosevelt sent in Mr. 
Metcalf’s report on December 18, accom- 
panying it with a brief message of his own 
to Congress. As the facts have now come 
to be clearly known, it is not easy to find 
language ‘strong enough to characterize fitly 
the absurd behavior of the school authorities 
of San Francisco. ‘They have allowed the 
merest trifle to assume such dimensions that 
it is now under serious discussion in every 


“ The 
lapanese 
Question. 


newspaper of every civilized country of the. 


entire world. The facts seem to be that 
about 90 Japanese were at one time attend- 
ing San Francisco schools. Of these perhaps 
- half were young men above the age of 16 
who were trying to learn English and had 
to be taught with little children in the pri- 


HON. LESLIE M. SHAW. 


mary grades. The other half were bright, 
clean, well-behaved young children against 
whom no possible complaint could be: made. 
The San Francisco school board could easily 
chave adopted a simple age rule for primary 
classes which would have admitted the hand- 
ful of small Japanese children and kept out 
the young men, Nobody would have ob- 
jected to such an arrangement, and the fam- 
ous international controversy would have 
been avoided. The result would have been 
about 40 Japanese children scattered through 
the schools of a great city, with an average 
of not more than one to each large school 
building. 


But it is evident that the San 
Francisco school authorities in- 
tentionally avoided the adoption 
of a common-sense rule regarding the age of 
children in primary classes, in order to seem 
to have a complaint against the Japanese 
and an excuse for shutting them out of the 
ordinary schools and assigning them to the 
so-called Oriental school, so placed in the 
burnt district that small children could not 
get to it. Now that the facts are known, 
there is only one state of mind that. the 
country can as a whole properly adopt with 
respect to the San Francisco school authori- 


Much Ado 
About 
Nothing. 
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ties, and that is one of derision. Foolish 
and fanatical labor leaders had worked up a 
strong feeling in favor- of the exclusion of 
the Japanese. And the school board of San 
Francisco was too cowardly to act with ordi- 
‘nary common sense, and was guilty of con- 
duct that seems scarcely short of imbecility. 
The solution of the question was perfectly 
simple. As a matter of course, the grown-up 


Japanese should not have been allowed for 


a moment to enter *he primary grades with 
white children. Equally as a matter of 
course, the few scattered Japanese children 
should have been taken care of,—as the 
teachers would have been glad to manage 
them,—without the interference of a politi- 
cal school board governed by demagogues. 
The young men who wished to learn Eng- 
lish could have gone to the Oriental school 
or could have been taught English in night 
classes. Happily, the great Japanese nation 
is now well aware of the friendly : sentiments 
of the American people, 


Even if it were desirable to. ex- 

Constitutional clude Japanese laborers from_this 
Point. 

country as the Chinese are al- 
ready excluded, the California exclusionists 
have made such’ action impossible by - their 
extreme folly, for they have antagonized the 
whole country. There is; of course, an in- 
teresting question for the’ courts to deter- 
mine, and it might be well for the Govern- 
ment to carry its case to the final test, even 
if the San Francisco school authorities should 
come to their senses. The second clause of 
Article VI of the Constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 

This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Under our treaty with Japan, the subjects 
of that nation are granted the same rights 
when in this country that our own citizens 
enjoy. A law of California permits the local 
school boards to segregate Mongolians in 
schools apart from those for white children. 
Admitting that the Japanese are . Mongoli- 
ans,—which, by the way, they deny,—there 
remains the question whether this State law 
is null and void because of its being in con- 
flict with a treaty. It is by. no means a clear 
case one way or the other. Nobody would 


have thought of raising the question if the 
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school authorities of San Francisco had be- 
haved with ordinary decency. With the dif- 
ficulties involved in its rebuilding and with 
its municipal government. under grave 
charges, San Francisco has trouble enough 
without forcing a minor detail of its school 
administration into false prominence as a na- 
tional and international issue. 


< » The President has at least made 
nash clear tothe world that there is per- 
fect harmony between our Gov- 
ernment and that of Japan. Absurd as news- 
paper rumors often are, it is seldom that any- 
thing so absurd is printed as the recent ru- 
mors that there might be war between the 
Japanese and’ this country.. Those who still 
think that there was danger in that direction 
must now see an added reason _why Mr. 
Roosevelt deserves the Nobel prize. It is 
well to remember that his efforts recently 
stopped the war in Central America, and 
everybody now admits that. his handling of 
the recent trouble in Cuba is one of the most 
creditable. things in all our recent history. 
Mr. Taft’s full report upon the work he and 
Mr. Bacon did by the President’s direction 
at Havana was given to Congress and the 
press last month. To have been able to save 
the Cubans from themselves in such an emer- 
gency is a further justification for our inter- 
vention in 1898. Mr. Roosevelt was fortu- 
nate in his agents, but the policy was his 
own. It was at once firm, sagacious, and 
conciliatory. 


General. 


The general usefulness of our 
power to intervene in Cuba for 
the sake of order and good gov- 
ernment is now demonstrated, and it ought 
not to be difficult to secure favorable action 
in the Senate upon some form of treaty with 
San Domingo which would give us a more 
or less similar power to act there as a sort 
of financial controller and general umpire. 
While waiting for the Senate to act, our 
Government has gone straight forward with 


Mr. 
Taft's 
Activities. 


‘the work of fiscal administration in San Do- 


mingo, and important results have been ac- 
complished. The Hon. William H. Taft, 
Secretary. of War, has had an. enormous 
amount of work to do, and he has done it 
exceedingly well. Probably the thing. he 
most desires to see accomplished this winter 
is the enactment by Congress of his Philip- 
pine tariff bill. It is our opinion that Phil- . 
ippine products ought to have favorable ad- 
mission to this country without further delay. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT PANAMA RESPONDING TO .THE- WELCOME OF PRESIDENT AMADOR. 


The Panama Canal is an enterprise attached 
to the War Department, and its affairs come 
under Mr. Taft’s general supervision, al- 
though the President himself is very properly 
giving a great deal of direct attention to this 
colossal undertaking. 


The President’s special message 
to Congress, following ‘his trip 
to Panama, and explaining the 


Mr. Roosevelt 


on 
Panama. 


condition of things there, was made public 


on December 17. It was accompanied by 
excellent illustrations, and we have given a 
number of pages to an illustrated review of 
it elsewhere in this number of the magazine. 
It is enough, therefore, at this immediate 
point, to refer our readers to page 66, and to 
remark that the President returned full of in- 
terest in the great engineering task now in 
progress and confident that in a general way 
we are working upon right lines. It has 
been found a task of great difficulty to ar- 


range the terms and specifications of a con- 
tract that would be at once favorable to the 
government and desirable enough from the 
business standpoint to enlist the services of 
the great contractors of this country. It is 
hoped that within the coming month bids 
from responsible contractors may be received 
and accepted. Meanwhile a great army of 
men is at work under the Panama Commis- 
sion in direct charge of Engineer Stevens. 


The President made an unusual 
number of communications to 
Congress before adjournment for 
the holidays last month, and the newspapers 
more or less seriously criticized him for his 
so-called ‘‘ special message habit.” It must 
be remembered that in several cases he was 
merely transmitting information that Con- 
gress had by resolution requested. There is 
a great difference between the conveying of 
valuable information to Congress and the ex- 


i As oe 
pecia 
Messages.’ 
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hortation of the law-making body to do one 
thing or another. In almost every recent 
instance the President has merely transmitted 
useful information, and it cannot justly be 
said that he has endeavored to instruct Con- 
gress in the performance of its duty. 


Wiss dieaianis One of the clearest and most 
of puow forcible utterances ever made by 
Mr. Roosevelt is his message of 

December 19, sent in response to Senate reso- 
lutions, explaining and justifying the dis- 
charge of negro soldiers in consequence of 
the murderous attack of certain troops upon 
citizens at Brownsville, Texas, last August. 
It will be remembered that the discharge of 
most of the members of three companies was 
in pursuance of recommendations made by 
the Inspector-General of the army after care- 
‘ ful and repeated investigations. A well- 
informed citizen of New York, greatly in- 
terested in the education and welfare of. the 
colored race, remarked not long ago that, 
whereas the colored people had previously 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TALKING WITH THE NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS AT 


PANAMA. 
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been ardent admirers of Mr. Roosevelt, there 
was not now a single negro in the United 
States who would cast his vote for the Pres- 


ident if he were again to come up for election. 


A great many colored men have been sent 
through colleges and universities, and it is 
certainly unfortunate if the race has not de- 
veloped able leaders by the thousand who 
are capable of laying aside race clannishness 
in a case of this kind. For if they cannot 
trust Mr. Roosevelt in the endeavor to do his 
duty in a matter of military discipline, where 
can they pin their faith? Military employ- 
ment is a very different thing from civil em- -. 
ployment. For any sort of mutiny or failure 
to serve the Governmént with honor and 
fidelity, discharge from the army is too mild 
a form of treatment to be regarded as pun- 
ishment.. A certain number of soldiers in 
certain companies played the part of assassins. 
There were no mitigating circumstances: A 
vastly larger number of soldiers engaged in 
a conspiracy of silence to protect those as- 
sassins from punishment. The conditions 
were such that it be-. 
came impossible to. 
retain the members of . 
the three companies 
concerned in the ser- 
vice of the Govern- 
ment as soldiers. It 
was not with the 
President a question 
of the color of the 
troops, but of their 
conduct. Nor was it 
in any sense a ques- 
tion of the individual 
guilt of every man 
discharged. It is 
enough to say that 
there was a condition 
existing in that par-. 
ticular _ battalion 
which could be: dealt 
with in no other way 
except by discharge 
of the men upon 
whom any suspicion 
could rest. The Pres- 
ident makes it clear 
that he would have 
dealt in precisely the 
same way with white 
“soldiers. Those who 
insist upon treating 
this matter as a race 
question are certainly 
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doing the cause of the colored people no 
good, and are probably doing it some serious 
harm. - An independent report upon the 
facts, made by Gen. A. B. Nettleton, fully 
justifies the conclusions reached by the army 
inquiries. Secretary Taft, himself a lawyer 


of the highest rank and a judge of great ex- . 


perience, reviews the facts exhaustively, and 
the country. may rest assured that Mr. 
Roosevelt has in this affair done his duty 
without prejudice and with due regard to 
the best ‘interests of the army and to the 
rights of every one concerned. 


thei Weba L Oe Administration has identi- 
sidize Merchant fied itself in a most vigorous 

Shipping? fashion with the measure pend- 
ing in Congress for promoting the American 
merchant marine by the grant of subsidies. 
The President has recommended a step in 
this direction, and Mr. Root advocated it 
with great effect in his speech before the 
Trans-Mississippi Congress at Kansas City. 
Mr. Root is particularly interested in the 
creation of lines to promote intercourse be- 
tween this country and the South American 
republics. Mr. Cortelyou makes allusion to 
the subject in connection with the carrying 
of the mails. From the standpoint of the 
Secretary of Commerce, American lines are 
desirable for the promotion of our foreign 
trade, especially in South America and the 
Orient. The American people will not favor 
any very bold policy in this direction. Amer- 
ican capital and labor are employed at re- 
munerative rates on land, and we are able 
to hire our ocean freighting done by for- 
eigners at prices very advantageous to our 

LEG Hi, 
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“I TAKE MY PEN IN HAND.” 
From the Evening Mail (New York). 
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commerce. For reasons of general public 
policy, it would be well if we were better 
supplied with direct lines to the chief South 
American ports; and possibly we might in- 
vest something in persuading capitalists to 
go into that line of business. The voice of 
the Administration carries great weight. 
Nevertheless those of us who have followed 
the subject for years are well aware that to 


‘enter upon the policy of subsidizing steam- 


ship lines is for our Government a very dubi- 
ous experiment. 


Just now the genius of our peo- 
ple is for the development of the 
resources of the country. We 
are using government energy and money to 
conserve the forests, to build irrigation dams, 
and to do a variety of other things that help 
to promote the amazing prosperity which the 
country is enjoying. It is easy to work with 
existing tendencies, and it is hard to work 
against them. Ten years from now it may 
be statesmanlike to try to persuade our young 
men to go to sea as sailors and our capitalists 
to invest, like the Germans of to-day, in 
merchant shipping. But at present our 
young men have more than they can do on 
land, at better pay than a seafaring life will 
ever afford; and the land pursuits give them 
opportunities for mental as well as material 
progress that are denied the sailor boy. We 
are simply too prosperous, at present, to be 
obliged to take to ocean freighting for a 
livelihood. The disappearance of our former — 
merchant marine was due chiefly to the fact 
that there was so much money to be made in 
railroading, agriculture, and manufacturing 
here at home in the period following the 
Civil War, that our capital and labor with 
one accord refused the meager harvests of 
the sea for the rich and certain returns af- 
forded by the development of the Mississippi 
Valley and the farther West. 


A Nation 
of ‘‘ Land- 
lubbers.’' 


Just now we are making vast 
outlays for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, and for build- 
ing the Panama Canal. When the canal ‘is 
finished we shall be able to economize in 
naval expenditure. By that time our foreign 
trade will be growing relatively, and our in- 
terest in shipping affairs will be increasing 
in a natural way. Then will have come the 
time for considering whether or not a little 
government help might not produce large 
results in the development ‘of a merchant 
marine, : 


Wait 
for the 
Canal. 
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Cuba Governor Magoon’s good work 
In the an- 
nual report of his department to 


and in Cuba continues. 
Porto Rico. 

Congress (presented December 17), Secre- 
tary of War Taft gives a detailed docu- 
mentary review of the recent insurrection 
in Cuba and the establishment of the pro- 
visional government there by the United 
States, in the course of which he declares 
that, under the steadily progressive, peaceful 
policy of Governor Magoon, Cuba. may yet 
be set upon her feet in a way to support 
herself. While the sentiment in favor of 
annexation to the United States or absorp- 
tion by this country in some manner is ap- 
parently on the increase, particularly among 
foreigners -and American business men in 
the island, it is certain that no interference 
is contemplatea or will be permitted with 
Cuban affairs looking toward extinction of 
Cuban independence until the inhabitants of 
the island have had at least another chance. 
The elections will probably be held in May 
or June next. Pending these elections Gov- 
ernor Magoon has announced, by direction 
of the President, that the seats of all mem- 
bers of the second series of the Cuban Con- 
gress, elected in 1905, will be declared va- 
cant. ‘These are the Senators disputes about 
whose election were largely responsible for 
the outbreak of the insurrection. As to 
Porto Rico, President Roosevelt, who vis- 
ited the island on November 21, sent a 
special message to Congress (dated Decem- 
ber 11) on Porto Rican needs. In this 
message he pleaded for full American citi- 
zenship for the people, praised their loyalty 
and rapid progress in orderly self-govern- 
ment, and noted their advance in education 
since the American occupation of the island. 
At the recent elections, held during early 
November, the Unionist party was victori- 
ous in the seven insular districts, returning 
all the 35 representatives to sit for the next 
two years in the House of Delegates. Sefior 


‘ Tulio Larrinaga, the Resident Commissioner 


to the United States, was re-elected. 


the British’ © %¢ Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Lords and’ present Conservative leader of 

‘ the British House of Lords, is 
credited with having suggested to his brother 
peers that since they could not be popular 
they had better be politic. Lord Lansdowne 
had in mind the way the peers were handling 
the two highly significant measures, the Bir- 
rell Education bill and the I.abor Trades 
Dispute bill, both of which the. .wer house, 

















THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER AS SKETCHED BY 
THE ARTIST OF THE LONDON “GRAPHIC.” 


at the unmistakable behest of the country, 
had passed and submitted to the hereditary 
legislators for their approval. The radical 
alterations made in the Education bill by 
the Lords (who passed the measure on De- 
cember 6, by a vote of 105 to 28) have ren- 
dered it not only unacceptable to the Com- 
mons, but absolutely impossible. The upper 
house, which is so strongly Conservative and 
the great majority of whose members are 
supporters of the Church of ‘England, im- 
pressed upon the Birrell bill their general in- 
tention of securing sufficient denominational 
control of the public educational institutions 
to compel denominational teaching during 
school hours. The position of the Commons 
was shown by the enormous majority (416 
to 107) by which they (on December 12) 
rejected the amendments made: by the 
Lords. The cabinet also decided to reject 
en bloc the amendments made by the upper. 
house, and any compromise in the matter is 
now regarded as hopeless. ‘The bill, it is 
evident, will be dropped and a new bill. in- 
troduced at the next session of Parliament. 
The end may come quicker than this. “The 
Premier may decide to go before the country 
on the issue and ask for a popular mandate 
to pass this particular measure,—a mandate 
which will carry with it an implied warning 
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to the upper house of the British Parliament 
that to mend is better than to end. In the 


matter of the Trade Disputes bill, also, the 
position of the country has been very clear, 
and in rejecting or mutilating this (as it is 
feared the peers intend) the upper house of 
Parliament will add still more to the popular 
resentment against it. 


Cabinet Changes are impending in the 

Changes in Campbell-Bannerman cabinet, 

England. ‘the first of which is announced 
in the resignation of Mr. J. E. Ellis, parlia- 
mentary secretary to the India office. There 
will be a number of other changes -of men 
higher up, the most interesting to Americans 
being the formal choice of a British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington to succeed Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand (retiring from the diplo- 
matic service). In the middle of December 
the court of St. James inquired whether the 
American Government would regard as per- 
sona grata the Hon. James Bryce, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and author of “ The 
American Commonwealth,” ‘The Holy 
Roman Empire,” and ‘oth¢r scholarly works. 
The choice, it goes without saying, is an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant one to Americans, and it 
also indicates a realization on the part of 
the London Government’ that the British 
diplomatic post in the United States has be- 
- come one of the most important in the en- 
tire imperial service. Speaking of Ireland, 
it is interesting to note the fact that the 
Campbell-Bannerman government has con- 
sented finally to drop the famous,—or in- 
famous,—Irish Crimes act from the Expiring 
Laws Continuance bill. It. is interesting, 
also, to read that Ireland now has an interna- 
tional trademark, being the first country to 
register such a designation. ‘The design, 
which is applicable to anything produced or 
manufactured in the country, is an antique 
Irish ornament, inscribed with the words: 
“ Dlanta e Eirinn,” “Made in Ireland.” 


ninsie dnd: om Ade 11th day of last month 
the Church the Separation law took effect in 
eparar’ France, and church and _ state 
were formally divorced after a more or less 
close union of 14 centuries. The process of 
making inventories of all the property. be- 
longing to the churches in France, which 
was begun nearly a year ago under Premier 
Sarrien and temporarily discontinued be- 
cause of the opposition from devout Catho- 
lics, who considered it a sacrilege, was com- 
’ pleted several weeks before the final day. By 
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a judicious combination of force and diplo- 
macy the government was enabled to accom- 
plish this. result. There was considerable 
opposition,—indeed, some rioting,—in differ- 
ent parts of the Republic, during which a 
number of persons, including government 
officials, were injured; but, in general, it 
may be said that the listing of church prop- 
erty before the buildings should be turned 
over to the state was accomplished without 
serious disorder. About 20 persons only, in- 
cluding two clergymen, were. arrested for 
resisting the officers of the law. On Decem- 
ber 11 the law formally went into effect. 
From that date all church edifices and other 
property passed into the hands of the state, 
and public worship could be carried on 
through worshippers forming “ associations 
cultuelles”’ or by at least two persons mak- 
ing a declaration before the civil authorities, in 
accordance with the Assemblage law of 1881, 
that a meeting was to be held, in order that 
the regular congregations might contiriue to 
use the church buildings. The law applies 
to all meetings and it is equally severe on 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. For sev- 
eral days preceding the day. upon which 
it became operative, it had been believed 
in France and the rest of the world that a 
compromise between the claims of the re- 
public and the Vatican had been reached in 
the form of the Diocesan Associations organ- 
ized by Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, and Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of 
Paris (the latter the virtual primate of 
France), and approved by the Pope. This 
Diocesan Association, it had been announced, 
was regarded by the government as a cult 
association under the Separation act. 


Just before the law became op- 
erative, however (to be exact, on 
December 8), Pope Pius issued 
his formal instructions to the French clergy, 
in an encyclical in which he forbade them 
making declarations under the law of 1881 
or forming “ associations cultuelles” accord- 
ing to the present law passed in 1905. The 
decision of the Vatican was in the form of 
answers to specific questions put by the 
French hierarchy. It declared that parish 
priests, vicars, and other ecclesiastics must 
remain passive and not co-operate in any way 
in the act of sequestration, by which was un- 
derstood the turning over of church property 
to the civil power. The only exceptions to 
this “ are cases in which the bishop considers 
that the refusal to surrender keys might 


a 
lope’s 
Decision. 
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CARDINAL RICHARD, ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. 
(This prelate, on December 17, surrendered his episcopal residence to the 
Paris authorities in accordance with the new French Separation law. 
The new Ministry of Labor, headed by M. Viviani, is now installed in 


Cardinal Richard's palace.) 


cause grave consequences.” In such cases 
“he is permitted to do this, on condition that 
no churchman signs any document consecrat- 
ing spoliation.” Churches and other eccle- 
siastical property which are seized by the 
state cannot be rented again by the church, 
except in cases of absolute necessity. If ec- 
clesiastics should be “called to the colors” 
they must appeal to the Council of State, 
but, “ pending the Council’s decision, should 
their failuré to respond to the call subject 
them to the penalty of desertion, they can 
report for service.” If cultural associations 
are formed the parish priest “ must remain 
in his church and continue to say mass until 
driven out by violence.” It is to be hoped 
that this is not the Pope’s last word. 


This deci- 
sion of the 
Pope came as 
a great surprise, not 
only to the French Gov- 
ernment, but evidently 
to the great majority of 
French priests as well. 
The two Cardinal Arch- 
bishops at once reversed 
‘their decisions and or- 
_ dered their subordinates 
to obey the command of 
the Pontiff. On the day 
the law became opera- 
tive and for several days 
following (including 
Sunday, December 16), 
the country was tense 
with excitement, and 
movements of great mag- 
nitude were expected 
from Paris and’ Rome. 
Nothing serious, how- 
ever, disturbed the calm 
of the French nation, 
except the arrest, on the 
morning of December 
11, of Mgr. Montagai- 
ni, the secretary of Car- 
dinal Merry del Val, the 
Papal Secretary of State, 
who has had in charge 
the archives at the Nun- 
ciature at Paris. Mer. 
Montagnini was arrest- 
ed while entering France 
from Italy. His papers 
were seized and he 
was conducted outside 
French territory, on the 
charge of being an emissary of a foreign 
Power endeavoring to incite French citizens 
to disobedience to the law. This arrest leaves: 
the Vatican without any functionary of any 
kind whatsoever to look after its interests in 
Paris. ‘The Madrid government has made 
known its unwillingness to have the Spanish 
ambassador to France serve-in this way. 
Italy is out of the question, since she was 
responsible for the fall of the church from 
temporal power, and, moreover, the anti- 
papal demonstration in Rome on Sunday, 
the 16th, upon the reception of the news 
from Paris, would confirm the Vatican in 
not asking an Italian to represent her. Aus- 
tria, being a member of the Triple Alliance, . 
is impossible. 


Th 
Effect in 
rance. 
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The Concordat Lt Was a historic day for France. . 
and the The struggle. of more than a 
Republic. ‘generation had ended in the com- 

plete severing of the bond between the 

French church and the French state. The 

story of disestablishment in France since the 

agreement known as the Concordat, in 1801, 

is a dramatic and significant one. The main 

provisions of this famous treaty between the 

French republic and the Roman See were: 
(1) That the bishops would be appointed not 

by the Pope, but by the head of the French Gov- 

ernment, subject, however, to the approval of the 

Pope. ; 
(2) That no change in the territorial consti- 

tution of bishoprics could be made ‘except 

through the concurrence of the two powers. 

(3) That the bishops would have to reside in 
their dioceses, and would have no right to visit 
Rome without leave of the French Government. 

(4) That no assembly of bishops might be 
held without government consent. 

(5) That the expenses of bishops and priests 
and the cost of maintenance of church edifices 
would be made a charge upon the public ex- 
chequer of France. 


The papal negotiators had endeavored, but 
in vain, to have the Catholic religion de- 
clared the religion of the state. Napoleon 
was only willing-to make the admission that 
Catholicism was “the religion of a large 
majority of Frenchmen,” nothing more. 
The Concordat worked smoothly, in the 
main, until the year 1848, when the first 
republic was established. At the same time 
the temporal power of Pope Pius 1X. was 
overthrown at Rome and the policy of the 
Vatican became essentially, if not openly, 
anti-republican. It was at this time, also, 
that a new division of parties appeared in 
Europe,—Clericals and Anti-Clericals. By 
the coup d’etat of Louis Napoleon (1851) 
the church was put in a more favorable posi- 
tion, and secured many privileges throughout 
France, particularly in the matter of educa- 
tion, Equal privileges were at the same time 
extended to Protestants and Jews. Since, 
however, Catholics have always numbered at 
least 95 per cent., the Catholic faith suffers 
most severely in the disestablishment. 


During the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century the church 
made wonderful progress, and 
displayed wonderful energy in its educational 
enterprises. Then, in June, 1899, the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau ministry came into power, the 
first one to pursue a frank Anti-Clerical pol- 
icy.. Ever since the Clerical forces fought 
their battles against a revision of the Dreyfus 


Banishment 
of the 
Congregations. 
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judgment there had been growing in the 
minds of the French people the general con- 
viction,—whether justified or not,—that the 
church has been the constant foe of the re- 
public. This conviction they have expressed 
in the steadily growing majorities in the 
Chamber of Deputies, repeatedly ratified at 
the polls, which must be taken as embodying 
their will. The famous Associations law of 
1901, carried through by the Combes minis- 
try, declared that its object was to give all 
Frenchmen the right to form associations; 
but, it provided further,°all existing associa- 
tions of any kind whatsoever hitherto exist- 
ing without a permit must procure such a 
permit or disband. No member of an un- 
authorized congregation could be permitted 
to teach in any school, public or private. 
Such was the radical make-up of the Combes 
ministry that practically no religious congre- 
gation could receive the needed permission, 
and the result was that all congregations were 
dissolved or expelled from France, placing 
before the church the grave problem of es- 
tablishing church schools with lay teachers. 


Inception of ‘At this time, while the relation 
the Present between church and state was so 
; strained, President Loubet went 

to Rome and called upon the-King of Italy. It 
was against this visit of the head.of the Cath- 
olic nation of France to the King, whom the 
Pope considers the usurper of his temporal 
sovereignty, that the papal Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Merry del Val, issued his now 
famous protest. The French Government at 
once took up the challenge, maintaining that 
this protest was a violation of that provision 
of the Concordat by which the Pope bound 
himself not to interfere in the political affairs 
of France, declared the Concordat therefore 
at an end, and supported in the two houses 
of Parliament a bill (introduced by the So- 
cialist Deputy, M. Briand,’“now Minister of 
Education and Public Worship) establishing 
the separation between church and state. 
This is the bill which, somewhat modified in 
the course of long debates, has just become 
a law. Under it the various churches are 
called: upon to form lay boards of trustees 
(“‘ associations cultuelles”’), to be the custo- 
dians of the church buildings, which, it should 
be remembered, largely belong not to the 
churches but to the communes, the depart- 
ments or the state. Wherever such boards 
are formed everything is to go on just as 
before, the church occupying and controlling 
the buildings and the priests receiving their 
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‘stipends from the public treasury for nine 
years to come. But wherever boards of 
trustees are not formed the state declines to 
let public property remain in irresponsible or 
alien hands, and therefore itself takes pos- 
session of the church buildings, which it 
promises to keep open and in repair for wor- 
ship, and not to divert to other uses. 


Position of The objection of the Vatican to 
the Separation law is based on 
three grounds: (1) The Pope 
was not consulted,°as he considers he should 
have been, since the Concordat was a con- 
tract between two parties, of which he was 
one; (2) the law makes no special mention 
of the Catholic Church and of the rights of 
bishops in its government, merely stating 
that all associations for public worship, 
“ associations cultuelles,’ must conform to 
the rules of the cult for which they were 
created; and_(3) the action of the French 
Government in sequestering the church 
property is confiscation, since the status of 
the church before the Revolution is not 
restored but property is taken away with- 
out remuneration. ‘The Pope, it is reported, 
has declared: “I am like the father of a 
family. I cannot permit outsiders to enter 
my house and- regulate the interests of my 
children without consulting me.” Papal op- 
position, the Pope is reported as asserting, is 
not against the declaration required. for re- 
ligious meetings, but against the spirit of 
Minister Briand’s circular (issued December 
3), which is characterized as “ not common 
law, but a tissue of arbitrary, illegal disposi- 
tions, of which consent to one means consent 
to all.” According to the Osservatore Ro- 
mano (the Clerical organ of Rome), the po- 
sition of the Vatican in this matter may be 
summed up as follows: © 


The Concordat has not yet been denounced by 
the French Government, which is seeking to es- 
tablish a new legal position for the church in 
France. France has not only not come to an agree- 
ment with the Holy See, but has repeatedly and 
openly shown hostility to the head of the church. 
* The joy of the Masonic and demagogic asso- 
ciations shows that war is being waged against 
the church and religion ‘as such. 

Notwithstanding the bills and regulations 
which have been passed France now possesses 
no law granting liberty to a religion which does 
not ‘accept the law of separation. One good 
thing in M. Briand’s circular is the admission of 
the impossibility of applying the law of 1881 to 
associations for public worship. . 

Therefore what is wanted is a_real law of hon- 
est liberty instead of arbitrary ministerial cir- 
culars, 


vatioan. 
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The position of the Catholics outside of 
France is stated in the words of our ‘own 
American Cardinal Gibbons, who, in a re- 
cent interview, said: 


Above all, please let American Catholics know 
from me that what the French Government is ~ 
trying to do is to bring about disunion between 
Catholic believers and their priests, and between 
priests and their bishops. But they are not 
succeeding, and will not succeed. The union 
between these elements is complete. Persecu- 
tion has had no other effect than to bring us s all 
closer together. ; 


wae te The contention of the French 
vern= 
ment's Point Government is that the Separa- 
of View. 
tion law was introduced, not- 
against religion nor against priesthood, but 
“ against the undue interference of the Vat- 
ican in affairs of state, and its audacious 
efforts to obtain control of the different 
branches of the state administration, as was 
revealed, for example, during the Dreyfus 
agitation.” Minister Briand’s concession, 
offered just. before the day on which the law 
was to go into effect, that a declaration of 
two persons (who: might be laymen), under 
the law of 1881, would be accepted as ful- 


' filling the’ requirements of the present law, 


indicates the government’s desire to be as rea- 
sonable and conciliatory as possible in the 
matter. The state, declared M. Briand, 
should always remain neutral. in the face of 
all religious confessions, but, nevertheless, 
the state is always * ‘ bound to be anti-clerical 
in its own interest ” and to “ oppose any po- 
litical intervention by the church.” The 
Pope, while proclaiming that he regards .the 
Concordat as still in force, has “ already. ap- 
pointed bishops without the consent of the 
government, which he. could not have done 
had the Concordat still obtained.” The law 
of 1905 is already in force, continued the - 
Minister. The Protestants and Jews have 
submitted; the -Catholic Church will be 
forced to do so also. By telling French 
Catholics to continue using the churches 
after these have passed into the possession ot 
the civil power, the Pope “ practically orders 
them to violate the law. .No self-respecting 
government could be expected to tolerate 
such an assertion of superior authority with- 
in its jurisdiction.” The Pope’s: new atti- 
tude, says M. Briand further, is “that of 
political chief.” The question is, ‘“‘ whether 
the French clergy will follow him that far.” 

In ‘that case the government “ will move 
with an energy equaling the toleration it has 
heretofore shown.” 
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Meanwhile the status of the 
churches, throughout France 
" where declarations have not been 
made is that of government buildings in 
which illegal meetings are being held every 
time a service is celebrated. The position of 
the 78,000 French priests, headed by the 
aged Cardinal Richard of Paris, now in his 
eighty-ninth year, is pitiable. The venerable 
prelate left his episcopal palace i in Paris on 
December 17 amid expressions of respect and 
devotion, and almost all the other church 
‘dignitaries are reported as leaving their resi- 
dences amid affecting scenes on the part of 
faithful Catholics. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the words of the Abbé Moineau, of the 
Church of St. Blaise de Charonne, express 
the feelings ,of a large number of French 
clergymen. The Abbé, having caused a 
declaration to be made in accordance with 
the law by two members of his congregation, 
was told that he had acted contrary to the in- 
structions of the Pope. He replied: 

Listen to me. Above my quality as a priest 
submissive to Rome, I am French and a re- 
publican, and, believe me, there are many others 
like myself.. I know some of them, but, unfor- 
tunately, there is’ no solidarity among us. We 
are constantly spoken to about the Pope. He is 


Dilemma ©, f 
the Frenc 
Priesthood. 


THE WORLD. 


DISSOLVING THE REICHSTAG.—THE KAISER POURS 
OUT HIS WRATH. 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


‘ the state and the army. It was a bitter fight, 


and it threatened the stability of the republic, 
but in the end the republic won, and won 
absolutely. Now it is to be seen whether 
the authority at ‘Rome, which should be 
purely spiritual, instead of the civil power. 
at Paris, shall, hereafter, be supreme in gov- 
erning the republic. 


a long way off, and it is not he who will feed us~ | 


-Do not believe that we are dupes of the manceu- 
vers of Rome. We all know that Pius X is the 
instrument of the German and Austrian cardi- 
nals. For that reason I refuse to give way. If 
the archbishop punishes me I may possibly do 
so. Perhaps I may go to see M. Clémenceau to 
ask support of the government. Whatever the 
consequences. of my conduct may be, I regret 
nothing, for before all I am a Frenchman. 


It may be that, even admitting 

Stale all its attempts at conciliation, 
ft Ale the French Government might 
have dealt a little more gently with the great, 
historic institution which has been bound up 
so much with the national life of the French 
people. It might have been possible to have 
negotiated more directly with the Vatican in 
the matter. And yet the real issue is not 
whether the church shall or shall not accept 
a certain form of organization in its purely 
material affairs. The form to which it now 
objects in France is practically the same as 
that which it has long accepted, and that 
under which it has enjoyed and is enjoying 
to-day great freedom and prosperity in other 
lands. The real question is whether in 
France, where the church was long superior 
to the state, the church shall now be subject: 
to the civil power. Some years ago very 
much the same issue was fought out between 


Dissolution of For the first time in 13 years the 
5 Sr eg German Parliamtnt has _ been 

dissolved by the Chancellor, 

with the approval of the Emperor. The 
dissolution, which took place on December 
13, was the result of an adverse vote on the 


question of the supplementary colonial bud- . - 


get desired for 1907. The new ‘colonial 
director, Herr Dernburg, had addressed the 
Reichstag, pointing out the needs of Ger- 
many’s Southwest African empire and 
pleading for the necessary funds to keep up 
the military establishment at its present fig- 
ure of 12,000 men. Parliament, however, 
thought that 2500 men were sufficient, and 
stubbornly refused to loosen its purse-strings. 
By a vote of 178 to 168, the Centrists (the 
Clerical party, so called because they sit in 
the center of the hall), aided by the Social- 
ists and the Poles, defeated the government ; 
and the Chancellor, Prince von Biilow, had * 


‘the alternative of following Parliament and 


resigning or of supporting the Emperor’s 
view and dissolving the Reichstag. His 
choice cf the more unpopular course is a 
tribute to his courage and consistency,— 
however wise that course may have been. 
January 25 is set as the date for the new 
elections, and the Kaiser has declared that 
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in case Parliament (which will meet about 
a fortnight later) continues stubborn it will 
be again dissolved. The whole question is 
one of more than merely colonial policy. It 
it really the culminating protest of the en- 
tire German people against the tremendous 
financial burdens which have been imposed 
upon them by Emperor William’s vast am- 
bitions in world .politics. Germany is very 
prosperous and the German people sympa- 
thize with the Kaiser’s ambitions for nation- 
al greatness, but a large and increasing num- 
- ber of ‘thoughtful Germans believe that his 
pace is too rapid. Added to the tremendous 
burden of taxes for the military establish- 
ment and the heavy increase in the cost of 
food brought about by the tax on imports, 
came the revelation of scandals, corruption, 
and cruelty in German Southwest Africa, al- 
most comparable with those charged against 
the Congo administration. ‘This was too 
much, even for German patience, and the 
Parliament refused to sanction the two sup- 
plementary budgets asked for the African 
venture, aggregating $9,550,000,—the total 
budget for the year 1907 necessitated by the 


THE GERMAN IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT (THE REICHSTAG) IN SESSION. 


war (not yet over) in Southwest Africa 
amounting to more than $26,000,000. 


The Reichstag his dissolution, and the Kai- 


ser’s threat to dismiss the body - 
again in case it does not prove 
obedient to his will, make interesting a brief 
statement of the constitution of the German 
Parliament. As it exists to-day the Reich- 
stag is really the result of a compromise be- 
tween Bismarck and the Liberals of more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Chief 
among those, the well-known Socialist, Fer- 
dinand Lasalle, is generally believed to have 
persuaded the Iron Chancellor not to im- 
pose a property qualification for the fran- 
chise. Members of the Reichstag are chosen 
for five years, by direct universal suffrage 
and the secret ballot, the electors being 25 
years of age and not in active military ser- 
vice or otherwise disqualified. Members are 
chosen in single electoral districts designated 
by law. The basis of population for these dis- 
tricts has not changed during .the past 30 
years, the government having resisted all at- 
tempts at revision, chiefly, it is believed, 


and Its 
Powers. 
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through the fear that such a change would 
greatly increase the strength of the Socialist 
representation. Present inequality is very 
noticeable in the case of the large cities, 
which have increased in population so rapid- 
ly, particularly Berlin, which has six-mem- 
bers when it should have at least 20. It 
must also be remembered that in practically 
every respect the Reichstag is subordinate to 
the Bundesrath, or Federal Council; each one 
of the 58 members of which has the right to 
sit in the Reichstag and to speak whenever 
he chooses. Almost all the bills, as well as 
the budget, are proposed in and first dis- 
cussed by the Bundesrath, which then sends 
them to the Reichstag. The former body is 
not only the main source of legislation; it 
has also an executive, function, including the 
power of appointment. The Reichstag can- 


not be summoned to meet without the Bun- 
desrath, whereas the latter can sit alone. It 
-should be remembered further that in Ger-. 
many there is no such thing as ministerial or 
cabinet responsibility. 


The new Reichstag is not likely 
to prove any more pliable in the 
colonial matter than the one just 
dissolved. ‘The government could perhaps 
manage the conservative groups in Par- 
liament. 
Kaiser fears. Inthe 
face of the obsta- 
cles put in the way 
of a full and free. 
representation, this 
party in the last 
general election (in 
1903) polled 3,- 
000,000 votes. and 

- returned 79 mem-— 
bers. . In spite of 
all that can be done 
to prevent it, close 
observers of Ger- 
man politics believe 
that the next Par- 
liament will con- 
tain -a still larger 
group of -the fol- 
lowers of Herr 
Bebel. - For some 
years the govern- - 
ment has depended 
for the carryingout 
of its pet policies 
upon the Centrists, 


Socialism 


us. 
Clericalism. 


If I pray in Polish my 
teacher beats me. 


But it is the Socialist vote the. 
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Catholic members, which form the largest 
single group in the assembly, ‘numbering 
102 in the session just closed. It is signifi- 
cant that, just at the moment when France 
is in the midst of her struggle with. the 
church, with Spain just entering upon her 
campaign of disestgblishment, and England 
struggling with her state church over the 
question of popular education, the German 
Emperor, after all his overtures to Rome, 
should be deserted by the Clerical members 
of his own Parliament. 


It is sipsificant, also, that the 
united Polish vote of the Reich- 
stag should have gone with the 
rest of the Center in defeating the will of the 
Kaiser. This is the answer of the Poles to . 
the long campaign against the school children 
in Posen and the other Polish provinces of 
Prussia. All the east of the empire is stirred 
by this language agitation. Count Balle- 
strem, president of the dissolved Reichstag, 
is a candidate from a largely Polish district 
in Silesia, and so fearful is he of defeat that 
he has declined to come out. for re-election. 
On another page this month we survey the 
situation in Polish Prussia regarding the 
school matter. The decision of the Vatican, 
delivered during a special. audience of the 
Pope with Cardinal Kopp, Bishop of Breslau 


Germany 
and the 
Poles. 


THE SAD CASE OF THE YOUNG PRUSSIAN POLE. 


If I don’t pray at all the 
priest beats me, 


If I pray in German my 
father beats me. 
From Ulk (Berlin). 
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(who donot recognize the boundaries be- 
tween Russia, Austria, and Germany, but 
claim kinship with all speaking their tongue), 
it was announced, on December 6, that their 
belovcd University of. Warsaw would be re- 
moved by the St. Petersburg government to 
some Russian city, thus leaving Russian Po- 
land without a single university. 


In the midst of reports of im- 
perial ukases and edicts granting 
lands to the peasants, and of ter- . 
rorist plots and famine-relief scandals, the 
one fact of absorbing interest from Russia is 
the approaching election for the new Duma 
and the evident intention of the voters of the 
empire, in spite of all sorts of obstacles in the 
way, to return a radical liberal body at the 


The Coming 
Russian 
Elections. 


- elections this month. On the eve of the elec- 


CARDINAL KOPP, ARCHBISHOP OF BRESLAU. 

(Who has recently visited Rome for instructions in 
the matter of the use of Polish in the schools of 
Posen.) 


and virtual head of the German hierarchy in 
this section, announcing that the church 
would kecp neutral in the contest, while an 
apparent setback for the Poles has not dis- 


couraged them. ‘The contest is a political 
one, says the church, and not a religious one. 
Therefore, the Vatican cannot interfere. The 
position of the Polish churchmen and parents 
generally in this matter is indicated by the 
closing paragraph of the last circular letter 
of the late Polish Archbishop Stablewski (of 
Posen), in which he says: 

‘To the Emperor belongs the money, sk this 
you pay without murmuring. In truth, you give 
yet more than this,—you give your blood, 
your own sons, for the defence of the father- 
land. But speech aad faith are from God and 
for these gifts you have to make payment to 
Him. 

To increase the sufferings of the Poles 


tions the Stolypin administration is attempt- 
ing by all possible means to strengthen the 
reactionary elements and bar out Liberals 
and Radicals. The Nowvoye’ Vremya, the 
semi-officially inspired - daily of St. Peters- 


-burg, does not hesitate to justify the illegal 


acts of the administration, constantly reiter- 
ating its casuistic argument that the funda- 
mental laws of Russia are still based on the 
autocratic principle. Premier Stolypin, on 
the one hand, is vigorously supporting reac- 
tionary parties and, on the other, coquetting 
with western European bankers, endeavoring 
to secure a new loan and promising that the 
coming Duma will settle all. pressing prob- 
lems. The administration press bureaus are 
trying to persuade the foreign journals that 
the heavy punishments by court-martial in 
Russia, during the past. few months, have 
now almost entirely “ pacified ” the country. 
At the same time, Russian periodicals are full 
of horrible reports of famine in more than 20 
provinces, of assassinations and arrests of in- 
nocent people, and of general disorder. Since 
October 31, 1905, a total of 24,239 persons 
found death in riots or at the hands of the 
executioner. Of these 1518 were “ officially 
put to death.” During the year, according 
to the Strana, 31 provinces were wholly 
and 46 partially under exceptional laws 
(state of war, or siege, etc.), while there 
were 1629 agrarian riots. During the same 
period 183 secret printing offices and 150 de- 
pots of arms were discovered, containing 


‘thousands of rifles and revolvers, tons of 


powder ‘and explosives, and several machine 
guns. Bombs to the number of 244 were 
thrown at officials, while no less than 1955 
armed burglaries were reported. 





THE PROGRESS OF 


THE WORLD: 


. te 
HOW THE NEW RUSSIAN DUMA IS TO BE “ REGULATED.” 


Tne Czar (to Premier Stolypin, who is standing by the ballot box) : 


“But, my dear Stolypin, if you 


manage things in that way we shall not get a single, solitary elector.” 


STOLYPIN : 


“Ob, never mind, Your Majesty, we ourselves shall be there; and then, you een you 


can choose a Duma to suit yourself.”—From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


One of the noteworthy facts of 
international politics during ‘the 
month of December was the at- 
tention. paid by European governments to 
African affairs. In the north, France and 
Spain have been watching Morocco, where 
the rebel chief Raisuli has been making 
trouble, while Europe is uneasily awaiting the 
date (early this month) when the Algeciras 
treaty takes effect. This convention, by the 
way, was ratified by’the French Parliament 
on December 6, by the German Reichstag 
on December 10, and by our own Senate 
two days later. Interest in Abyssinia cen- 
‘tered around the signing of the agreement 
between the Negus Menelik and Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, guaranteeing the 
integrity of the country, and granting rail- 
road privileges to the nations concerned. The 
formal documentary granting of a constitution 
to the Transvaal (the terms of which were 
outlined by Under-Secretary of the Colonies 
Churchill in the British Commons on July 
31, last, and at the time commented upon in 
these pages) was an event of the middle of 
last month (December 12). ‘The great 


Africa in the 
baie 
Thought. 


topic of African interest, however, was the 
Congo Free State and the world-wide con- 
cern over the alleged misrule of King Leo- 
pold of Belgium in this state. 


The granting by King Leopold, 
with the ratification of the Bel- 
giari Parliament, of valuable 
commercial concessions, particularly for the 
production of rubber, in the Congo re- 
gion, to an American syndicate, in which 
some of the chief interested parties are - 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan and Mr. Simon 
Guggenheim, came almost on the same 
day as the public statement of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, British Foreign Minister, that, 
should negotiations with Belgium regarding 
reforms in the Congo. prove inconclusive, 
and a continuance of the present régime be 
threatened, it would be the duty of Great . 
Britain to sound the other Powers as to 
what views they held on the subject. It 
will be impossible, said-Sir Edward, “ for 
the British Government to continue to rec- 
ognize indefinitely the present state of af- 
fairs.” A resolution providing for an in- 


Belgium 
and 
The Congo. 
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“ FREE” CONGO IN THE RUBBER COILS. 
From Punch (London). 


vestigation by the United States-is now 
pending in the Foreign Relations Committee 
of our own Senate, having been introduced 


by Senator Lodge. The charges of cruelty, 
greed, and scandalous administrative abuses 
in the Congo State (including the mainte- 
nance of a paid lobby for influencing legis- 
lators all-over the world) have been made so 
often during the past few years that we 
need only refer to them here. At the same 
time, they have been so vehemently denied 
(no less eminent a personage than Cardinal 
Gibbons, in an address at Baltimore on De- 
cember 15, before the Congo Reform Asso- 
ciation, declared that Leopold’s rule in that 


_ ‘state was humanitarian and that stories of 


his cruelties have been greatly exaggerated, 
the Cardinal. attributing the attacks on his 
administration to religious jealousy and com- 
mercial rivalry) .that it would seem to be 
difficult to get at the truth in the matter. 
The Belgian Government and people appear 
to support their King, Parliament having, 
late in November, ratified King Leopold’s 
commercial concession referred to above and 
expressed its opinion that the state should be 
formally annexed to Belgium in the near 
future. The Belgian King himself denies the 
atrocities charged against him, claiming that 
self-interest would forbid the commission of 
such outrages if humanity did not. 
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THE CONGO FREE STATE AS ESTABLISHED IN 1885 BY THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN, 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From November 19 to December 18, 1906.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


December 3.—The short session of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress begins....In the Senate, Mr. 
Penrose (Rep., Pa.) and Mr. Foraker (Rep., 
Ohio) offer resolutions calling for information 
on the case of the discharged negro troops. 

December 4—The President’s annual message 
is read in both branches....In the Senate, Mr. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT SAMUEL SPENCER, OF THE 
. SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
(Killed by a collision on his own road, Thanksgiving 
Day, November 29, 1906.) 


Rayner (Dem., Md.) introduces resolutions de- 
claring the belief of the Senate that the federal 
Government has no right to interfere with the 
exclusion of Japanese from the San Francisco 
schools. 

December 5.—In the Senate, a resolution pre- 
sented by Mr. Flint (Rep., Cal.) calling for in- 
formation in connection with the investigation 
of the Japanese schools controversy, is adopted 
without debate....The House passes the bill 
authorizing national banks to make’loans on real 
estate security. 

December 6.—In the Senate, the Penrose and 
Foraker resolutions, calling for information on 
the discharge of members of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, are adopted. ...In the House, the Pilot- 
age bill introduced by. Mr. | Littlefield (Rep., 
Maine) is defeated by a vote of 110 to 164. 


December 7.—Theé House passes a bill repeal- 
ing that part of the Interstate Commerce law re- 
lating to convict-made goods. 

December 10.—The Senate debates an Anti- 
Child-Labor bill applying. to the District of 
Columbia....The House considers the Legis- 
lative Appropriation bill. 

December 11.—In the Senate, Mr. Burrows 
(Rep., Mich.) advocates the adoption of a reso- 
lution holding that Senator Smoot (Rep., Utah) 
is not entitled to a seat. : 

Decémber 12.—The Senate, in executive ses- 
sion, confirms the nominations of William H. 
Moody to be Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court and of Charles J. Bonaparte to be Attor- 
ney-General, Victor H. Metcalf to be Secretary 
of the Navy, and Oscar S. Straus to be Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, and ratifies the Alge- 
ciras treaty....The House, by a vote of 142 to 
25, adopts an amendment to the Legislative Ap- 
propriation bill prohibiting simplified speHing in 
Congressional documents. 

December 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Dubois 
(Dem., Idaho) speaks on the case of Senator 


Copyright by Clinedinst.. 
W. W. FINLEY, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Smoot, of Utah....fhe House unanimously 

votes to return to the old standard of Spelling. 
December 14.—The House passes the Legis- 

lative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation 
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bill, with an amendment raising the salaries of 
the Vice-President, the Speaker of the House, 
and members of the cabinet to $12,000 a year; 
the proposition to increase the pay of members 
of Congress is defeated. 

December 15.—The House passes 350 private 
pension bills in less than an hour. 

December 17.—Messages from the President 
on the Panama Canal, the naval personnel, and 
the public land law are read in both branches 
.... lhe Senate passes resolutions directing an 
investigation of the International. Harvester 
Company and asking information as to the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate trade in ar- 
ticles made by child labor....The House dis- 
cusses the Indian Appropriation bill. 

December 18.—The President’s message trans- 
mitting Secretary Metcalf’s report on the Japa- 
nese in San Francisco is read in beth branches... . 
The Senate passes the Urgency Deficiency Appro- 
priation bill and a bill requiring a child-labor in- 
vestigation by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor....The House passes the Indian Appro- 
priation bill. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

November 19.—It is announced that President 
Roosevelt has abolished the office of governor 
of the Panama Canal Zone and placed Chairman 
Shonts in full control of work on the Isthmus. 

November 22.—The New York Central Rail- 
road is fined $18,000 for giving rebates to the 
Sugar Trust. 

November 23.—President Joseph F. Smith, of 
the Mormon church, pleads guilty to a charge of 
unlawful cohabitation and pays a fine of $300 
....Judges to compose the new Supreme and 
Superior courts of the State of Vermont are 
elected by the Legislature. 

November 25.—The federal grand jury at St. 
Louis returns two indictments, with a total of 
72 counts, against the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany, charging the company with having accepted 
rebates and illegal discrimination from freight 
rates over southwestern railroads. 

November 28.—Mayor Schmitz of San Fran- 
cisco is arrested on a charge of extortion found 
by a‘grand jury. 

December 3.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in session at Pueblo, Col., finds that the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad has discrimi- 
nated in freight rates. 

December 7.—The federal grand jury investi- 
gating coal-land frauds in Utah returns indict- 
ments against the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, 
the Union Pacific Coal Company, and the Utah 
Fuel Company. 

December 11.—By a referendum vote the city 
of Boston decides that one hotel to every 20,000 
of the population shall have.the privilege of sell- 
ing liquor up till 12 o’clock midnight. 

December 13.—The proposed $60,000,000 stock 
issue of the Great Northern Railroad is pro- 
nounced illegai by the Attorney-General of Min- 
nesota. 

December 17.—Oscar S. Straus of New York 
becomes Secretary of Commerce and Labor; 
Secretary Metcalf goes to the Navy Department, 
Secretary Bonaparte to the Department of Jus- 
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tice, and Mr. Moody is sworn in as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court....Argument on 
the case of Kansas against Colorado over the 
flow of the Colorado River is begun in the 
United States Supreme Court. 


December 18.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission investigates, at St. Louis and Minne- 
apolis, the Western car shortage and fuel famine. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


November 20.—The French Senate, by a vote 
of 213 to 32, passes a resolution in favor of the 
government. 


November 22.—Herr von. Arnim-Criewen is 
appointed Prussian Minister of Agriculture. 

November 23.—The French minister's pro- 
gramme of naval construction is approved by the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

November 24.—The Austro-Hungarian dele- 
gates assemble at Budapest. 

November 26.—The Minister of Finance in 

Ecuador resigns as a result of rumors of a large 
defalcation in his department. 
_ November 27.—The general committee of the 
National Liberal Federation of England de- 
nounces the House of Lords for its action on 
the Education bill....M. Kauffman, the Russian 
Minister of Education, submits a plan for the 
reform of the primary school system. 

November 28.—The Spanish cabinet resigns 
after a conference with the King....The debate 
on the administration of the Congo Free State 
opens in the Belgian Parliament....A new min- 
istry is formed in Natal. : 

November 29.—The new Moret cabinet in 
Spain takes office....Both sides in the British 
House of Lords make minor concessions on the 
Education bill. : 


December 1.—Wilhelm Voigt, who robbed the 
treasury of Koepenick, is sentenced at Berlin to 
four years’ imprisonment. 

December 3.—The Spanish cabinet resigns. 

December 4.—The Italian Government asks 


for $182,000,000 to improve the railroads.... 
The Manitoba cabinet decides to investigate 
charges that grain dealers have combined to 
keep down the prices paid to the farmers.... 
King Alfonso approves the formation of a ngw 
Liberal cabinet in Spain, headed by-Marquis de 
la Vega; General Weyler takes the portfolio of 
war. 

December 5.—The debate in the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies on the Congo Free State 
is postponed indefinitely. 

December 6.—The Education bill passes the 
third reading in the British House of Lords. 

December 7.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by a vote of 364 to 187, passes the bill pro- 
viding for the purchase of the Western Railway 
by: the staté. : 

December 9.—It is announced that the Vatican 
has rejected the French Government’s offer 
under which Catholic services may be held in 
France. 

December 10.—Mr. Birrell announces in the 
British House of Commons that the government 
has decided to reject all the amendments made 
by the House of Lords to the Education bill. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


December 11.—The French Government ar- 
rests and sends to the Italian frontier Mgr. 
Montagnini, who has been acting as the Vati- 
can’s representative at Paris....The British 
House of Commons, by a vote ‘of 317 to 89, 
adopts a motion introduced by the Premier that 
the amendments to the Education bill made by 
the Lords be voted on as a whole. 

December 12.—The British House of Com- 
mons, by a vote of 416 to 107, rejects all the 
amendments of the House of Lords to the Edu- 
cation bill....Letters patent.are issued in- Lon- 
don granting a constitution to the Transvaal. 

December 13.—M. Edouard Muller is elected 
President of the Swiss Confederation....The 
German Reichstag is dissolved, after the govern- 
ment’s defeat on the supplementary budget to 
maintain the garrison in German Southwest 
Africa. ...Masses are held in France in defiance 
of the law and the governement begins prosecu- 
tions. 

December 14.—The Belgian Chamber of Depu- 
ties votes for the annexation of the Congo Free 
State. 

December 16.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties meets in extraordinary session and passes 
budget. 

December 17. —The British House of Lords 
adjourns debate in order to give the leaders of 
the opposing parties arf opportunity to reach an 
agreement on the Education bill. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 

November 20.—French officials give a prelim- 
inary decision barring out ‘American pork. 

November 23.—Canada informs the United 
States that the postal converition between the 
two countries -will be abrogated on May 7, 1907. 








PROFESSOR HERSCHEL C; PARKER. 


(Member of the Mt. McKinley exploring expedition 
of 1906 and author of the article en page 49.) 


DR. CLIFFORD H. IRION. Ma 


(President of the Louisiana State Board of Health 
and president-elect of the International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis.) 


November 25.—An agreement between France 
and Spain, providing for the landing of 3000 
troops in Morocco if necessary, is made public 
in Paris. 

December 6:—The Algeciras convention is 
ratified unanimously by the French: Chamber of 
Deputies. ; 

December 8.—The correspondence between the 
United States and the British Foreign Office and 
Newfoundland and the Colonial Office, regard- 
ing the fisheries modus vivendi, is made public 
in London. 

December to.—The German Reichstag ratifies 
the Algeciras convention. 

December 13.—Conventions between Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, regarding Abyssinia 
and the suppression of the traffic in contraband 
of war on the Somaliland coast, are signed. 

December 14.—The appointment of Enrique 
C. Creel as Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States is officially announced. _- 

December 18.—Signor Tittoni, the Italian For- 
eign Miriister, in a speech before the Chamber 
of Deputies, expresses the government’s inten- 
tion to hold firmly to the Triple’ Alljance. 

‘-CTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

November 19:—A severe earthquake shock is 
felt along the coast of Western Australia.... 
An American company receives a Congo con- 
cession of about 2,500,000 acres for 60 years.. 
Forty-two persons are drowned in a collision be- 
tween an Alaskan liner and a Puget Sound 
steamer. 
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November 20.—Secretary Root addresses the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress at Kan- 
sas City on South American trade conditions. 


November 21.—In a collision between the 
North German Lloyd steamship Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse and the British Royal Mail 
steamship Orinoco, in the British Channel, nine 
lives are, lost. 


November 22.—The Chinese imperial regula- 
tions for the suppression of the. use of opium 
in China are published....A prairie fire sweeps 
over a million acres in western Texas and east- 
ern New Mexico. 


November 23.—Commander Peary and _ his 
Arctic ship Roosevelt arrive at Sydney, C. B. 


November 24.—Eight of the English women 
suffragists are released from jail....Samuel 
Gompers is re-elected president of the American 
Federation of Labor at its Minnecpolis meeting. 


November 26.—A new wage schedule goes 
into effect in Fall River; Mass....President 
Roosevelt returns to Washington from Panama. 


November 28.—A factory for explosives is 
blown up near Witten, Germany; 40 people are 
killed and 200 injured....Two British zronauts 
make the journey from ‘London to Vevey, Swit- 
zerland, 420 miles, in 16 hours. 


. November 29.—President Samuel Spencer, of 
the Southern Railway, and six others, are killed 
in a railroad collision near Lynchburg, Va. 


December 5.—Andrew Carnegie presents the 
artificial laké bearing his name to Princeton 
University. 


December 7.—Seven lives are lost in a frater- 
nity-house fire at Cornell University. 


December 10.—The Nobel Peace Prize is 
awarded at Christiania to President Roosevelt. 


December 17.—The Hamburg-American 
steamer Victoria Luise goes ashore off Port 
Royal; all the passengers are safely landed at 
Kingston; the vessel becomes a total wreck; 
Captain Brunswig commits suicide. 

December 18.—Following the announcement 
of $100,000,000 issue of Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul stock, there is a serious drop in the 
market. . . Policyholders in ‘the leading New 
York insurance companies participate in the elec- 
tion of trustees under the State law. 

. OBITUARY. 

November 19—Gen. John H.. Bryant, a 
well-known. resident of Washington and New 
York, 67....Georgia Cayvan, a well-known New 
York actress, 48. 

November 20.—Dr. C. Gerhard, former 
superintendent of the Harrisburg State Insane 
’ Hospital, Pennsylvania, 64. 


November 21.—Bishop John J. Tigert, of the . 


Methodist-Episcopal Church South, 50. 


November 22:—Henry Robert Brand, second 
- Viscount Hampden, 65. 


November 23.—Prof. W. H. Chandler, of Le- 
high University, 65....Barclay White, of New 
Jersey, formerly United States Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, 85. 


‘Chicago financier, 62... 
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’ November 24.—Mgr. Stablewski, Roman Cath- 
clic Archbishop of Posen, 65. 


November 28.—President William P. Kane, of 
Wabash College, 60....Rev. William Howe, D. 
D., said to have been the oldest Baptist clergy- 
man in the world, 100....Prof. August A. 
Bloombergh, of Lafayette College, 72... .Brig.- 
Gen. George William Baird, U. S. A., 67. 


November 29.—Samuel Spencer, president of 
the Southern Railway, 59....Gen. Philip Schuy- 
ler, of New York, 70....Mayor Elisha Dyer, of 
Providence, formerly Governor of Rhode Is- 
land, 67. 


November 30.—Sir Edward James Reed, a 
leading English authority on shipbuilding and 
naval designing, 76....Otto Young, a leading 
-Gen. L. Victor Baugh- 
man, one of the Democratic leaders of Mary- 
land, 61....William Lee, once a well-known 
publisher of Boston and New York, 8o. 


December 1.—Arthur Vaughan: Abbott, a civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineer, of New York 
City, 52....Mark Hassler, widely known as a 
musical director and composer, 78....Henry 
Cassel, a well-known chemist, 59. 


December 2.—Ferdinand Thomas Lee Boyle, 
portrait painter, 86. 


December 4.—Chief Justice Andrew P. Wis- 
well, of the Maine Supreme Court, 54....Miss 
Cora Wilburn, writer of Jewish poems, 75, 

December 6.—Ex-Gov. George W. Hendee, of 
Vermont, 74....Rear-Admiral Peter C. Asser- 
son, S. N. (retired), 66....John Harsen 
Rhoades, of New York City, 68 

December 7.—Dr. Giuseppe Lapponi, personal 
physician to Pope Leo XIII. and Pope Pius X 

.Dr. Alexander E. MacDonald, a well-known 
alienist, 61....Harriet ‘Reifsnyder Sharpless, a 
famous army nurse in the Civil War, 

December 8.—Ex-Gov. Alonzo Gapcilen; of 
Maine, 93....Bishop George F. Seymour, of the 
Episcopal diocese of Springfield, IIl., 78. 

December 9.—Ferdinand Trunetbére: the aca- 
demician, 57....Dr. Fernand Henrotin, a leading 
Chicago physician, 509. - 

December 11.—Ex-Gov. Franklin J: Moses, of 


‘South Carolina, 60. 


* December 12.—Samuel Dodd, arvnident of the 
International Silver Company, 72....Ex-Sena- 
tor Arthur Brown, of Utah, 63.. ‘Sir John 
Leng, M. P. for Dundee, Scotland, 8. 

December 13.—Col.- William. L. Brown, a well- 
known New York Democrat, 66. 

December 14.—Jeremiah Curtin, linguist and 
philologist, said to. have been proficie t in 70 
languages, 66....Prof. William J. Herdman, of 
the University of Michigan, 58....Rev. Au- 
gustus Grotrian, of the German United Evangeli- 
cal Synod of North America, .86. 

December 15.—John Speer, who was promi- 
nent in Kansas Free-State troubles, 

December 17.—Gen. John M. Hood, a Con- 
federate: veteran of the Civil War, 63. 

December 18.—Mgr. Adami, one of the most 
wealthy of the- Roman Catholic. prelates, who 
left $1,000,000 to the Pope....John Armo 
Knox, founder and editor of Texas Siftings, 4 





CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 
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UNCLE SAM, THE MODERN GIANT KILLER. 


‘(Before his threatening anti-trust Jaw stick even the chief-of trusts quails.) 
‘ From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 




















THE PRESIDENT HOM® AGAIN. A PUPIL OF THE “ OLD a SCHOOL. 
From the Evening Telegram (New York). . From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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Mit : 
NYS ty (President Roosevelt has illustrated his message 
Yi to Congress. The American cartoonist welcomes him 
‘iti to the craft. . No trouble finding something “to do 
TEACHING THE YOUNG IDBA HOW TO SPELL. with ex-President Roosevelt.”) 
From the World (New York). From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





Congress has decided, with great unanimity, that it will stick to the, established way of 
spelling the English language, and the President, except for his own personal correspondence, 
gracefully acquiesces. The Government Printing Office accordingly drops the 300 .simplified 
words, although all of this season’s executive documents and reports use “thru” and the other 
novelties promulgated by the Carnegie board. The action of Congress. is in accord with that 
of the newspapers and periodicals of the country with hardly any exceptions. 











“ LEOPOLD, ¥OU SHE, I HAVE HAD TO STRETCH MY 
CONSCIENCE IN ORDER TO GET RUBBER HERD.” 


(Leopold has granted an American syndicate im- 
mense concessions in the Congo.—News Item). . “WAIT JUST A MOMENT, MR. PRESIDENT.” 


From the International Syndicate (Baltimore). From the Leader (Cleveland). 








“ SOME CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 


SEEKING THE BUBBLE REPUTATION EVEN IN THB 
CANNON’S MOUTH. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


UNCLE SAM PREPARING TO LOOK INTO THE CAR 
SHORTAGE IN THE NORTHWEST. 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





“ WILL THE PRESIDENT CRACK THE OTHER UNWRITTEN 
-Law?”’—From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 








IT CANNOT BE HFFACED. 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 
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| Sie. Uncite Sam: “Child labor may be cheap enough 
THE RAINBOW BRIDGE. for you, but this cost must be paid by others.” 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). From the International Syndicate (Baltimore), 
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EDWARD H. 











HARRIMAN: 


‘THE cynosure of the moment, beyond 
doubt, is Mr. Harriman. The literary 
accumulation regarding him is already exten- 
sive, threatening a mild deluge. Throughout 
it all there is to be traced a determination to 
regard Mr. Harriman as a sudden advent, 
a sort of flaming meteor that had recently 
come in the sky,—if you like, a stella nova. 
This is dramatic, picturesque, but not very 
accurate. For example: 

The other day when the Fish-Harriman 
“war” in the Illinois Central ended with 
the ousting of Mr. Fish, one of the things 
that undoubtedly stirred public sentiment in 
the latter’s favor was his long term of office. 
He had been president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral for 19 years. This, as our little human 
concerns go, is a long time. You will re- 
member this was the term of Jean Valjean’s 
imprisonment, and you will-recall the thrill 
which Hugo gets out of the idea of a man’s 
life being a blank for ali these years. In 
point of fact, few great railroad presidents of 


the country, Mr. Hill, of the Great North- 


ern, excepted, have served: anything like so 
long. : 
But when Mr. Fish was deposed Mr. 
Harriman. had been a director in the IIlinois 
Central for 23 years. He was elected in 
1883, four years before Mr. Fish was chosen 
president, and, with an interval of a few 
months, has served continuously ever since,— 
that is, nearly a quarter of a century. 
HIS LONG RAILROAD EXPERIENCE. 


Again, the idea: persists that Mr. Harri- 
man bolted into the saddle of the Union Pa- 
cific presidency with little previous railroad 
training, much as some effete Easterner might 
essay a bucking bronco on the plains of the 
West. This again is forcing the dramatic 
note. My. Harriman was vice-president of 
the Illinois Central, as an operating official, 
as far back as 1887. In the absence of Mr. 
Fish. he ‘was for a time its acting head. 

he Union Pacific was not his first rail- 
road presidency; it was his third or fourth. 
Even before he had gone into the Illinois 
Central he had bought a small road and built 
it. up by precisely the same method that he 
afterward employed with such amazing suc- 
cess in the Union Pacific, 


““COLOSSUS .OF ROADS,” 


BY CARL SNYDER. 


Still further, the notion prevails that in 
1898, when he was made chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Union’ Pacific, 
he was gn entirely unknown man. Then, as 
now, perhaps more then than now,—for 
doubtless he is growing more accustomed to 
the limelight—Mr. Harriman disliked pub- 
licity. But he was not unknown to the men 
who associated with him to pay the United 
States Government a slight matter of $50,- 
000,000 or $60,000,000 for the control. of 
the Union Pacific Railway. 

And yet, again:- Last August, when that 
road made a very sensational increase in its - 
dividend, and prices of Union Pacific soared 
in a fashion to bring much dismay to reck- 
less folk who: had sold stocks that were not 
their own, there was the same notion that 
Mr. Harriman was new -to this sort of 
thing. It was then recalled that he had been 
a member of the Stock Exchange for 36 
years. 

HARRIMAN AND VANDERBILT. 

He is not a young man. In another month 
he. will be 59. He was past 50 when he 
began the chief work of his life, the rebuild- 
ing of the Union Pacific. Yet in this regard 
he preceded Commodore Vanderbilt by six 
or seven years. When the creator of the New 
York Central entered railroading he was past 
56. One may recall that he lived to build 
up the most extensive railroad system of his 
day, and what was then the most extensive 
in the world. 

This is a queer little teapot of a world, 
and we fume a good deal. A short time ago 


-it was announced that the Union -Pacific,— 


that is to say, Mr. Harriman,—had secured 
a large block of Baltimore & Ohio stock, and 
it was assumed that he thereby became dom- 
inant in the affairs of that road. He was 
already at the head of the most militant and, 
perhaps, the richest railroad organization on 
the continent. A short time afterward came 
the ousting of President Fish from the 
Illinois Central, giving the Harriman inter- 


‘ests practical command of that rich old road. 
‘Adding these two lines to the Union Pacific 


and the Southern Pacific puts Mr. Harri- 
man, or the group of men whom he chiefly 
represents, in control of a connected system 
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MR. HARRIMAN’S MOTHER WITH CHILDREN. 


(A family picture taken when Edward, or Henry, as 
he was then called, was the youngest of four Har- 
riman children.) 


of nearly 25,000 miles of main track,—say 
about one-eighth of the railroad mileage of 
the country. He is the head of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company as well. His road, 
in addition, owns about a third of the Chicago 
& Alton, and until the present year was in 
control of that line. It is supposed to hold, 
indirectly, a very large block of Atchison. 
Mr. Harriman is likewise a director, and a 
very active and inquiring and directing di- 
rector, in the Erie, in the 
Delaware & Hudson, etc. 
He is said to own the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island 
personally, and he has be- 
hind him undoubtedly the 
‘richest combination or 
group of banks national, 
banks private, capitalists, 
investors, insurance com- 
pany presidents, et cetera 
and et cetera, that this 
slight fragment of the 
solar system has ever 
known. 

All this seemed a trifle 
formidable. Despite pip- 
ing times of prosperity the 
usual “warning note” 
was heard. Mr. Sereno 
Pratt, who writes so bril- 
liantly the editorial page of 
the Wall] Street Journal, 


-stroyed by an earthquake. 


had a very striking article on ‘ The Colossus 
of Roads,” meaning Mr. Harriman, and clos- 
ing with the menacing remembrance that the 
original Colossus of this homonym was de- 
The phrase has 
traveled over the country. Looking back 50 
or 60 years, it will be seen that the public 
temper does not vastly change. 


‘A BAFFLING PERSONALITY.” 


.Curiosity regarding a man who wields ~ 
such power, for good or evil, whose acts may 
affect so large a number of people, is doubt- 
less justified; but it is not satisfied. Few 
men have ever been more reticent regarding 
themselves, their aims, than ’Mr. Harriman. 
Even to men of his own world,—that High- 
er World of which Mr. Cromwell spoke .so 
touchingly, when Wells-Fargo shareholders 
unblushingly demanded to know a little more 
regarding their property—Mr. Harriman’ 
is more or less of a mystery, a “ baffling per- 
sonality.” This must be largely due to a 
highly developed ability to keep his own 
counsel, 

The past of this Colossus does not differ 
from that of the average successful Ameri- 
can. He began young, he began poor, and 
he has worked ; an intensive adverb might be 
attached to each of these phrases. He has 
worked very hard, he began very'young. He 
was 14 years old when he quit school to go 
into a Wall Street broker’s office. His first 
year’s salary went to his father; he never 
got a doliar of it, 


THE HARRIMAN HOMESTEAD AT HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND, 
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The father was an Episcopal clergyman, 
and the family was large. At the time of 
Mr. Harriman’s birth the Rev. Orlando 
Harriman was rector of the little parish of 
St. George’s, at Hempstead, Long Island. 
The family was English of origin.’ The 
Harriman who came over along in 1800 
must have been very well to do, if he was 


A NATURAL LEADER. 


_ His family. was large; there were four sons 
and two daughters. ‘“ Henry,” as E. H. 


Harriman was known as a boy, was the third 
son and the fourth child. He was by all 
accounts very much the father of the man; 
he was a “ scrapper,” and a day begun with- 











MR. HARRIMAN’S MOTHER AND FATHER. 


not rich. He drove a four-in-hand, and 
certainly four-in-hands were rare enough in 
that day. He had a large family, his sons 
and daughters had large families, and so it is 
that the tribe of Harrimans is numerous. An 
uncle, Oliver Harriman, came to be one of 
the best-known merchants of New York. 
Afterward, the Rev. Orlando Harriman 
had charge of two small parishes in Jersey 
City. A photagraph represents him as a 
large-headed, square-shouldered, deep-chested 
sort of a man, with heavy, beetling brows and 
strong jaws,—a kind of Charles Darwin sort 
of a head, as you see it in Darwin’s earlier 
portraits, bull-dog English all over,—as little 
the ministerial type as anything you can well 
imagine. Nevertheless, he was something of 
a classical scholar; at Columbia won medals 
and honors, and of those medals and honors 
it was interesting to find his son, not in the 
least a classical scholar, extremely proud. 


out a shindy was not begun properly. An 
associate of his school days described him as 
“the worst little devil in his class, and al- 
ways at the top of it.” He was generally at 
the top of things,—but sports and organiza- 
tions much more than studies. He did not 


like to study, he says. When the war broke 


out he organized a company of youngsters of 
his own age into a troup of zouaves; they 
met the regiments of soldiery that passed 
through Jersey City and had a royal time. 
For a time Mr. Harriman and his brothers 
attended Trinity School, in New York. To 
do this they got up before daylight, got their 
own breakfasts, tramped two miles to the 
ferry, and then another mile to the school. 
Perhaps the boy did not much mind when 
he exchanged this for a place in a Wall 
Street office. It is rather notable that three 
of the four brothers gravitated to Wall 
Street, perhaps more because of .family con-. 
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nections than anything else. An older 
brother, John Neilson Harriman, was a 
partner in a Wall Street house with the fam- 
ous “ Larry” Jerome, father of the present 
district attorney of New York. 

At 18,—that is to say, four years after 
he went into “the Street ”—E. H. Harri- 
man had a partnership; it was not in his 
brother’s firm; at 22 he struck out for him- 
self, and bought a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange. - This he has held ever since. 
There are few members who have held their 
seats longer than he, and all this, I take it, 
strikes the keynote to Mr. Harriman’s ca- 
reer and his personality. He began on Wall 
Street; he grew up in Wall Street; he has 
the Wall Street point of view. But as we 
shall see, there is a second large fact, and 
that is that in a sense he grew out of Wall 
Street, broadened beyond Broad Street, and I 
think this explains the second part of him. 

The original firm which he organized was 
E. H. Harriman & Co. This is the present 
firm of Harriman & Co., but its founder is 
no longer a member of it. Of course, in 
1870, when the firm was organized, a broker- 
age business required no such capital as it 
does now. A seat on the exchange sold then 
for from $10,000 to $15,000. Afterward, 
when Mr. Harriman retired, Nicholas Fish, 
brother of Stuyvesant Fish, was for a time a 
special partner in the firm. Both of them had 
rich connections; especially Mr. Harriman 
became associated with his uncle, Oliver Har- 
riman. I suppose he hustled for business; 
one can scarcely imagine otherwise. At 
any rate, the firm got on. Along in ’83 
came a fight in the Illinois Central, in which 
Stuyvesant Fish was interested. By that 
time Mr. Harriman had acquired a consider- 
able block of Illinois Central stock; he was 
chosen a director; his stock or his influence 
turned the scale. Mr. Fish was’made vice- 
president. In 1886-Oliver Harriman was 
also elected a director, which made the Har- 
riman inte-est very strong in the board, and 


when a year later still Mr. Fish was chosen 


president, E. H. Harriman was his successor 
in the vice-presidency.. 


ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE ILLINOIS .CEN- 
TRAL. ; 


When Mr. Fish went to Europe Mr. Har- 
riman was made acting president. E. T. 
Jeffrey was then general rnanager, and one 
of the best-known railroad men in the coun- 
try. These were days when, as Mr. Harri- 


man remarked, general managers felt like 
brigadier generals, and resented interference. 
There came a difference between the two 
men, and Mr: Jeffrey promptly resigned. 
Probably he did not expect that his resigna- 
tion would be accepted; Mr. Harriman was 
a Wall Street broker who had come out to 
Chicago; obviously he could know’ nothing 
about running a railroad. But he did, and 
the resignation was accepted on the spot. 
Mr. Jeffrey is now president of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad, which is building 
the Western Pacific, paralleling Mr. Harri- 


man’s Centra! Pacific from Salt Lake to San. 


Francisco. 
¢ HIS FIRST RAILROAD. 


Mr. Harriman promptly took the reins in 


his hands and began to pull the road out of 


very much such an embarrassing situation as 


the railroads of the country: are facing at 


the present time,—a plethora of traffic. He 


had already served his apprenticeship as a 
railroad manager. Some years previously he 
had got control of a little-line that ran south- 
ward, 34 miles, from Sodus Bay, on Lake 
Ontario. It was a fragile affair, with a 
traffic as light as its roadbed and equipntent. 
It was Mr. Harriman’s notion that if he had 
a good road he could get business. He made 
it a good road and showed the Pennsylvania, 
whose lines it joined, that he could handle 
their traffic. He got the business from a 
rival road, not by cutting rates but by mak- 
ing a good line. This has been precisely. his 
policy in the development of the whole 
Union Pacific system, and he had developed 
it in its entirety, back-in the early 80’s, in 
his first attempt at railroading. The road 
paid, and he finally sold it to the Pennsyl- 
vania, the morning of the Grant & Ward 
failure. 


WANTED TO RETIRE. 


It is interesting to know that when Mr. 
Harriman was chosen vice-president of the 
Illinois Central he retired from the broker- 
age business, with the intention of devoting 
himself ‘“‘ to more intellectual: pursuits.” He 
had a comfortable fortune, as fortunes were 
considered then. He was still under 40, and 
wanted to go back and make up for lost time. 
“T wasted 15 years of my life,” he said, 


“from the time I.was 14.” When he went - 


to Chicago he did not intend to stay more 


than a few months, but he stayed three years, 


Immediately that he took hold of the Illinois 


Central it was to. inaugurate a new policy, 
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The idea of railroad management then was to 
run a road as cheaply as possible, and pay big 
dividends. Mr. Harriman’s notion was that 
there were bigger dividends in _provid- 
ing adequately for traffic. He set about 
putting in new sidings, extending old 
ones, and because he was in too much of 
a hurry for engines ; 
he rented a big 

equipment from the 

Atchison, which 

that road had or- 

dered but was un- 

able to pay for. The 

congestion was 

broken, the new 

policy was vigor- 

ously carried out, 

and Mr. Harri- 

man himself con- 

siders (although 

Mr. Fish would 

doubtless have other 

ideas) that it was — 
from this time that 

the Illinois Central 

dates as a modern 

railroad. He ap- 

plied to its upbuild- 

ing the same meth- 

ods that he had put 

into effect on his 

litle Sodus Bay 

line. 

It was at this time that he became inter- 
ested in the Alton. ‘There was a rival line 
building that threatened both the Alton and 
the Illinois Central. Mr. Harriman bought 
it, “very cheap,” and partitioned it between 
the two roads. Evidently the merger instinct 
was even then strong, for it was his idea to 
bring the two roads into a closer: relation- 
ship. He and his associates acquired large 
blocks of Alton stock, finally purchasing the 
Blackstone interest, and the Alton passed into 
Harriman hands, there to remain until a 
coterie of gentlemen with fortunes made in 
tin plate, the brothers Moore and their as- 
sociates, bought practically the control of the 
road from under his feet and allied it with 
their Rock Island properties. 


A GREAT WRECK. 


MR. HARRIMAN AT THE 


Meanwhile, to the westward lay the great 


Union Pacific system, prostrate. It had 
been built up to a wide stretching line of 
rails, aggregating about 7500 miles. It went 
down in the crash of ’93. But where other 
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roads had been able to reorganize and get 
back on their feet, the Union Pacific strug- 
gled in vain under the heavy load of the 
Government debt. That amounted, with 
crude and compound interest, to around 
$54,000,000. Against this there were, how- 
ever, securities held in deposit to a value of 
about $13,000,000; 
so that the Govern- 
ment’s net claim 
was in the neigh- 
borhood of $41,- 
000,000. 

It was a_ huge 
and not overly in- 
viting wreck. One 
group of capitalists 
after another tried 
to come to terms 
with the Govern- 
ment and secure the 
road: Senator Brice 
tried; Mr. Morgan 

' tried; they. all 
failed. Finally there 
came an offer one 
day from Mr. Ja- 
cob H. Schiff; it 

‘ was to pay flatly the 

Government’s claim 

and lift entirely the 

Government’s lien. 

It was not an overly 

light-hearted under- - 
taking to pay over $41,000,000 of good 
money, for even this was only a second lien 
on the property. The first-mortgage holders 
had also to be satisfied, to say nothing of 

a great quantity of notes and sundry. se- 

curities. , 

Mr. Harriman. was made chairman of the 
Executive Committee; but so quietly: had: he 
worked through all the previous years that 
there were many, even in Wall Street, to in- 
quire who he was. Mr. Horace G; Burt, 
who had won distinction as an engineer--on 
the Northwestern, was, made president...To 
make the Union Pacific a modern’ road. an 
engineer was needed, and likewise a finan-:' 
cial genius who could work with him, un- 
derstand him. . It was here that Mr. Harri- 
man’s railroad experience came in good stead. 
He was much more than a Wall Street 
broker ; he had a marvelous capacity for mas- 
tering details and for grasping a situation. 
He took an engine and a car, turned the 
train backward, and, running daytimes only, 
went over the road, mile by mile. ; 


TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE. 
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This was in the early summer of ’98. He 
found a great crop growing and prospects 
brightening. The people were. becoming 
more hopeful; they had been saving. The 
country was not nearly so poor as it: was five 
years before. Colorado was turning from 
silver to gold, not politically but practically, 
and growing rich again. Mr.. Harriman 
had faith, faith in the country, faith in the 
West. As he went over the road he gained 
faith in the Union Pacific. He had faith, 
and he had foresight. He believed that the 
long-looked-for turning had come. He saw 
a great crop out on those Western prairies 
preparing a great tonnage for the road that 
was ready to carry it. 


IN .THE SADDLE. 


While yet on the ground, from his explor- 
ing car he telegraphed back a huge order 
for equipment. His associates, his colleagues 
on the Executive Committee, were still fear- 
ful, cautious. They had a huge load to carry 
already; they were little minded. to take on 
more. 

Mr. Harriman telegraphed back: “ I can- 
not wait to discuss the question. The busi- 
ness is here; we must be ready to carry it.” 

The equipment was ordered, the crops ful- 
filled their promise, and Union Pacific earn- 


,ings shot up with a bound. 


The new management was beginning to 
show résults; but purse-strings were still 


tight. To get more money for equipment, 


more money to put the road in position to 


earn more, the new management had to seize 


every available opportunity; the renewal of 
a contract with the Pullman Company 
brought in a considerable sum. This went 
into more equipment. Earnings continued to 
grow. Business throve. ‘The credit of the 
road began to improve. : 

Then it was that Mr. Harriman, with his 
engineers, worked out his great plan for the 
practical rebuilding of the line, at least its 
mountain section. : 

Before the rebuilding was complete it 
had absorbed a matter of $20,000,000; and 
this, it should be understood, applied simply 
to the -main line of the road, stretching from 
Omaha to Ogden. i 


HOW MILLIONS ARE SPENT. 


For the expenditure of so huge a sum the 
consent. of Mr. Harriman’s associates was 
not easily won. ‘This is how he brought 
them round: He had Mr. Berry prepare a 
blue print showing the contour of the road, 


‘tions were not harmonious. 


its curvatures and its gradients, mile by mile, 
To paste under each point where improve- 
ments were proposed, Mr, Harriman had 
drawn up a tabulation showing just the 
amount of curve and grade to be eliminated, 
just what it would cost, just. what the. im- 
provements would save, and the amounts 
which the money would earn if so expended. 
With this big blue print roll thus embei- 
lished, Mr. Harriman went over the matter 
with his associates, convincing them step by 
step. The appropriation was ordered. The 
credit of the road had been established, and 
Mr. Harriman got the money. 

The story of this daring rebuilding has 
been told many times; there is no need to 
repeat it here. The line was leveled down 
to a maximum grade of 41 feet to the mile; 
the Union Pacific occupied the most advan- 
tageous route through: its territory, and prac- 
tically forever barred a direct competitor in 
its especial field. What it all meant has 
been amply attested ‘in the subsequent aston- 
ishing earnings of the road. 

All told, the new company gathered in 
together about 5800 miles of the old system. 
Subsequently about 400 miles of ‘this was 
sold to Senator Clark’s San Pedro & Los 
Angeles line, partly in exchange for a half 


‘interest in that road. And this is the system 


as it stands to-day, 54Qo miles of modern 
road. The Harriman policy has been dis- 
tinctly one of concentration, rebuilding, and 
upbuilding. 


BUYS A WHOLE SYSTEM. 


But in one important direction the Union 
Pacific was blocked. Originally built as a 
twin line to the old Central Pacific, it was 
a link in a transcontinental: route from the 
Missouri River to San Francisco. Subse- 
quently the Central Pacific passed under the 
control. of the Southern Pacific, and rela- 
In 1900 Mr. 
Harriman opened negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Central Pacific property. Mr. 
Huntington, at the head of the Southern Pa- 
cific, was mildly astonished; he had no in- 
tention of letting go of so desirable a part 
of his system. Mr. Harriman’s answer was 
to begin the construction of an independent 
line from Ogden to San Francisco. In the 
midst of the negotiations Mr. Huntington 
died, and then it was that Mr. Harriman 
and his associates carried out one of the 
most brilliant coups in ‘recent railroad an- 
nals. ‘That was the purchase of practical 


control of the whole Southerm Pacific system, 
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MAP OF THE HARRIMAN RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


(Several lines not showp on this map,—the Illinois Central, Chicago & Alton, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
others,—are allied with the Harriman interests.) 


9000 miles of road extending from Portland 
on the north to New Orleans on the south, 
the longest line of continuous track on the 
continent. 


At a stroke a road of nearly twice the ex- - - 


tent of the Union Pacific became its subsidi- 
ary and dependent. But this purchase, even- 
tually involving $90,000,000 par value of 
common stock and $18,000,000 of preferred, 
—perhaps a cash investment in excess of $70,- 
000,000,—was merely the prelude to the ap- 
plication of the same policy of gigantic ex- 
penditure for improvements which was then 
in full sway on the Union Pacific. All told, 
in six years Mr. Harriman’s two roads spent 
a total in excess of two hundred million dol- 
lars, or an average of around $14,000 per 
mile for a, system nearly 15,000 miles in ex- 
tent. 

Nor is there any indication that this lav- 
ish expenditure is drawing to a close. This 


year, though more for new lines than for- 
improvement of old, the system ha appro-° 


priated about $35,000,000. Mr. Harriman 
discusses these matters, he talks and thinks 


‘ment, one in the traffic department. 


in millions much as most men would talk 
and think: in thousands, and as some folk 


‘whom I know better than any one else would 


talk and think in hundreds. 
Is this merely the effect of his position? 
Is it just as easy to think millions, handle 
millions, as hundreds or thousands? Proba- 
bly in some sense, yes; certainly in another 
sense, no. I was particularly struck, as Mr. 
Harriman was explaining the plan or 
method by which this system is operated,—a 
method differing from that of any other rail- 
road in the United States. The system is di- 
vided up into sections, averaging about 2500 
miles in length, and at the chief point of 
each of these sections;—Omaha, Portland, 
New Orleans, etc., two’men are placed in 
full command, one in the operating depart- 
These 
sections, by the way, are independent of the 
question as to whether they belong to one 
road or another, and, in point of fact, 
overlap. 

The basis for these divisions lies in the 
fact that, as Mr, Harriman explained, “ You 
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can find men who will cover from 2500 to 
3000 miles of track; they can more or less 
see over this extent.” 
of natural limit, at least for most men. There 
are not so many who can be found to see over 
a whole system. And so, one fay probably 
conclude, .it is the same with the matter of 
thinking in thousands and in millions. There 
are plenty of men who think very well in 
thousands, many who do very well in hun- 
dreds of thousands, The ability, but perhaps 
equally the opportunity, to think in millions 
is more restricted. 

It is the current idea that Mr. Harriman 
is one of those multifarious and indefatigable 
individuals who, in the present instance, is 
chairman of the board, president, general 
manager, traffic superintendent, section boss, 
and so‘on, all in one. I did not gain this im- 
pression. At Chicago are stationed Mr. 
Kruttschnitt and Mr. Stubbs, the first Di- 
rector of Maintenance and ‘)peration, the 
second Traffic Director. These are the final 
“ buffers” between the operating officers of 
the road and Mr. Harriman. Whatever re- 
’ lates directly and simply to a division, the 
division chiefs have full power to decide upon 
on the spot. There is no telegraphing, no 
waiting for instructions, save where the ques- 
tion lies outside of a given jurisdiction. Then 
the question is up to Chicago, to one or the 
other of the directing chiefs there. Only in 
exceptional instances do any operating ques- 
tions go further. 

But the operating sheets do, every day,— 
not that they now engage Mr. Harriman’s 
daily attention as they used to; the vast ma- 
chine runs smoothly ‘and requires less cart. 
Every detail of its operation, however, is re- 
ported; for example: In every accident, no 


matter how small, the New York office is 


always notified. 
THE RESULT SUMMED UP. 


The results from the operation of this- huge 
machine are sufficiently well known. The 
gross income of'the system for the last year 
rose $170,000,000. This is a larger gross 
income than that of a y other railroad system 
in the world, the Pennsylvania alone ex- 
cepted. The dividend disbursements for the 
year are at the rate of about $28,000,000, 
net,—that is, actual disbursements to the 
public. This, again, is a larger annual dis- 
tribution than that of any other corporation, 
the Steel Corporation alone excepted. 

All this is a strange change from the old 
water-logged Union Pacific of 10 or 15 


But this seems a sort- 
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years ago, which staggered along, wantonly 
loaded with debt and fictitious capital, to the 
crash of ’93. The change,—the remaking 
and rebuilding I think it fair to say,—has 
been Mr. Harriman’s personal work. Of 
that there can be.no question. He went 
into the Union Pacific as one of several wide- 
ly divided groups. In not more than a year 
he was very actively in command, and yet a 
little later, absolutely. In the beginning 
Wall Street referred to the Union Pacific as 


.the Kuhn-Loeb road; to-day it is very dis- 


tinctly the Harriman system. 
HARRIMAN, THE MAN. 


What sort of a man has achieved this 
tremendous result? Every one by now knows 
that he is physically a slight, rather stooping 
figure, with a very large head, very piercing 
black eyes, with the habit of command and 
the confidence of success. I imagine that 
the latter trait he always had. One may 
read in the newspapers much of Mr. Harri- 
man’s impatience of contradiction, his abrupt 
manners, his very dominating ways. As you 
meet him in private life, in his home, you 
see none of this. 

None of the published portraits gives a very 
good idea of the man. The most character- 
istic, by odds, is Mr. Krumhaar’s painting, 
which gives you the sense of a finely pro- 
portioned head and the rather intent look, 
that is very characteristic. But it must now 
be at least ten years old, and ten such stren- 
uous years as Mr. Harriman’s last ten could 
hardly fail to change a man a good deal. 
Most of the others give you the impression 
of a rather bristling, aggressive, pugnacious 
sort of man, which he may be, for all I 
know, in his relations to the public. 

As I sat talking to him there came back 
insistently the recollection of a professor of 
chemistry that I used to know very well,— 
not the look but the manner,—just a little 
didactic, very easy, very clear, and very ex- 
plicit. I could very well imagine Mr. Harri- 
man as a professor of chemistry, and a very 
great one, a Berthelot, or-an Emil Fisher. 


THE GENIUS OF FORESIGHT. 


There was another impression: I remem- 
ber an associate of former days whom I used 
to say had a genius for seeing things, what 

people call foresight, grasp, penetration. It is 
obvious, alike from: his achievement and from 
his conversation, that Mr. Harriman has this 
seeing eye in a supreme degree. In 1898 he 


‘saw the turn of the tide, he saw the great 
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crop that was gathering, he saw the business 
that it meant, he saw the needs of the road 
in equipment to carry this traffic, he saw the 
results that would flow from a straight and 
level line of track from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific. 
see, and because he had resource and decision 
and confidence, he has won. Other people 
call it daring; some foolish people call it 
luck,—chance. é 

Undoubtedly he has had a very fair wind. 
Undoubtedly other railroad directors have 
done equally wonderful things, in their es- 
pecial fields. The Union Pacific achieve- 
ment is noteworthy only in its enormous pro- 
portions. “But it was not luck or chance that 
did it. And I imagine that the same seeing 
eye which foresaw the turn of the tide in 
’97 and ’98 will equally foresee the turn of 
the great floodtide of prosperity that we are 
experiencing now, note with care the extrav- 
agant fashion in which the country is living 
and spending, and understand that there will 
come the inevitable reverse, when the end of 
the tether is reached ; and that he will be pre- 
pared for it, just as he was prepared for the 
great crop of ’98. 

It will be very interesting to see. 


ARDEN FARMS. 


Outside of his business preoccupations,— 
undoubtedly they come first—Mr. Harri- 
man’s chief interests are in his home and in 
the great estate which he is building up, in 
Orange County, New York. He belongs to 
clubs, he shares a box at the opera, but he 
does not mingle much, publicly at least, in 
public questions or public affairs. 

His home for a long time was at 1 East 
Fifty-fifth street, opposite the new St. Regis 
Hotel, a very modest mansion of the old 
Fifth Avenue type. It was in his library 
there, his “ den,” as he calls it, that all the 
big things on the Union Pacific were 
planned. Now he has taken a big, imposing 
house, farther up town, in the heart of that 
section which Mr. Saltus calls Vanity Square. 

He is a tremendous worker. ‘The day is 
begun with a round at the telephone, one 
secretary or assistant after another being 
connected with him, at his home, each morn- 
ing, in regular order. Over the telephone 
he hears reports, is read letters of importance, 


makes engagements for the day, gives direc- - 


tions, then by ten or half-past he is at his 
desk. He has the faculty, his associates say, 
of getting through business at a tremendous 
rate; his mind works swiftly, his decisions 


And because he could thus’ 


A COUNTRY ROAD AT ARDEN, MR. HARRIMAN’S 
FAMOUS ESTATE NEAR TUXEDO. 


are rapid. This he is enabled to do because 
the questions involved lave all been patiently 
thought out, studied and turned over, long 
in advance. This is the secret. “ They may 
appear offhand judgments,” Mr. Harriman 
remarks, “but they are not.” His mind 
seems to be working all the time. 

He works four days in the week only. Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday he does not go to 
his office, more often to the country, always. 
to the country throughout the summer time. 


WHAT HE GETS OUT OF LIFE: . 


It is at Arden that he has the most of his 
fun, though I imagine that like most men 
who succeed at business work itself is his en- 
joyment in life. After it comes the Arden 
estate. It lies just above the fashionable colo- 
ny at Tuxedo, on the line of the Erie road, a 
slight matter of 26,000 acres. That is an 
area of about twice the size of Manhattan 
Island. It is mostly wildwood, and if the 
mosquitoes are as numerous usually as on a 
summer day some years ago when I cycled 
through the country back of Tuxedo, I for 
one could have no envy for his possession. 

Like President Cassatt, Mr. Harriman’s 
instinct for building roads is strong even in 
his relaxations, and like President Cassatt he 
was elected road supervisor in his home coun- 
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ty. At first it was hard to get money to build 
good roads, and in one year he remarks that 
he spent $70,000 more than the appropria- 
tion. The object lesson told, however, and 
now, he observed, he has difficulty in keeping 
the county from spending more than it 


ought to. .- 
Up at Arden he rides horseback, drives 


fast horses, motors about and golfs a little,— 
does what most folk-of his class do. In the 
winter time he gets out with his boys on the 
ice. They play hockey and other games, and 
the battle is always hot.- The play must be 
fair and according to-rules; if there is any 
violation of the rules he goes over to the 
other side. 

Mr. Harriman has five children living, 
three-daughters and two boys, the daughters 
now young ladies. The eldest daughter, 
Mary, especially, is closely his comrade, and 
takes.the deepest interest‘in his affairs; he is 
manifestly very proud of her. 

The two boys are sturdy youngsters, still 
in school. The youngest broke his collar- 
bone the other day, marched over to the 
doctor’s and had it set without a murmur — 

a chip of the old block. 

Mr. Harriman is interested in boys. That 
is his chief fad. It is his pride that he is 
president of the largest club in the world. 
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That is the Boys’ Club, at the corner of 
Tompkins Square and Tenth street, New 
York City. Here is a big building, five or 
six stories in height, with gymnasia, baths, 
playrooms, reading rooms, 30 or 40 separate 
clubrooms. Here in the course of the year 
8000 or 10,000 East Side boys have fun. 
They are not taught. It-is not a church, 
it is not a school, it is not a reformatory, 
it is not a movement for the ethical culture 
of the East Side. It is simply abig place 
where the boys may enjoy themselves. In- 
cidentally they do leatn a great deal; they 
are taught a great deal. But it is Tom Saw- 
yer fashion, who defined work as play that 
you didn’t want to do. ; 
Here, for all ages, from little chante just 
able to toddle up to big chaps ready to marry 
and have homes, there is a chance‘to find 
most any kind of wholesome amusement and 
sport. “They have their football teams, 
baseball teams, camera clubs, natural _his- 
tory clubs, debating clubs. They give a 
Gilbert. and Sullivan opera. once a year, no 
one taking part but the boys; and the per- 
formances are said to be capital. ‘They have 
an orchestra of their own, they have two 
drum corps, and they have a brass band. 
Mr. Harriman is, and has been for years, 
president of this club. Its history dates back 


VIEW OF THE RAMAPO MOUNTAINS AT ARDEN, N. Y._ 
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ONE OF THE ROADS ON THE ARDEN 


30 years and more, and Mr. Harriman’s as- 


sociation with it dates from the beginning. . 


Here, as a young man of eight and twenty, 
he undertook the work with a company of 
other young men, largely college men, and he 
has held to it ever since. : 

In the old days the club was sometimes 
a rough and tumble affair; there were hot 
shindies, and *Mr. Harriman tells of how 
there were times when he. used to roll up his 
sleeves and go in to help clean out the gang, 
—a task that, I suspect, if the reports of his 
boyhood days be true, was not uncongenial, 
It was about this time that he met and mar- 
ried Miss Mary Averell, of Ogdensburg; 
Mrs, Harriman has shared his interest in the 
club. 

The club grew, .and six or seven years ago 
Mr. Harriman personally built and gave to 
the club the fine home that it now has. He 
religiously attends its operas and annual 
gatherings, and up to recent years was a fre- 
quent visitor. And in this connection I was 
told of an incident which reveals the man 
in quite another light than that in which he 
is usually shown in the public prints. Sev- 
eral years age, in the midst of a. political 
campaign, there were some charges made 
against Mr. Harriman and his associates in 
connection with some State lands,—I do 
not know just what. For the public, for the 
newspapers, Mr. Harriman had no explana- 


ESTATE. 


tions. As to this, as with the other things 
that are said about him, he showed an ex- 
terior indifference that has led people to say 
of him that he cares nothing for public opin- 
ion, or the good report of his fellow men. 
But he did care for the good opinion of “ his 
boys,” and he took the trouble to send his 
secretary and another gentleman up to the 
club, a meeting was called, and the matter 
was set out for the information of-the boys 
just as it had actually happened. 

I am told that Mr. Harriman’s private 
kindlinesses are many, but that he has a curi- . 
ous shrinking from thanks. He does not 
like to have known what he does. His in- 
difference and aloofness from his surround- 
ings are merely on the outside. 

His associates will tell you that Mr. Har- 
riman’s interest in public affairs is wide, his 
views well considered and far-sighted. He 
talks little for publication. . He does .not 
care to discuss his plans. You learn of them 
when they are achieved. I asked him what 
he was driving at, what he thought it was 
worth while in this world for a man to do. 
His reply was, very simply: ‘“‘ My idea is 
that a man should try to make his children 
better, give them larger opportunities, do 
what he can to make the next generation a 
little better off than his own.” 

I spoke of the Panama Canal and its pos- 
sible effect upon the transportation problems 
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of the West. 
what its effect will be, but this I do know, 
and that is that if there is any business to 
be done when the canal is completed, we 
shall be there, ready to do it. I have never 
opposed the construction of the canal, and I 
wish to say, moreover, that I have never 
been approached by any of my railroad asso- 
ciates or any, other intérests with any idea 


of defeating or delaying the canal’s construc- 


tion. My notion is that whatever contrib- 
utes to make transportation swifter and 
cheaper beween different sections means de- 
velopment and business, and it is develop- 


ment and business which our roads seek.” 


OCCASIONAL REVERSES. 


With such a long record of success have 
gone many defeats. His plans have not 
always been carried out as he had designed. 
Some of these misses are well known, as in 


‘the struggle for the possession of the North- 


ern Pacific. The whole story of that mem- 
orable contest has never been told. The 
Harriman interests had what. they believed 
to be a clear majority of the stock. To 
clinch it and put the control beyond ques- 
tion Mr. Harriman desired to. purchase 20,- 
ooo shares more. A!I this was before the 
Hill-Morgan interests were aware of what 
was going on. ‘The order to buy these 
20,000 shares was not executed, and, owing 
to a provision in the articles of the road, the 
preferred stock, largely held by the Harri- 
man interests, was retired, giving control to 
the other side. Mr. Harriman remarked of 
this battle: “ From the time the other inter- 
ests learned of our holdings we did not pur- 
ghase one single share of stock. The bidding 
up of Northern Pacific to $1000 a share and 
the panic that followed were not our work.” 

Out of this defeat Mr. Harriman came 
with a profit to his road of $80,000,000. 
One day I asked Mr. Thomas Woodlock, 
well known as an expert in railroad affairs, 
what he regarded as Mr. Harriman’s most 
noteworthy achievement. He replied: “] 
think it was this, to get licked in a fight and 
pull out of it with a colossal fortune as the 
result.” 
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He ‘said: “‘ I-do not know ~ 





“It is interesting to know that Mr. Harri- 
man and his ~sociates had obtained control 
of the Buriington, or at least so large a block 
that no other interests could obtain control, 
before Mr. Hill and his associates began 
buying up the road. One of the syndicate 
which purchased the stock began to sell when 
the price began to rise so rapidly, thinking 
thereby to keep the price down; and he sold 
so much that the Hill interests were enabled 
to obtain a majority. 


Yet again, Mr. Harriman had similarly - 


bought a large block of Rock Island, with a 
view of preventing any other interests from 
obtaining control of that road; prices rose, 
and, thinking to take profits and buy the 
stock back again lower down, Mr. Harri- 
man sold. It was just at that juncture that 
the United States Steel Corporation was 
formed, giving sudden millions to many men, 
and it was with this money that the present 
“ Rock Island crowd,” so-called, stepped in 
and sriapped up the road. It is comforting 
to know that even the most far-sighted of 
men slip up once in a while. 

Apropos of the recent purchase of half of 
the Pennsylvania interest in the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Mr. Harriman observed that he had 
long been an extensive holder in that road, 
that he had been a director from the time of 
the reorganization. He was a member of 
the Expenditures Committee that planned 
the outlay of $30,000,000 in improvements. 
“T put in 18 months of hard work at it,” Mr. 
Harriman remarked. Asked what he meant 
to do with the Baltimore & Ohio, he smiled 
and said: “The purchase of half of the 
Pennsylvania interest does not give us con- 
trol, any more than the Pennsylvania, does 
it?” 

The Harriman of that especial sentence is 
the Harriman that worries Wall Street. 
Other men talk over their plans with their 
friends, their friends with theirs; Mr. Harri- 
man does not. So Wall Street calls him 
inscrutable. ° 

Napoleon and other men of this type had 
their critics; Mr, Harriman has his. It is 
the function of an on-looker in life merely to 
describe. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF MT. McKINLEY: IS IT 
THE “CREST OF THE CONTINENT’? 


BY HERSCHEL C. PARKER. 


‘THE great mountain areas of Alaska may 

be roughly divided into two principal 
groups: the St. Elias Range, which extends 
in a northwesterly direction from Cross 
Sound and Glacier Bay on the south to the 
Copper River on the north and west, a dis- 








tance of about 400 miles; and the Alaska 
Range, which extends in a northeasterly 
direction from the. neighborhood of Cook 
Inlet on the south to the headwaters of the 
Tanana on the north, a distance of approx- 
imately 250 miles. 


ketes, / 


Vsling Rivet 








MAP SHOWING PRINCIPAL MOUNTAIN AREAS OF ALASKA. 
(Mt. St. Elias and Mt. Logan are shown in the lower right-hand corner of the map, and the great ice fields 
are indicated by the dark shaded portions. The great peaks end glaciers of the Fairweather group are 
just to the right of Cape Fairweather and are practically continuous with the St. Elias range.) 
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CAMP ON MOUNTAIN SUMMIT ABOUT 


(Dr. Cook is seen standing by the small silk tent in the center of the picture. Mt. McKinley is the peak 


River, a distance of some twenty-five miles. 


These two great mountain ranges differ 
in a very marked degree in their general 
characteristics. The St. Elias Range, with 
an average width of about 100 miles, pre- 
sents a vast area of glaciation for practically 
the entire extent, the Malaspina Glacier 
alone, from which rise Mt. St. Elias and Mt. 
Logan, having an extreme length of 120 
miles and breadth of 60 miles. As this. gla- 
cier descends directly to sea level, Mt. Lo- 
gan, or the highest summit of this group of 
peaks, must be by far the highest mountain 
above the line of perpetual snow and ice in 
the world (the line of perpetual snow in the 
Himalayas being from 16,000 feet to 17,000 
feet). : 

The Alaska Range has few glaciers, com- 
paratively speaking, of any considerable ex- 
tent, the largest in the region of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley probably not exceeding 25 miles in 
length by 5 miles in breadth. 

On the northwestern .slopes of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley traces of vegetation extend to a 
height of some 5000 or 6000 feet, so that this 
peak arises only about 14,000 feet above the 
line of perpetual snow. 


It was over 


There are only three peaks of the Alaska 
Range known to exceed 12,000 feet; Mt.. 
McKinley, approximately 20,000 feet; Mt. 
Foraker, 17,000 feet; and an unnamed peak 
observed by our expedition this ‘summer ad- 
jacent to Mt. McKinley of probably some 
16,000 feet. 

In the St. Elias Range, while this is as 
yet largely unexplored, there are at least 
five peaks known to practically equal or ex- 
ceed 16,000 feet: Mt. Logan, approximately 
20,000 feet; Mt. St. Elias, 18,000 feet; Mt. 
Sanford, 16,000 feet; Mt. Blackburn, 16,000 
feet; Mt. Crillon, nearly 16,000 feet. 

It may be well to mention here that there 
are two methods for determining altitudes; 
the method of triangulation and the hypso- 
metric method or that of observing the dif- 
ference of atmospheric pressure on the sum- 
mit of the mountain and at some station near 
the base. The former method, while theo- 
retically more accurate, is liable to very seri- 
ous errors in practice due largely to the dif- 
ficulty of locating a suitable base line near 
the mountain. It may be remembered that 
one of the triangulations of Mt. St. Elias 
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TWENTY MILES SOUTH OF MT. M’KINLEY. 
on the left. 


The great glacier on the right descends from the base of Mt. McKinley almost to the Chulitna 


this glacier that Dr. Cook later on reached the mountain.) 


was in error nearly 3000 feet. The latter 
method, when the observations are properly 
made with standard mercurial barometers, or 
the boiling point of water is observed by 
means of especially graduated standard ther- 
mometers and the hypsometer, is.usually far 
more reliable for the determination of very 
great altitudes. 

Various triangulations of Mt. McKinley 
have given results varying from nineteen 
thousand and some hundred feet to some- 
thing over 20,000. feet. The figure 20,- 
300 feet given for the altitude of Mt. 
McKinley is the average of several such 
measurements. 

A very approximate determination of the 
altitude of Mt. Logan has given the result 
of 19,500 feet. ‘This summit may perhaps 
be a thousand feet higher. It is also not very 
improbable that to the north of Mt. Logan 
other peaks of this group may rise to still 
greater altitudes. 

.Mt. McKinley is visible from Cook In- 
let when the weather is exceptionally clear, 
although the distance is about 200 miles. 
It was known to white men for nearly 


100 years, but was not indicated on maps 
until recently. To the Russians it was 
known as “ Bulshaia,” and to the natives 
of Cook Inlet as “ Traleika,’ both names 
signifying high or big mountain. In 1895 
it was named McKinley by W..A. Dick- 
ey, who while probably not approaching 
the mountain much closer than 100 miles, 
called attention to its great height. In 
1898 G. H. Eldridge and Robert Muldrow, 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
made determinations, of its position and alti- 
tude, and. in the following year Lieut. Jo- 
seph S. Herron named the second highest 
peak of the range “ Mt. Foraker.” In 1902 
a more extended exploration of the Alaska 
Range was made by Alfred H. Brooks and 
D. L. Raeburn,-who were the first white 
men to reach the base of Mt. McKinley. 
During the summer of 1903 Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook led an expedition from Tyonek on 


‘ Cook Inlet ‘to the Kichatna River, a weést- 


erly tributary of the Yentna, and thence fol- 
lowing the route of Brooks and Raeburn 
crossed ‘the Alaska Range to the headwaters 
of the Kuskokwim and turning northeasterly 
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reached the northern base of Mt. McKinley. 

Here two attempts to scale the mountain 
were made and an altitude of 11,000 feet at- 
tained. The season then being far advanced, 
further attempts were abandoned, a new 
pass to the northeast of Mt. McKinley was 
. found, the headwaters of the Chulitna 
reached, and the expedition finally returned 
by raft and boat to Tyonek. From that time 
until the past summer no further explora- 
tion of the Mt. McKinley region was made. 

Observations made during this trip con- 
vinced Dr. Cook that the best way to ap- 
proach the mountain was from’the south by 
means of a power boat up the Chulitna River 
to the region of some of the great glaciers 
that descend from the mountain on that side, 
and thence by means of packing over the 
most promising of these glaciers, transport 
supplies to some point near the base. of the 
mountain from which an attempt to reach 
the summit could be made. : 

The present expedition of 1900 was 
planned by Dr.. Cook and the writer, with 
the original idea of carrying out the pro- 
gram outlined above. Circumstances, how- 
ever, made it advisable to add a pack train 
to the outfit and by this means the unmapped 
country between the Yentna and Chulitna 
Rivers was traversed and much new topo- 
graphical data obtained. ' 


The party consisted of Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, the well known Arctic and Antarctic 
explorer, Belmore H. Browne, whose previous 


‘wide experience in Alaskan exploration ren- 


dered his services of the utmost value, R. W. 
Porter, whose fine topographical work on 
the Baldwin and Fiala Polar expeditions 
may be remembered, and the writer. 
Besides the members above mentioned 


there were several most efficient and reliable 


packers and assistants. The head packer, 
Fred Prince, had previously made the trip 


_to- Mt. McKinley with Brooks and Raeburn 


and also with Dr. Cook in 1903. 

The expedition left Seattle on the 17th 
of May and proceeded by steamer to Seldo- 
via and Tyonek. The start from Tyonek 
was made on June 3, the pack train being 
sent overland, while the power boat, a 40- 
foot gasoline launch of 25 horsepower, 
crossed Cook Inlet and proceeded about 100 
miles up the Yentna River to a point on the 
west branch of the river some 10 miles above 
the forks, where further navigation was 
found impossible and a base camp established. 
From observations made on a reconnoissance 
trip up the river from this point it was 
thought possible to take a pack train through 
a pass at the head of the Yentna and so gain 
the northwest side of the Alaska Range, and 
thus easily reach the northern base of Mt. 
McKinley. 

At this time such a 








FINE ROCK PEAKS SOUTH OF MT. M’KINLEY. 
(This range is located a short distance from the summit where the mountain 


camp is shown.) 
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plan seemed advisable, 
for from the base camp 
in clear weather a long 
and comparatively easy 
snowy ridge of the 
mountain could be ob- 
served evidently mak- 
ing in a general north- 
westerly direction, 
while the character of 
the southern face of 
the mountain was un- 
known. 

The trip up the riv- 
er had been attended 
with considerable diffi- 
culty, owing to the ex- 

} tremely rapid current, 
. } which had to be con- 
° | tended with all the 
way from the coast. 
This reduced the aver- 
age speed to about 3 
miles per hour, al- 
though the launch was 
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DR. FREDERICK A. COOK. 


capable of some 10 miles per hour in quiet 
water, and a great quantity of gasoline was 
consumed. In fact, the supply was almost 
exhausted when the head of navigation was 
reached. 

After about.a two-weeks wait at the base 
camp, the pack train arrived, having been 
compelled to traverse a very difficult and 
swampy country. The following day the 
entire party started up the river, crossing and 
recrossing it in order to find an easy route 
by means of the sand bars along the river. 


The country on either side was covered by’ 


heavy woods interspersed with thickets of al- 
der and much swampy land, so that progress 
when forced from the river’s course was 
slow and arduous, Although the river had 


become shallow, by widening in a series of 
“sloos””» to nearly half a mile, where the 
boat was left, it soon narrowed again and 
became deep and swift so that some of the 
crossings were “swimming fords” of the 
most dangerous description. Since all of the 
eleven horses were heavily packed the only 
way for the men to make these “ fords ” was 
by clinging to the horses and being dragged 
across. 

Several of the party had the narrowest of 
escapes and it was only by the merest good 
fortune that no men or horses were lost by 
drowning. The rivers in all this portion of 
Alaska are glacial streams, so that the water 
is ice cold, and laden as it is with glacial 
silt and often moving with the speed of a 
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DR. COOK AND FRED PRINCE ON THE STEAMER 


(Dr. .Cook is standing on the right of the picture.) 


“mill race,” the strongest swimmer can sus- 
tain himself only for the briefest interval. 

After two days travel along the river, a 
picturesque mountain gorge was entered and 
the scenery became -wild and grand. Two 
days more brought the party to the mouth 
of a deep canyon near the headwaters of the 
Yentna and at no great distance from the 
divide between the Yentna and the Tonzo- 
na River on the other side of the range. 
Here, Dr. Cook and three other members 
ef the party, taking horses without packs, 
started out to explore a route through thie 
canyon. Their efforts, however, were with- 
out success; the walls of the canyon became 
vertical on either. side, and the water rush- 
ing through with tremendous force made 
further progress impossible. After taking 
the most desperate chances in swimming the 
horses across the terrible fords encountered 
in the canyon the party returned to camp 
convinced of the uselessness of further at- 
tempts to get the pack train through the 
mountains at this point. It then remained 
only to retrace. the route to the base camp 
where the boat was left and determine on 
plans for the future. 

The return was accomplished without spe- 
cial incident except that heavy rains had 
raised the river considerably and dangerous 
quicksands had formed which were encoun- 
tered just before reaching the boat and 
crossed with the greatest difficulty and risk. 


“SANTA ANNA.” 


It was now the second 
-of July and it was de- 
cided that the most 
promising plan would 
be to traverse the un- 
explored -country be- 
tween the Yentna and 
the Chulitna Rivers, 
and so reach one of the 
great glaciers at the 
southern base of Mt. 
_ McKinley, as the ex- 
pedition had originally 
intended to do, by tak- 
ing the launch directly 
up the Chulitna. 

On the following 

day the party was again 
on the march and some 
of the most difficult 
country yet encountered 
was met with at the 
‘outset in the section 
between the East and 
West Branches of the 
Yentna. ‘ Heavy trail cutting, treacherous 
swamps, and deep “sloos” made progress 
slow and arduous, but by persistent efforts 
the East Branch of the Yentna was reached 
about noon on July 4. _ 

Here the problem of fording the river was 
a most serious one and after wading through 
the icy waters for about half a mile the at- 
tempt was abandoned and the party en- 
camped on a sand bar. Luckily, just below 
this point on the further side of the river a 
prospector’s camp had recently been located, 
and after some delay a boat was. obtained 
and so the men and packs were ferried 
across while the horses, having nothing 
to impede them, successfully swam _ the 
stream. : 

In this camp the party was storm-bound 
for the next two days by a tremendous down- 
pour of rain. On July 7 the march was re- 
sumed over a trail which had just been 
cut by prospectors over a pass about 2,000 
feet high on Mt.-Kliskon, some 15 or 20 miles 
to a temporary prospector’s camp called 
“ Sunflower.” 

The swamps on this trail were so difficult 
that nearly three days were occupied in.cross- 
ing the mountains, while one day .was spent 
camping near the summit of the pass. Mt. 
Kliskon was climbed and a magnificent view 
of Mts. McKinley, Foraker, and Russell, a 
great portion of the Alaskan Range, and a 
vast extent of the surrounding country ob- 
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THE EXPLORATION OF MT. McKINLEY. 5) 


METHOD OF LANDING THE HORSES AT TYONEK, 


(On account of the great tides, some 40 or 50 
feet in height, the steamers are compelled to an- 
chor nearly a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
The horses were lowered into the water by means 
of a sling and then swam ashore.) 


tained. From this point the rock peaks sur- 
rounding Mt. McKinley appeared most for- 
bidding and the approach from the south 
side of the mountain seemed to offer little 
hope of success. 

After leaving ‘“ Sunflower” a large tract 
of swampy country was again encountered, 
but on July 13 the Cahiltna River and gla- 
cier was reached without great difficulty. 
Although at .its mouth where it enters the 
Yentna, ‘this river is 
apparently quite insig- 
nificant, here at its 
source the various 
branches flowing from 
the glacier cover an 
area of about a mile 
and the combined vol- 
ume of water must be 
very great. The ford- 
ing was no easy matter 
on account of the 
many swiftly rushing 
streams to be crossed 
and the icy coldness of 
the water. It is a pe- 
culiar characteristic of 
some of the rivers in 
this portion of Alaska 
that the volume of 
water at the source ap- 
pears to be considera- 
bly greater than at the 
mouth. 

Of course they de- 


’ 


pend principally on the melting glaciers for . 
their source of supply, and it may be possible 
that in the lower country a portion of the 
water is carried off by infiltration. This 
explanation does not seem so very improbable 
when it is remembered that large areas of 
swampy land or “tundra” are met with in 
this section of Alaska. 

Leaving the Cahiltna, a mountain side was 
followed, another high divide crossed, and a 
great glacier descending from the cliffs at 
the base of Mt. McKinley was reached. This 
glacier gave rise to a stream that flowed into 
the Chulitna and we learned from prospec- 
tors camped at this point that the river was 
navigable for light draft boats and that ‘we 
could probably have brought the launch to 
within about five miles of the foot of the gla- 
cier. From the East Branch of the Yentna 
the trip with the pack train had occupied 10 
days. 

After leaving the Cahiltna much of the 
trip had been above timber line and on the 
open grass-covered hillsides; the traveling 
was good and the scenery very interesting. 

The party camped about a mile below the 
foot of the glacier and a reconnoitering trip 
was made to a mountain summit (about 4,- 
500 feet) which afforded a magnificent view 
of Mt. McKinley and the great unnamed 
peak adjacent to it. 

Later, the pack train was taken over a 
high mountain ridge along the west side of 
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the glacier and a base camp established on 
the moraine some 15 or 20 miles from Mt. 
McKinley. From this camp, some of the 
party, taking heavy packs, crossed the glacier, 
climbed another divide and reconnoitered a 
still larger glacier which descended almost to 
the Chulitna. This glacier appeared to offer 
the most promising route of approach -to the 
base of the mountain. Returning to the di- 
vide a mountain peak was climbed and a 
camp made on the summit in order to care- 
fully study the possibilities of ascent offered 
by the southern face and the eastern and 
western ridges of Mt. McKinley, which 
could be seen to advantage from this point. 
The southern face was found to consist of 
a series of great cliffs although the upper 
portion of the mountain was heavily snow- 
capped. ‘The eastern and western ridges, 
while covered for the most part by heavy 
masses of snow, were each apparently broken 


in one or more places by great walls of cliffs. . 


The only possibility, therefore, appeared to 
depend on the chance of finding a practica- 
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ble route over steep glaciers and snow fields 
between the huge snow laden cliffs of Mt. 
McKinley and Mt. Foraker to the western 
or northwestern ridge of the mountain which 
had previously been observed and seemed to 
offer the most feasible route of ascent. After 
considerable deliberation it was finally de- 
cided, the possibility of success if such an at- 
tempt were made being so uncertain, that it 
would not be advisable to spend further. time 
and effort in trying to climb the mountain 
by means of any route of approach from the 
south. It was agreed that the best course 
to pursue was to make another expedition 


-early the following season to the north side 


of Mt. McKinley, taking the apparently 
easy route of approach offered by the Yukon, 
Tanana, and Kantishna Rivers. 

Two more days were spent in the camp by 
the glacier and the return march begun on 
July 25. A point just above the Yentna was 
reached on the 30th, a gain of nearly five 
days over the time of the outward march, and 
the following day the pack train was taken 
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THE VILLAGE OF TYONEK, ON COOK INLET. 


(Small steamers make occasional trips between here and Seldovia and points on Turnagain Arm and Knik 
Arm, branches of Cook Inlet.) 





THE EXPLORATION OF MT. MCKINLEY. 


. ‘ 
° CAMPING SCENE ON THE YENTNA. 


(Dr: Cook is on the right of the picture and Mr. Browne is seated in the center of the group.) 


about ten miles. farther down the Yentna to 
a prospector’s camp called “ Youngstown.” 

Here the party was later met by the 
launch, which Dr. Cook and two compan- 
ions, having crossed the difficult country be- 
tween the East and “West Branches of the 
Yentna, brought down the river from the 
base camp where it had been left several 
weeks before. 

Mr. Porter, the topographer of the expe- 
dition, with one companion, two horses, and 
supplies, remained in the region about 30 
miles southwest of Mt. McKinley. It -was 
his intention to work his way slowly across 
the country, selécting advantageous. points 
of observation, and so filling in the topo- 
graphic details of this unmapped section. It 
was planned that he should meet the launch 
at “ Youngstown ” the last of September. 

On August 2 all of the party, with the 
exception of one member who was left with 
the horses at “Youngstown,” took the launch 
and carried by the swift:current sailed rapid- 
ly down the Yentna. ‘Tyonek was reached 
on the evening of August 3, just two months 
after the time .of leaving. =While crossing 
Cook Inlet a terrific storm was encountered, 
and it was. only through the heroic efforts of 
Dr. Cook, Mr. Browne, and several other 


members of the party that the expedition 
was finally landed in safety at Tyonek. 

Taking the S. S. Bertha from Seldovia on 
August 8, the writer returned to Seattle on 
the 22d. It was the intention of Dr. Cook 
and Mr. Browne to return to “ Youngs- 
town,” and taking the pack train by the 
route traversed in 1903, cross the Alaska ° 
Range by the pass at the head of the Kichat- 
na River, and make a brief exploring trip 
in the region near the headwaters of the 
Kuskokwim. 

The section of Alaska traversed by the 
expedition, the region north of Cook Inlet 
between the Yentna River on the west and 
the Chulitna on the east, presents great dif- 
ficulties to either the explorer or prospector. 
Among the southern foothills of the Alaska 
Range, however, a country of considerable 
beauty and great interest is found. Here on 
the lower hills the vegetation is often lux- 
uriant, the grass sometimes attaining a height 
of 5 or 6 feet, and in such places it is diffi- 
cult to realize the proximity of the Arctic 
Circle. Many prospectors visited the region 
during the present season: ‘Their reports 
were not encouraging, however, very few 
having found gold in paying quantities, and 
the gteat majority being very much dissatis- 
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fied with the general indications, from a min- 
eralogical point of view. ‘ 

After the writer had left the expedition 
Dr. Cook modified somewhat the plans for 
further exploration. Only two members of 
the party were sent into the Kichatna re- 
‘gion, two more going to the mouth of the 
Mantanuska River, while Dr. Cook and two 
companions returned with the launch by way 
of the Chulitna River to a point near the 
previous camp at the foot of the glacier, 
from which the reconnoitering trips were 
made, the purpose being the exploration of 
the glaciers to the southeast of Mt. McKin- 
ley as a possible route to the top for an ex- 
pedition the following year. 

By chance, however, the party happened 
to come upon a glacier that sweeps the up- 
per eastern slope of Mt. McKinley and of- 
fered an excellent highway to the mountain. 
In three days after leaving the boat, this 
glacier was explored and the party came 
upon the northeastern edge. Here the posi- 
tion was so favorable that Dr. Cook decided 
to push on notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season. On the fourth day after leaving 
the launch the top of the ridge was gained 
and the party were confronted by a granite 
cliff which rose some 4,000 feet into the air 
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on top of the ridge, which was about 12,000 
feet high. Continuing on with one compan- 
ion, Edward Barill, a way was fousd around 
the cliff by cutting steps in cornices of ice, 
and a climb of 2,000 feet made the fifth day. 
On both the sixth and seventh days 2 gain 
of 2,000 feet was made and a point attained 
very near the summit. Starting early on 
the morning of the eighth day a dash was 
made for the top. Two peaks were encoun- 
tered and the southwestern chosen. At 10 
o'clock on the morning of September 16, 
the top was reached, but only the briefest 
stay could be made. In four days the moun- 
tain was descended and the homeward 
journey commenced. 

- To any one familiar with the conditions 
and topography on this side of Mt. McKinley 
such a trip must certainly seem a most bril- 
liant achievement of mountaineering and ex- 
ploration. Unfortunately, however, no ac- 
curate information can be gained with re- 
gard to the altitude of the mountain, except 
from the results of Mr. Porter’s triangula- 
tions. : 

The writer had in his possession the hyp- 
sometric instruments with which it had been 
intended to determine the élevation -in case 
the summit had been reached. 








PREPARING THE CANVAS CANOE FOR AN EXPLORING TRIP ON THE UPPER WATERS OF THE YENTNA. 
(Dr. Cook is standing in the bow of the‘canoe. Mr. Porter is op the shore in the center of the picture.) 





THE CRAZE FOR 


MINING STOCKS. 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE. 


A BILLION dollars’ worth of mining se- 
curities was created in 1906, and most 
of it since spring. The market value of these 


stocks has appreciated at varying: rates of. 
from 50 ari 100 to several thousand per, 


cent.. Some have started at a few cents and 
grown to as many dollars; others have sold 
at from double to 5 and 15 and even 20 
times their par. It is estimated that $100,- 
000,000 has been realized from Nevada 
gold-mining shares and that the “ paper’ 
profits on the Canadian cobalt and silver 
stocks have been $50,000,000. One mine of 
the latter kind grew from a $5,000,000 to 
a $40,000,000 proposition in a season. The 
New York market has been dealing in a 
quarter of a million shares a day. Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Boston contribute an 
aggregate nearly as large. In San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City, and Goldfield, Nev., the 
buying and selling has reached such enor- 
mous proportions that mining exchanges 
have been forced to close for days at a time 
to allow brokers to catch up with their 
orders. 


THE DANGEROUS CRAZE FOR MINING CER- 
TIFICATES. 


These are incidents of the mining craze of 
1906. They are similar to those of the great 


boom year of 1873. No more credulity was 
exhibited in the days of John Law and the 
tulip madness than is being shown now by 
men and women from one end of the coun- 
try to the other as they transfer securely in- 
vested funds into mining certificates, many 
of which are of absolutely no value. Two 
centuries ago an Englishman offered shares 
in a company “ the nature of which will, in 
due season, be revealed.” He was flooded 
with applications for the stock. 

This episode is frequently cited by econo- 
mists to illustrate the lengths to which a 
speculative mania will go in a boom period. 
At such times people go into syndicates for 
extracting oil from sun flowers and for mak- 
ing salt water fresh. Macaulay said of the 
seventeenth-century period: “ Every day 
some new bubble was puffed into existence, 
rose buoyant, shone bright, burst, and was 
forgotten.” Yet, within a few weeks, a com- 
pany offered participation in a $5,000,000 


mining enterprise and claimed subscriptions 
for $25,000,000. All it professed to own 
was some claims, and it would not even give 
their location. 

The period of inflation of refieoad stocks 
occurred in 1901 and 1902. Average prices 
have gradually gone higher during 1906 than 
they were then, but dividends and equities 
have multiplied. The boom in improved 
real estate in cities, in suburban lots, and in 
farm land began in 1904. In the East it 
reached the apex six months ago. Highest 
prices occurred at about the time the man 
of small: means began to draw down his 
savings-bank account, which paid him 3% 
+o 4 per cent. a year, to buy a lot among the 
sand dunes or in the scrub oaks of Long 
Island which he can never sell. for the pur- 
chase price and on which taxes accumulate. 
In one week last July $10,000,000 was with- 
drawn from New York City institutions to 
apply on this account. Unimproved land 
values became inflated, the private-car trips 
of real-estate syndicates brought no buyers, 
the builder had a great deal of trouble get- 
ting loans, and, slowly but surely, the boom 
receded. 

Having witnessed the period of oiesal- 
ation of railroad securities and of land, we 
now come around to the cycle of inflation of 
mining shares. We are of a‘'time when men. 
are taking their money | from the , Savings 
banks to buy 30-cent “treasury” stock; 
when property-owners are applying to build- 
ing and loan associations for mortgages on 
their homes, the proceeds to go into gaudily 
printed certificates of alluring promise; when 
the talk is of mines, of claims, of: strikes, of 
this one or that one who has made a million, 
and when it seems as though the divining- 
rod might become the people’s scepter. 

The craze is general. . Nearly every one 
has a touch of it. It has affected bank presi- 
dents as well as messenger boys, doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, school-teachers. Likewise 
waiters, hack drivers, and porters are float- 
ing along on the tide which may lead to 
fortune, but. which, in many cases, wilk-end 

“in shallows and in miseries.’ One ‘of the 
wisest mining experts in the country ‘said 
other day, in sounding a note of caution, that 
the proportion of good to bad minés was one 
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in 300. Careful investigation of the claims 
of 500 Nevada gold-mining companies has 
led to the statement that one-third have no 
ore prospects, while a large percentage of the 
Canadian cobalt and silver securities in the 
New York market represents men’s hopes 
rather than their accomplishments. Too 
many of them are selling on the basis of 
profitable production. ‘The temptation to 
“salt” a mine is to-day as great as was the 
temptation to pour oil in the shallow drill 
hole of a well in the days of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio craze. 


UNSCRUPULOUS PROMOTERS. 


Good mining -properties will take care of 
themselves. ‘They do not have to be ex- 
ploited. There is always a market for them. 
Tom, Dick and Harry are not asked to 
subscribe. .It is estimated that from $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 has been taken out 
of New York City alone in the past six 
months and forwarded to mining camps for 
development purposes. Most of it came from 
persons who had sent mining experts’ ahead 
of their subscriptions and had as good an 
idea of what ore-producing prospects were 
as humankind ever can have of a mine. The 
multitude of small subscriptions that go 
through the mails to the houses that adver- 
tise mining stocks for sale never get much 
beyond the’ reach of the promoter. The 
other day one of these men, whose prospectus 
had been very convincing, fled with $300,- 
ooo. He was nothing but a cold-blooded 
schemer, without even a “hole in the 
ground ” back of him. He had sized up the 
situation accurately and had found that the 
public wanted to gamble in mining stocks. 
There are always plenty of such men around. 
They understand human nature and those 
psychological manifestations expressed by the 
“itching palm” and are just as ready to 
provide patent medicines or pickles as min- 
ings shares if the people want them. All 
they ask in return is a clear profit of 75 cents 
for every dollar oy extract from their 
patrons, 


EASTWARD PROGRESS OF THE BOOM. 


A peculiar feature of the present mining 
boom is that it has »vorked from the West to 
the East. Almost always the trend of in- 
flation of American values is in the opposite 
direction. San Francisco was in the midst 
of a mining craze, paralleling that of the 
80’s, when’ the earthquake checked it. The 
speculation has been renewed and has grown 
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to even larger proportions. Seats on the min- 
ing exchange have risen from $3,000 to 
$10,000 since August. In Goldfield they 
have been doing business by the light of the 
moon and trading through a good part of 
the night. All through the Northwest the 
craze is rampant. Duluth is one of the hot- 
beds of speculation. St. Louis and Chicago 
have been infected, and the South has been 
shifting cotton money into gold and silver 
certificates. Pittsburgh is said to have put 
$40,000,000 into mining shares and Phila- 
delphia $60,000,000, while Boston, the 
birthplace of copper stock, has temporarily 
abandoned that slow-moving issue for the 
rapid money-maker of Cobalt. Canada, 
prosperous after a long, hard pull, is 
gambling wildly on the ‘Toronto and 
Montreal exchanges. Probably £10,000,000 
has been invested by British operators in 
American mines, and French, Dutch, and 
German money has been going into them. 
The fact that Kaffir shares showed a depre- 
ciation of $650,000,000 in the big slump 
that has not yet culminated does not check 
the Englishman’s proclivity to gamble in 
“mines.” ‘There is even the suggestion that 
New York, instead of London, may be the 
future mining-stock center of the world. 

The mining business is legitimate. No 
one questions that fact. The trouble is that 
it is the illegitimate in mining that presents 
the boldest front and gets the public’s dollars. 
It may be set down as a safe theorem that, 
where exploitation of stock is most vigorous, 
where the advertising is of the most: lurid 
character, and where investors are told to 
subscribe to-day at 20 cents, as the price will 
be advanced next week to 40 cents, there is 
little in the way of development work in 
sight, and the question of dividend-paying 
ore is irrelevant. 


EVANESCENT NATURE OF MANY MINE FLO- 
TATIONS. 


Every method of selling mining shares 
known to human ingenuity is‘ adopted, ‘and 
those that will not sell on ‘one title or on a 
certain price are given new names and of- 
fered at new figures. Many of them dis- 
appear altogether after a little flurry. As 
many as I5 or 20 new issues have appeared 
in the New York curb market in a single 
day. ‘This means that.nearly as many new 
faces are to be found in the crowd of brok- 
ers. A large percentage of the stocks as 
well as the vendors quickly disappears. The 
public does not always bite. It sometimes 
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happens that, when the buyer tries to get 
his stock transferred, no one is found to 
stand sponsor. ‘Then the bubble bursts. 
After one dull period recently 23 of 45 new 
issues that had been brought out faded away. 


EXTRAORDINARY VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 


The daily transactions in gold and silver 


mining shares in the Eastern cities have 


amounted to half a million shares. In ad- 
dition, houses that have advertised Nevada 
and Cobalt stocks have received subscrip- 
tions for from 25,000 to 50,000 shares 
within 48 hours. A promoter with good 
banking connections secured underwriting 
for 150,000 shares between lunch hour one 
day and the closing of business the next. This 
sort of thing does not figure in the daily 
newspaper accounts of mining-stock excite- 
ment. It, however, suggests the powerful 
undercurrent of speculation. It helps to ab- 
sorb capital into enterprises that will be a 
long while developing. ; 

After the first of January, dividends and 
interest on corporation securities, amounting 
to $150,000,000, ‘will be paid. Many mil- 
lions will be released to savings-bank de- 
positors. ‘The mining promoter has his eye 
on this vast sum, and it is very well known 
that many persons have promised to go into 
deals just as soon as they can get their money 
out of bank and not lose their interest. 


HOW FAR IS SPECULATION JUSTIFIED ? 


The present speculation is primarily in 
gold and silver shares. -The wonderful dis- 
coveries in the Tonopah, Goldfield, and 
Bullfrog districts have ‘justified a considera- 
ble part of this enthusiasm. Nevada is a 
State that will figure large in the world’s 
gold production of the next generation. It is 
now yielding nearly as much as Alaska, and 
the proportion of increase will be greater 
than in the Territory. The methods of 
development are intelligent. Some prop- 
erties there will pay back in dividends the 
amount of their capitalization, and _ that 
within a few years. But, as is always the 
case, promoters use the prestige of a sub- 
stantial property to. exploit a claim or even 
an option that may be on ground contiguous 
to the dividend-earner. Inasmuch as in min- 
ing- nothing proves the worth of a property 
except actual ore in sight, the next-door 
neighbor to a producer may be valueless. 
Of 200 Cobalt companies incorporated, and 
trying to sell their stocks to investors, less 
than 10 per cent, were in December ship- 
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ping ore. There are many properties which 
the unwary is led to believe are turning out 
mineral by the carload, and whose shafts, to 
quote, -“ look like the bottom’ of a jewel- 
case,” that have not seen a pick or shovel, 
much less the elementary parts of . mining 
machinery. ‘They have second-hand reputa- 
tions based on the record of Nipissing, a 
property that: depreciated $26,000,000 in 
market value in a few days because of dis- 
puted title. 

Practically all of-the enthusiasm shown 
over the Nevada properties is due to the re- 
markable record of a few mines.. Mohawk, 
a stock that was promoted by Philadelphia ° 
banking people, rose from 40 cents in the 
summer of 1905 to $18 a share. Nipissing 
Mines was hawked around the financial cen- 
ters of New York and Boston for months. 
About every other man one meets in Wall 
Street now has a doleful story of how he 
had the “tip” to buy it at $3 a share, but 
didn’t, and saw it go ten times higher. I 
feel rather mortified myself, for, seven years 
ago, in the summer of 1899, I went in a 
canoe through the lake district around Co- 
balt, where Nipissing is located, and saw 
three French-Canadians digging ore from a 
tunnel they had made in a hillside.» They — 
were 50 miles from civilization and 100 
miles from a railroad. ‘Their faith kept 
them alive. I hope they have had more than 
the usual proportion of profit coming to the 
inventor or the discoverer. 

In the case of Nipissing the buyers took 
the property for $250,000 as a cobalt propo- 
sition. It turned out to be extremely rich 
in silver. Silver was beginning to rise to a 
level the highest in nearly 15 years. As the 
veins broadened and the price of the metal 
rose a speculation developed that, within a 
few months, overdiscounted all of the bene- 
fits that could possibly accrue in as many 
years. It is because mining shares are cheap 
in dollars and cents that the public is daz- 
zled. ‘They do not take into consideration 
the fact that Nipissing at its high price has 
risen 725 per cent., or that the market ap- 
preciation of Mohawk is nearly 4500 per 
cent. ‘Allowing for low capitalization, this 
is inflation of the sort that, applied to Stock 
Exchange. shares, would lead to tremendous 
shrinkage when the day of reckoning came. 


HIGH PRICES OF METALS AS A STIMULUS. 
It must be admitted that the mining mania 
has had a powerful incentive in the high 
price for all kinds of metals. This has given 
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a stimulus to mining operatioas cacieaiall 
in a generation. With a profit of from 8 to 
I2 cents a pound in copper at present mar- 
ket rates and a worldwide demand for silver, 
India and China taking quantities of it and 
the United States Government being a large 
open buyer, it is natural to expect the birth 
of a lot of new mining concerns and the re- 
naissance of many others. Not only have a 
large number of abandoned properties been 
brought to life, but by means of new meth- 
ods of extracting and treating ore, enter- 
prises that were worked at a loss have been 
brought up to a profitable basis. Mining 
towns in the West that have been a wreck of 
shanties and about which the ghosts of many 
lost fortunes have been fluttering fer years 
are booming again. - And, as every mining 
craze produces new fields of operations, so 
has the present one revealed ore in places 
where formerly nothing in the way of mineral 
content was anticipated. Claims have been 
bought and sold like so much merchandise 
or real estate, with a steadily increasing valu- 
ation. It has not been unusual for a deed 
to a piece of likely property, for which the 
original owner was glad to get $25,000, to 
be transferred to parties who have capital- 
ized it as of a $250,000 value. When it is 
remembered that the latter figure represents 
the basis on which the stock underwriting 
is projected’ and that the public is usually 
asked to subscribe at a figure considerably 
above the underwriting it will be seen how 
‘inflation begins and where subsequent man- 
ipulation of the stock in the market is likely 
to o. pence it. 


WHERE WILL THE MANIA END? 


From - present indications the mania for 
mining shares will continue well into 1907. 
Very many good judges of conditions see 
indications that it is only now developing 
and that it will be intensified later on. The 
New York City banks are getting scores of 
letters a day from their interior correspond- 
ents asking for information on properties 
known and unknown. One bank in the West 
telegraphed a subscription for 10,000 shares 
to a underwriting project. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that New York alone has 
supplied $150,000,000 to feed tke fires of 
this craze, exclusive of the $50,000,000 sent 
into Mexico in the past three years. This is 
not waste capital by any means. A fair pro- 
portion plays its part in righteous enterprises. 
The yearly increase in our mineral wealth 
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goes a long way to establish the nation in its 
strong material position. To mining, per se, 
no one objects. The intent of this article is 
to caution against some palpable frauds, to 
point to some of the wolves parading in 
sheep’s clothing. 

What will the aftermath be? What per- 
centage of those who now have high hopes 
and whose profits on paper give visions of 
automobiles and steam yachts will be pau- 
perized when the single vein of silver or 
gold, which promises so much, runs out? 
Nothing offers so much excitement for a 
stockholder as a mine and nothing so rapidly 
reduces him to common clay. It is said that 
the only two individuals who ought to 
go into a mining scheme are the practical 
miner and the rich capitalist who can afford 
to risk a big stake. ‘To others the affair is 
pure gamble. 

The mining booms of the ’60’s and the 
"70's were extinguished almost before the 
participants had realized their. loss. Mining 
stocks have to be paid for-in cash. Brokers 
will not carry them on margin, and banks 
will not lend on any but the most reputable. 
There are scores of tragedies bound up in the 
musty bundles of certificates that many a fam- 
ily trunk contains. I have in mind the quick 
transition from riches to dependence and the 
bitter years that followed in the life of a 
friend who put his two-score years of savings 
into a mine that had evanescent value and in 
which the ore ran out in a night, and a 
syndicate of petty tradesmen in an East 
Coast English village who banded together 
and bought Kaffirs in the Barney Barnato 
boom and who are watching them drop, 
year by year, to almost nothing, with the an- 
nual loss on the shares more than offsetting 
the profits of their shops. ‘These are not 
exceptional cases. They turn up in myriad 
numbers after each mining boom, and they 
will continue to so long as man has the get- 
rich-quick craze, and plunges into invest- 
ments without examining the character of 
the vendor and the nature of the property 
into which his savings are placed. 

A mining boom is a natural concomitant 
of an era of such prosperity as this country is 
now experiencing. The psychology of the 
thing is that man Seeks to ‘meet increased 
costs of living and luxurious standards and 
to equalize his income and his outgo in a 
questionable venture which may give him a 
tittle more spending money but is just as apt 
to plunge him far beyond his depth. 
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WESTERN land has increased in value 

during the past seven years at the 
greatest rate in history. It is selling now at 
higher prices than even in the other “ boom” 
of the ’80’s. Not only is this true in the well- 
tested farming lands of the older settled sec- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley, but it is as 
marked on the “high plains,” where de- 
pression in realty values reached unexampled 
depths a few years ago. 

For instance: The receiver of a bankrupt 
land and loan company fried in vain to se- 
cure 50 cents an acre for large tracts of 
western Kansas land; now you would be 
fortunate to get the same land ‘for less than 
$10 an acre. Settlers who went West in 
prairie schooners in the early ’80’s and left in 
the middle ’90’s tried to induce Eastern 
holders of mortgages to surrender the evi- 
dences of debt in exchange for deeds. Fail- 
ing, they packed their goods and departed,— 
to Oklahoma or to the Northwest. 

‘““We could have had possession of 200 
farms merely by assuming the mortgages 
eight years ago,” said the manager of a loan 
company. ‘‘ Now those farms are worth 
$1,000 each above the mortgages,—and they 
have paid a good profit every year since the 
offers were made.” 

The economic effect on the Middle West 
from this “ boom ” in land values is attract- 
ing attention from the financial world. To 
be sure, the Westerner decries the word, 
“boom.” He declares that it is merely 
healthy growth.” But when the value of a 
farm doubles in 24 months and is readily 
sold on the market at the new figure without 
any increase in its production and without 
added improvements, it can scarcely be the 
more conservative term. 

The Government has issued a bulletin giv- 
ing some statistics from. official sources for 
the years 1900-1905, but it does not tell all 
the story. According to this report the fig- 
ures for the States in which the increase of 
acre value has been greatest are: 


1905. 1900 

Kangag ssid sinks cae oa wai a5 2% $23.99 $15.51 
Nebraska ........... ee es wrens 31.73 20.00 
Missouae Bia id tlee Kk whee RRS 34.70 one 

OWS nS ree en F< cu carat Vedmes 64.56 49.91 
Ninos obo ali tee oases aed Suds 75.31 54.83 
Okla ocishe cc. od ne obo wd ed ce 17.49 9.90 
Minn@gOt 635s sv icececmeenczes One 28,44 





THE REVIVAL IN WESTERN LAND VALUES 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 








The Western States are given the largest 
increase, from an average of $13.22 to 
$18.55, though the South Central group is 
a close second. Wyoming leads in the per- 
centage of increase, showing a gain in farm 
values of 81.3 per cent. in the past five years; 
Oklahoma, 76.7; North Dakota, 70.6; Illi- 
nois, 37-4; lowa, 29.4; Kansas, 54.7; 
Nebraska, 54; Missouri, 42; Oregon, 473 
Colorado, 52. 

Compare these percentages with an aver- 
age for the whole country of 32 per cent. 
advance. - The highest values given’ by the 
report are in Illinois, $81.89 an acre, : yet 
farms in Illinois sell every day for $150 an 
acre. Iowa is put second, with $69.09 per 
acre, but good farms are scarce at such fig- 
ures. So with the lands of the Middle West; 
the sales at $40 and even $60 an acre as far 
west as the Sixth Principal Meridian, which 
cuts Kansas and Nebraska midway east and 
west, are common. Land is sought with an 
eagerness that seemed impossible less than a 
half-decade ago. 

These figures, given for the Svscreiie 
period ending January 1, 1905, may be in- 
creased fully 15 per cent. for the past two 
years. ‘The movement of real-estate values 
has been more pronounced during that period 
than in any biennium preceding. 

For three years speculation in land has 
been one of the West’s enthusiastic devo- 
tions. To buy a farm for $3500 and sell it 


“4 in three months for $5000 is as good as Wall 


Street. Yet it has not been the old-timer 
who has made the money. He had been 
through the ’90’s, and was afraid to venture 
deeply. The newcomers,—the men who 
had seen land values rise in Illinois and 
Ohio,—bought the cheap lands and reaped 
the benefit. ‘They are the ones who have 
been gainers from the land ‘‘ boom.” 

The new conditions are vastly different 


‘and upon them are based the belief of West- 


ern financiers that this land. “ boom” will 
never collapse as did the one of two decades 
ago. Several things contribute to this ar- 


gument, and they are worthy of consideration 


from the Eastern investor interested in secu- 
rities based directly or indirectly on the 
Western real-estate conditions. 


The West has learned much about its pos- 
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sibilities in the past decade. The agricul- 
tural colleges, the experiment. farms, the 
“ good-seed ” trains, and the results of ex- 
perience have united to make the Western 
farmer master of his land to a completer de- 
gree than in the old days of early settlement. 
He knows what crops may be grown, how to 
plant those crops, and what variations to fol- 
low in preserving the fertility of the soil. Ex- 
periment stations are sending their bulletins 
free to tens of thousands of farmers scat- 
tered over the plains region. Some of them 
are in the well moistened Middle West; 
some are out in the “ short-grass”” country, 
endeavoring to determine the crops that will 
grow where less than 15 inches of rainfall 
comes annually. The old-time settler tried 
to farm in western Nebraska as he did in 
Illinois,—and failed. 

Even out on the dry prairies, where crop- 
production is.out of the question, except in 
the wet years, may be seen the settlers’ 
“ shacks.” To be sure, there are also the 
little mounds of earth that tell of sod houses 
built twenty years ago and deserted,—but 
the later comers do not expect to raise crops 
as is done “back East.” ‘They will make 
their income from cattle and sheep. 

Each year some 400,000 settlers pour in 
a stream across the Mississippi westward. 
This modern exodus results naturally and 
directly from the full settlement of the older 
States, and the desire of the younger genera- 
tion for new homes. ‘The homeseekers’ ex- 
cursions test the facilities of the railways; 
trains run in four sections on these monthly 
occasions as far as the lower Panhandle of 
Texas, and out into the “short-grass” re- 
gions of the Dakotas. ‘Travelers avoid ex- 
cursion days if possible, so tremendous is the 
westward-moving throng. This has been the 
regular history of every month for three 
years ;—little wonder that land values leaped 
forward. 

Another thing: New ‘hewn 3 in agriculture, 
outside of the results secured from experi- 
ment in the ordinary course of crop-produc- 
tion, have come to the fore. Irrigation is 
enormously developed and the Government 
Reclamation Service has not only made it 
respectable as an investment proposition, but 
it has added many hundred thousand acres 
to the tillable area of the West... Pumping 
machinery has been cheapened and“perfected ; 
natural reservoirs have been utilized to a re- 
markable degree, and the projects under way 
increase enormously the land within the in- 
fluence of the artificial moisture. The en- 
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hanced value of land brought under ditch is 
the most spectacular of any,—it is the nat- 
ural effect of wonderful increase in financial 
return. 

Alongside irrigation must be reckoned 
what is variously termed “dry farming,” 
“scientific farming,” and the “ Campbell 
system.” All are the practical application of 
the old knowledge that moisture will be ab- 
sorbed readily by a pulverized surface, and 
that a blanket of powdered soil will retain 
the moisture beneath: much longer than a 
rough and lumpy surface. This pulverized 
surface, or “ dust blanket,” is secured by fre- 
quent cultivation and specially designed im- 
plements. Its advocates point to the results: 
On fields tilled in the old way, with as little 
cultivation as will keep down weeds, crops 
burned up and worth little; on the other 
hand, yields of 30 bushels of wheat and gen- 
erous incomes. ‘To.be sure, the past four 
years have been seasons of liberal rainfall 
and this has extended well out to the moun- 
tain foothills; but aside from that better till- 
age has accomplished much and accounts for 
the resettling of the “ high plains ” on an in- 
telligent basis. 

Of course there are other reasons for the 
increased prices,—such as better conditions’ 
of rural life, the rural telephone, the free 
delivery of mail, and the lower rates of in- 
terest in Western communities. But these 
influences have been at work throughout the 
nation; they are not peculiar to the West. 

The West has entered on a new era. It 
knows,—or thinks it knows,—exactly what 
crops to raise, and how to cultivate them to 
secure a permanent income from the farms. 
It is so confident of this that it is paying the 
large prices for real estate, basing the price 
on the net income. Land that will produce 
a net return of $10 an acre per year is reason- 
ably worth $100 per acre. Vast areas of al- 
falfa land do that——and more. If it can 
be done every year, why not $100 land all 
through the West? 

Inquiries sent to a hundred bankers and 
loan dealers of the Middle West have 
brought almost unvarying replies holding to 
this view. From Missouri comes reference 
to a farmer who in 1900 bought 40 acres of 
land apart from his own farm. For six 
years he has kept an accurate account, charg- 
ing the land with every day’s work, every 
load of manure. The net income was 14.2 
per cent. annually on a valuation of $100. 
With the improved methods of agriculture 
it should pay as good an income on a valu- 
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ation of $150, and will then bring that 
amount. In the sections farther west the 
bankers say the land is returning a fair in- 
come on the high prices, the enormous wheat 
crops being responsible. 

One county in southwest Kansas sold over 
half the county’s real estate for taxes last 
summer. Eastern mortgagees had been re- 
miss in paying taxes on the lands to which 
they had in the course of legal proceedings 
acquired title; the county became: the posses- 
sor and a tax sale followed. But the East- 
erners did not know that the lands had ap- 
preciated in value; they did not know that 
the Westerners would travel to the county 
seat in automobiles to attend the sale. That 
is what many did and the prices at which 
the lands sold at auction so replenished the 
county treasury that county indebtedness was 
paid and the officers received their salaries 
long past due. 

In the Western office of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company hangs a map showing the 
railroad lands from central Kansas to Den- 
ver,—alternate sections on both sides of the 
track for 10 miles, according to the original 
grant. For 20 years the road tried to sell 
the land, offering the most liberal terms. 
It could dispose of only that lying in central 
Kansas ;—the western Kansas and eastern 
Colorado portions remained on the market. 
Three years ago the sales began creeping 
westward. Now the map shows that prac- 
tically all the land has been sold, even up 
to the very foothills of the mountains. The 
names of the purchasers with their residences 
are also there. Astonishingly wide is the 
range of their homes,—from Chicago to 
northern Minnesota, from Missouri to Mich- 
igan,—some in towns, some in the cities, a 
few corporations, fewer yet partnerships. It 
shows the faith of the Middle West in the 
semi-arid belt. 

In that same area are to be established 
experimental government farms, similar to 
those in the Panhandle, in southwestern Kan- 
sas, and in Nebraska. They will endeavor 
to prove the feasibility of “dry farming” 
from the scientific side. Land sells in this 
upland, unwatered portion of the plains, for 
$6 an acre,—three times its price of four 
years ago, and perhaps 10 times that of a 
decade ago. A “ dry-farming congress” is 


proposed to spread the new propaganda. If 


by conserving the moisture of two years to 
raise one crop good production can be se- 
cured, it will mean liberal incomes, consider- 
ing the present values. And so the steam 
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plows .are at work turning over the sod,— 
and these Western farms are for sale! Land 
agents throng the depot platforms. One 
firm well out toward the mountains keeps 
six automobiles and several livery teams busy 
showing farms to its customers. 

Many of these sales are made not to set- 
tlers but to speculators. Even the home- 
steaders who have haunted the land offices 
and waited their turns have remained only 
to file properly on their claims. “I find most 
of my buyers in Iowa,” said one of the land 
dealers operating in the “ high plains” sec- 
tion. “‘ I bought 25,000 acres five years ago 
arid have sold nearly all of it at an advance 
of $5 to $10 an acre. I go into a community 
of well-to-do farmers and by inquiry find one 
who has savings, say $2,000. I show him 
how he can double his money by the increas- 
ing prices of land out West and get him to 
go on a homeseekers’ excursion. Almost 
every time he buys,—how can he help it? 
In these wet years western Nebraska and 
eastern Wyoming look as well as Iowa, and 
the soil is as good if it is watered.” 

With dry years may come disappointment. 
Wheat sown in that section has in the past 
lain in the ground from October to May 
without sprouting,—but when it rains the 
grain goes 30 bushels per acre. With dry 
years the high prices will fall,—but they 
will never again, fall to the old level,—this 
much is certain. The tide of immigration is 
too strong for that. The speculator may be 
disappointed ; the man who borrows heavily 
in order to buy at the high prices will be 
closed out as in the past. 

But the speculator is in the minority. 
Speculation and heavy mortgaging are not 
present in the land “boom” of to-day, as 
they were in the past. Disaster can be borne 
with greater equanimity. 

The new land “boom” is a more sensible 
one than that of the ’80’s. It is based on 
what seem to be permanent conditions,—or 
at least such a situation as appeals to the 
farmer as certain to continue. With farm 
products bringing 40 per cent. more than 
five years ago, with rainfall in the West 
showing year after year of abundance, with 
seekers for new homes knocking at the door, 
how can farms fail to increase in price? 
The optimists say the rise in values will go 
on as rapidly for many years to come; the 
more cautious content themselves with the 
prediction that land will not be worth less 
than now. The doubter can get no hearing 
and is not considered. 











*PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (STANDING ON PLATFORM OF TRAIN ) REVIEWING UNITED STATES MARINES AT 
; CAMP ELLIOTT, PANAMA. 


THE PANAMA CANAL AS 


THE PRESIDENT 


SAW IT. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT spent three 

days, in November, in the Canal Zone 
on the Isthmus of Panama, making a thor- 
ough inspection of all the work there in prog- 
ress, and going over with the minutest care 
possible in the time available all the machin- 
ery of work and administration on the canal. 


The trip was made.on the battleship Lowisi- + Isthmus. 


ana, which anchored off Colon on November 
14. On the way back the President dictated 
a special message to Congress dealing with 
the whole Panama Canal question, embody- 
ing the results of his investigations, with 
comments, which was transmitted to Con- 
gress on. December 17. This trip of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s was especially noteworthy as 
marking the first time a President of the 
United States ever left American soil during 
his term of office. The message itself is fur- 
ther remarkable from the fact that it is the 
first ever transmitted to Congress “ with il- 
lustrations.” -Twenty-six large, excellent 
photographs, depicting conditions of life and 
methods of work on the canal, were sent 
with the document. 

The month of November was chosen for 





* Illustrations in this article are from photographs 
which accompanied President Roosevelt’s Panama 
message to Congress. 


the President’s visit, because, being the raini- 
est month of the year, it was the period when 
Panama looked its worst and the work was 
carried on under the greatest disadvantage, 
and, moreover, it is the season which, ac- 
cording to the long experience of the French 
Canal Company, is most unhealthy on the 
During Mr..- Roosevelt’s sojourn 
almost every moment the rain descended in 
floods. The President visited all the hospi- 
tals, administration buildings, and working- 
men’s quarters along the Isthmus; went in a 
tug along all the water courses, traveled 
from one end to the other of the Panama 
Railroad, inspected the Zone police force, ate 
lunch with the workingmen, and at the’ en- 
gineers’ mess, talked with the foreign con- 
suls, made speeches in Panama and Colon, 
and was received formally by President Am- 
ador. His general verdict was that, con- 
sidering the epic nature of the task on which 
they were engaged and its world-wide im- 
portance, “ the officers and men of the canal 
force, from the highest to the lowest, are 
doing something which will redound im- 
measurably to the credit of America, which 
will benefit all the world, and which will 
last for ages to come.” There are a few 
points to be criticised, but in the main, says 
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THE RESERVOIR WHICH SUPPLIES THE TOWN OF COLON. 


(Capacity, 508,000,000 gallons. Dimensions, 144 miles long by % mile wide. The picture shows about one- 
third of the reservoir.) ; 


the President, the men who are digging the 
Panama Canal are all “ entitled to the same 
credit that is given to the picked men of a 
victorious army; for this conquest of peace 
will, in its great and far-reaching effect, 
stand as among the very greatest conquests, 
whether of peace or of war, which have ever 
been won by any of the peoples of mankind.” 

Very naturally, the President takes up 
first the question of sanitation on the Isth- 
mus, since this was the first great problem 


to be solved, and upon its solution the suc- 
cess of the rest of the work depended. 


“SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF SANITATION. 


He compliments Dr. W. C. Gorgas on 
his success in this matter, particularly in 
the two cities of Panama and Colon, and be- 
comes enthusiastic over the results in clean- 
ing up the unsanitary spots all along the 
canal route. The Isthmus had been the by- 
word for deadly unhealthfulness. ‘‘ Now, 
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A STREET PAVING SCENE IN PANAMA. 
{Showing an old and muddy thoroughfare being supplied with a vitrified brick pavement laid upon concrete.) 
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after two years of our occupation, the con- 
ditions as regards sickness and the death 
rate compare favorably with reasonably 
healthy locations in the United States.” The 
hospital service, he declares, is excellent, and 
“from no responsible source did any com- 
plaint come to me as to the management.” 
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among the employees of the Isthmus. There 
were then on the rolls 5500 whites, seven-eighths 
of them being Americans. Of these whites but 
two died of disease, and as it happened neither 
man was an. American. Of the 6000 white 
Americans, including some 1200 women and chil- 
dren, not a single death has occurred in the 
past three months, whereas in an average city in 
the United States the 
number of deaths for a 





TENT STREET IN THE TEMPORARY CAMP 


Surgeon-General Rixey reported to the Pres- 
ident that the hygienic conditions on the en- 
tire Isthmus were about as good as those in 
the Norfolk Navy Yard. ‘To quote the 
words of the message: 


_There has been for the last six months a well- 
nigh steady. decline in the death rate for the 
population of the Zone, this being largely due to 
the decrease in. deaths from pneumonia, which 
has been the most fatal disease on the Isthmus. 
In October there were 99 deaths of every kind 


similar number of peo- 
ple in that time would 
have been about 30 from 
disease. This very re- 
markable showing can- 
not, of course, perma- 
nently obtain, but it cer- 
tainly goes to prove that 
if good care is taken the 
Isthmus is not a particu- 
larly unhealthy place. In 
October, of the 19,000 ne- 
groes on the roll 86 died 
from disease, pneumonia 
being the most destruc- 
tive disease, and malarial 
fever coming second. 
The difficulty of exercis- 
ing a thorough supervis- 
ion over the colored la- 
borers is, of course, 
greater than is the case 
among the whites, and 
they are also less com- 
petent to take care of 
themselves, which ac- 
counts for the fact that their death rate is so 
much higher than that of the whites, in spite of 
the fact that they have been used to similar 
climatic conditions. Even among the colored 
employees it will be seen that the death rate is 
not high. 


Especially effective, the President asserts, 
has been the sanitation of Panama and Colon, 
and the destruction of mosquito-breeding 
places, thus doing away with the chief cause 
of malaria. “All men to whom I spoke 


AT GATUN. 
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HOUSES IN THE NEW VILLAGE OF GATUN. 
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from the United States. 





QUARTERS OF NEGRO LABORERS AT RIO GRANDE. 


were a unit in saying that the conditions of 
the Colon streets were 100 per cent. better 
than a year ago.” As to all complaints of in- 
efficiency or defective work, the President 
says: ‘‘ Where the complaints were not 
made wantonly or maliciously they almost 
always proved due to failure to appreciate 
the fact that time was necessary in the crea- 
tion and completion of this Titanic work in 
a trobie: wilderness.” Among things the 
President saw which - 


No man can see these 
young, vigorous men en- 
ergetically doing their 
duty without a thrill of 
pride in them as Ameri- 
cans. They represent on 
the average a high class. 
Doubtless to Congress 
the wages paid them will 
seem high, but as a mat- 
ter of fact the only gen- 
eral complaint which I 
found had any real basis 
among the complaints 
made to me upon the 
Isthmus was that, owing 
to the peculiar surround- 
ings, the cost of living, 
and the distance from 
home, the wages were 
really not as high as 
they should be. In fact, 
almost every man that 
I spoke to felt that 
he ought to be re- 
ceiving more money,— 
a view, however, which 
the average man who 
; stays at home in the 
United States, probably likewise holds as 
regards himself. 


Speaking of the life of the white em- 
ployees, the President says: 


The married men ate at home. The tinmar- 
ried men sometimes ate at private boarding- 
houses, or private messes, but more often, judg- 
ing by the answers of those whom I questioned, 
at the government canteens or hotels, where the 
meal costs 30 cents to each employee. This 30- 





he regarded as wrong ge 
or of improper tenden-_ 
cy were: toO many sa- 
loons, and, in some 
few cases, the charging . 
of. excessive rates for 
supplies, 
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HOW THE WORKERS 
ARE CARED FOR. 


As to the character 
and care of the em- 
ployees of the ° canal,. 
the President is very 
explicit and emphatic- 
ally commendatory. At 
nresent there are some 
4000. white employees | 
and same 19,000 col- 
ored employees on the 
Isthmus, 


Nearly 5000 of the white 
employees had come 


A GANG WORKING ON SEWER CONSTRUCTION. 
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STEAM SHOVEL AT WORK IN THE CULEBRA CUT. 


cent meal struck me as being as good a meal as 
we get in the United States at the ordinary hotel 
in which a 50-cent meal is provided. Three- 
fourths of the men whom I questioned stated 
that the meals furnished at these government 
hotels were good, the remaining one-fourth that 
they were not good. J myself took dinner at 
the La Boca government hotel, no warning what- 
ever having been given of my coming. There 
were two rooms, as generally in these hotels. In 


one the employees were allowed to dine without 
their coats, while in the other they had to put 
them on. The 30-cent meal included soup, na- 
tive. beef (which was good),: mashed potatoes, 
peas, beets, chile con carne, plum ptidding, tea, 
coffee,—each man having as much of each as he 
desired. On the table there was a bottle of 
liquid quinine tonic, which two-thirds -of the 
guests, as I was informed, used every day. 
There were neat table-cloths and napkins. The 
men who were taking the meal at or about the 
same time included railroad men, machinists, 
shipwrights, and members of the office force. 
The rooms were clean, comfortable, and airy, 
with mosquito. screéns around the outer piazza. 
I was informed: by.some of those present that: 
this hotel, and also the other similar hotels, were 
every Saturday night turned into clubhouses: 
where the American officials, the school-teachers,. 
and various employees appeared, bringing their 
wives, there being dancing and singing. There 
was a piano in the room, which I was informed 
was used for the music on these occasions. My 
meal was excellent, and two newspaper corre- 
spondents who had been on the Isthmus several 
days informed me that it was precisely like the 
meals they had been getting elsewhere at other 
government. hotels. One of the employees was 
a cousin of one of the Secret-Service men who 
was with me, and he stated that the meals had 
always been good, but that after a time he grew 
— of them because they seemed so much 
alike. 























DRILLS AT WORK IN BAS OBISPO CUT. 








THE PANAMA CANAL AS 


FOREIGN LABOR EMPLOYED. 


As to Chinese and other foreign labor, the 
President declares that Spaniards and Ital- 
‘ans do excellent work, while that of the 
West Indian laborers is only fairly satisfac- 
tory. To particularize: 


A steady effort is being made to secure Ital- 
ians, and especially to procure more Spaniards, 
because of the very satisfactory results that have 
come from their employment, and their rumbers 
will be increased as far as possible. It has not 
proved possible, however, to get them in any- 
thing like the numbers needed for the work, and 
from present appearances we shall in the main 
have to rely, for the ordinary unskilled work, 
partly upon colored laborers from the West 
Indies, partly upon Chinese labor. It certainly 
ought to be unnecessary to’point out that the 
American workingman in the United States has 
no concern whatever in the question as to 
whether the rough work on the Isthmus, which 
is performed by aliens in any event, is done by 
aliens from one country with a black skin or by 
aliens from another country with a yeliow skin. 
Our business is to dig the canal as efficiently and 
as quickly as possible; provided always that noth- 
ing is done that is inhumane to any laborers, and 
nothing that interferes with the wages of or 
lowers the standard of living of our own work- 
men. Having in view this principle, I have ar- 
ranged to try several thousand Chinese laborers. 
This is desirable beth because we must try to 
find out what laborers are most efficient, and, 
furthermore, because we should not leave our- 
selves at the mercy of any one type of foreign 
labor. At present the great bulk of the un- 
skilled labor on the Isthmus is done by West 
India negroes, chiefly from Jamaica, Barbados, 
and the other English possessions. One of the 
governors of the lands in question has shown an 
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THE RECEIVING HOSPITAL AT EMPIRE... ; 
unfriendly disposition to our work, andhas 
thrown obstacles in the way of our’ gétting* the 
labor needed; and it is highly undesirable to give 
any outsiders the impression, however ill 
founded, that they are indispensable and can 
dictate terms to us. 

From the President’s own experience he 
declares that he is able to see that “ more 
care had been exercised in housing, feeding, 
and generally paying heed to the needs of 
the skilled mechanics and ordinary laborers 
in the work than is the case in the construc- 
tion of new railroads or in any other similar 
private or public work in the United States 
proper.” 

The three great problems of the canal are: 
The La Boca dams, the Gatun dam, ané. 
the Culebra cut. The main work is now! 
being done in solving the last-named prob- 
lem. The French excavating machinery, 
Mr. Roosevelt declares, though of excellent 





A VIEW OF THE RAILROAD YARD AT CRISTOBAL, 




















A STEAM SHOVEL AT WORK IN BAS OBISPO CUT. 
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train of huge cars 
dumped by _ steam 
plows, which are now 
in use.” Steady pro- 
gress has been made 
in the amount of 
earth taken out: In 


' August, 242,000 cu- 


bic yards; in Septem- 
ber, 291,000 cubic 
yards, and in Octo- 
ber, 325,000 cubic 
yards. “The most 
advanced — methods, 
not only in construc- 
tion, but in railroad 
management, have 
been applied in the 
Zone, with corre- 
sponding economies 
in time and cost.” 


A REPLY TO CRITICS 
AND OBJECTORS. 


Here the President 


construction, looked like the veriest toys sums up his general impressions of the com- 
when compared with the new steam shovels, mission itself by saying: “The whole at- 
“just as the French dumping-cars seemed mosphere breathes honesty as it breathes eff- 


like toy cars when compared with the long ciency and energy. Above all, the work has 























A VIEW OF SECTION OF RAILROAD YARD AT LAS CASCADAS. 
(This is the clearing house, on the Atlantic side, for the trains of excavated material from the Culebra Cut.} 
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A VIEW OF THE CULEBRA CUT. 


(The circle at which the two men are standing is the depth reached by the French. 


The square in 


which the motor car stands is the present American level, 65 feet below.) 


been kept absolutely clear of politics. I have 
never heard even a suggestion of spoils poli- 
tics in connection with it.” ‘The slanderers 
of the work, when they are of foreign origin, 
Mr. Roosevelt declares he has no concern 
with. 

Where they are Americans, I feel for them the 
heartiest contempt and indignation; because, in 
a spirit of wanton dishonesty and malice, they 
are trying to interfere. with, and hamper the 
execution of, the-greatest work of the kind eyer 
attempted, and are seeking to bring to naught the 
efforts of their countrymen to put to the credit 
of America one of the giant feats of the ages. 
The outrageous accusations of these slanderers 
constitute a gross libel upon a body of public 
servants -who. for trained intelligence, expert 


ability, high character, and devotion to duty,. 


have never been excelled anywhere. There is 
not a man among those directing the work on 
the Isthmus who. has obtained his. position on 
any other basis than merit alone, and not one 
who has used his position in any way for his 
own personal or pecuniary advantage. 

As supplementary to the President’s own 
words, the message, as printed, includes: 
Mr. Roosevelt’s address to the employees of 
the Canal Commission at Colon, November 
17; reports from Dr. W. C. Gorgas (chief 
sanitary officer), Mr. John F. Stevens (vice- 
president of the Canal Commission), and Mr. 


W. G. Bierd, general manager; the scale of 
wages paid in the department of engineering 
and construction; a table of population, em- 
ployees, deaths and death rates on the Isth- 


.mus, and pertinent communications from 


Surgeon-General Rixey and Chairman T. P. 
Shonts. 

In-his speech to the employees of the Canal 
Commission (at Colon, November 17), the 
President said, in.part: 

I go back a better American, a prouder Ameri- 
can, because of what I have seen the pick of 
American manhood doing here on the Isthmus. 
You -will have hard times. . Each of you: will, 
sometimes think. that- he is misunderstood by, 
some one above-him. That is a common expe- 
rience of all of us, gentlemen. Now and then 
you will feel as if.the people at home were in-: 
different and did not realize what you were do- 
ing. Do not make a mistake ; they do realize it, and 
they will realize it more and more clearly as the 
years go by. I cannot overstate the intensity of 
the feeling I have (and therein I merely typify 
the sentiment of the average man of our coun- 
try) as to the vital importance of the task that 
you are doing; and to each of you who does his 
share of that task there will come in the end the 
proud assurance of vital duty well done. This . 
assurance can come to’ but a limited number of 
men in each generation; and you are to be con- 
sage that you. are among that limited num- 
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THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE AVERAGE MAN. 


HAS THE MOTOR CAR ARRIVED 
HORSE-DRAWN WAGON?—WHAT WILL IT 


TUTE FOR’ THE 
COST THE AVERAGE MAN TO 


AS A PRACTICAL SUBSTI- 


MAINTAIN AN AUTOMOBILE ?— 


THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENT TYPES. 


BY HARRY 


A DOZEN years ago the horseless vehicle 

was as strange a sight in America as 
an airship is to-day. At that time there 
were only five automobiles in the United 
States, imported at fabulous prices. Even 
five years ago the invention was regarded as 
a play toy for the amusement of a few mil- 
lionaires. 

To-day there are over 100,000 machines in 
use in the United States, of which 25,000 were 
new cars sold last year (1906). It is safe to 
say that 50,000 more American automobiles 
will be purchased in 1907. Consumers 
will pay perhaps $75,000,000 for these cars. 
Averaging the capacity of the more than 100,- 
000 cars in use in America this year at four 
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passengers each, there will be nearly half a 
million people speeding over the country in 
automobiles. For the year ending June 30, 
1905, there were 653 foreign automobiles 
imported “‘ for consumption,” aggregating in 
value $2,297,104. For the nine months in- 
cluding September, 1906, there were 922 
machines imported, aggregating in value 
$3,116,045. In 1895 there was not a single 
factory in this*country turning out cars for 
the market. During the year ending June 
30, 1905, the exports alone of American cars 
aggregated $2,481,243. 

This amounts to a revolution in private 
transportation methods, and the mere extent 
of the revolution is a witness to the fact that 
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A FOUR-CYLINDER, I5-HORSEPOWER VEHICLE, SOLD FOR $500. 


(This car produced something of a sensation at the eng of 1906 as a cheap runabout that was. ac-’ 
’ tually praéticable.. Phe design is excellent. The company making it expects to turn out 100 a day.) 
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the automobile has in 
this short time become 
a practicable vehicle 
for the average man. 
The amazing growth 
of the industry in 
America during the ~ 
past few years is no 
longer based upon a 
popular fad nor. on 
evanescent experiments 
to meet it, aS was, 
more or less, the first 
popularity of the horse- 
less carriage here a dec- 
ade ago, which was 
given its impetus chief- 
ly by the cheap steam 
runabout,—an_ unsatis- 
factory type. Indeed, 
it is only within the 








past two or three years 





that the production of 
anything like perma- 
nent types and stand- 
ardization of construction is to be found in 
the American automobile industry. What 
went before really amounted to experimenta- 
tion and learning the trade from the older 
and more expert foreign manufacturers. It 
is now quite possible to turn out good cars 
in this country, and. our manufacturers, more 
and more of late, have abandoned “ freak ” 
models, and instead of striving for “ some- 
thing new ” have confined their attention to 
the superior construction of types that ex- 
perience has proved to be serviceable. The 
side-entrance touring car, varying in solidity 
of construction according to the power to be 
developed, has become the standard to which 
all types are approximated. 


PRACTICABILITY FOR THE AVERAGE MAN, 


But despite the general evidence of the 
motor car’s practicability, the man who has 
not tried it is still inclined to wonder what 
all this automobile business means and to ask 
himself if it will. not cost him more in the 
end to try it than to stick to his familiar horse 
and wagon. ‘The country doctor with his 
widely separated visits, the suburbanite who 
wants to live further from the station, the 
grocer, the butcher, or the baker who wants 
a light and rapid delivery wagon, are all in- 
terested from a purely personal standpoint 
in the present status of the automobile. The 
main question with the average man is, 
“Shall I get my money out of the machine? 


A RUNABOUT WITH BUGGY WHEELS. 


cost, $700. 


Is it a profitable vehicle for me, or is it so 
expensive to own and run that its use is 
confined to men of wealth?” 

The best way to answer these questions, 
which thousands of Americans are now.ask- 
ing themselves, is to give the actual facts of 
my own experience extending over seven 
years’ use of double that number of cars in 
all conditions of road and weather, - and 
throughout most of the States east of the 
Mississippi,—and, most important of all, re- 
corded in a fairly accurate account of ex- 
penses. 

The prospective automobile purchaser must 
realize that even though he buys a runabout, 
—the smallest type of motor, carrying the 
driver and one other passenger,—he is not 
going to be able to keep the car in operation 
for $5 or $10 a month. It has’ often been 
said, and truly, that it is not the first cost of 
an automobile that counts so much as. the 
maintenance expense, _ It may. be possible for 
a man with a small car who motors modestly 
to get along with an expense of $20 or $30 
a month if he has goed luck.and handles his 
car carefully and considerately, but-the aver- 
age cost of maintenance will be from $50 to 
$300 and even more a month. — Here are 
some figures from bills I paid while the 
owner of a car of the runabout type with a 
single cylinder 8-horsepower engine and con- 
vertible body carrying two or four passen- 
gers. These are my expenses for seven 
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months, from April to November, when I 
covered nearly 10,000 miles. My bill for 
April follows: 


Four -hours’ time on adjustments 
One gallon of cylinder oil 
Two inner tubes. 
Extra fan belt 

. Repairing puncture 

. Repairing puacture 

2. One auto jack 

. Four hours’ time. adjusting 

. Half ‘gallon cylinder oil 

. Patching inner tube 

3. Two hours’ time adjusting 

3. Extra spark plug 

. One month’s storage 
Gasoline for the month 


April 1. 


My bill in May was $67.22 and was made 
up chiefly for mechanics’ time in making ad- 
justments, as I was not then familiar enough 
with the car to do this work myself. 

This item of adjustments mounts up al- 
most before a man realizes it. The owner 
of the motor forgets when he orders little 
adjustments made at the garage that he is 
going to be charged with the mechanics’ 
time, but the man at the garage never forgets 
it, as the monthly bill shows. In some gar- 
ages the owners are not as particular as they 
might be in charging up correctly the time 
spent on acar. On this bill of $67.22 I de- 
manded to see the men’s time cards, but the 
garage man was unable to account for all the 
time, as in truth it had never been put in on 
the car, and he was forced to make a reduc- 
tion of $25. The owner of a car should take 
enough interest in his machine to know about 
how long a repair should take, and if he does 
this he will not be robbed. 

My June bill was $41.55, July $65.25, 
August $90.30, September $38.60, and in 
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October $63.40. The total expense, then, 
for this period of seven months was $397.20, 
er $56.85 per month. The original invest- 
ment was $1300, and the interest on this at 


5 6 per cent. for seven months is $45.50. I es- 


timate that -the car depreciated in value 25 
per.cent. from the original cost, making an 
additional charge of $325.00. An additional 
$50 for a year’s liability insurance made the 
total expense for the seven months $817.70. 

This made the cost per mile of operation, 8 
cents, or 2 cents a mile for each person car- 
ried. The expense met with in this car would 
probably be duplicated in almost any other 
car of the runabout type, depending, of 
course, on the mileage and the kind of usage 
the car has. 

Next in popularity to the runabout is the 
touring car, costing from $1500 to $2500, 
and we will take the car costing $2500 as an 
example: The yearly depreciation in a car of 
this sort would be $625. The yearly tire 
expense will vary from $200 to $500, accord- 
ing to the mileage and luck. As a happy 
medium it is safe to place it at $300. Luck 
in dodging broken glass, sharp stones, and 
nails always plays an important part in tire 
expense. 

If a chauffeur were employed the expense 
would be higher, of course, and the total ex- 
pense may be approximated as follows: 

EXPENSES OF A $2500 TOURING CAR. 


Chauffeur’s wages at $25 a week, etc 
Tire expense 

Gasoline for 4000 miles of use 
Lubricants, carbide, etc 

Repairs and replacements of parts 
Depreciation 

Liability and fire insurance 


To this sum might be 








added an almost unlim- 
ited amount for buying 
extras for the car, 
robes, special clothing, 
and for the expense of 
entertaining one’s’ 
friends when out rid- 
ing, which is no small 
item. Living up to an 
automobile sometimes 
drains the purse con- 
siderably. 

My experience with 
a 20-horsepower tour- 
ing car is interesting: 
The market price of 
this  double-cylinder 
car, with the extras 


added, was $2360, 
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From March 10 to 
December 10 I drove 
the machine upward of 
7500 miles over all 
sorts of roads. The 
machine was kept at a 
garage, and the items 
appearing in the bills 
give a fair idea of the 
things a motor owner 
has to pay for. I 
bought my gasoline and 
oil outside at wholesale 
prices. 

In addition to the 
price of the car, $50 
was spent for liability insurance and $45 for 
fire insurance. ‘The expenses of the various 
months totaled as follows: March $80.83, 
April and May together $150.25, June 
$62.68, July $70.15, September $42.30, Oc- 
tober $40.00, November $27.50, and De- 
cember $22.40. 

The items of expense in the three princi- 
pal bills follow: 


March 2. One pair of mud splashers 
8. One gallon of gasoline............. 
Two hours adjusting carburetter.... 
. One-half hour adjusting 
. Five gallons of gasoline 
One hour adjusting 
. Two and a half hours adjusting 
, One 32 x 4 inch inner tube 
. Front wheel hub cap to replace one 
lost 1 
One hour adjusting 
. One-half hour repairing spark plugs.. 
. One-half hour adjusting valves 
. One hour adjusting 
. One hour adjusting 
. One hour adjusting 
Storage for half month 
One outer casin 


mud splashers. . 
Four Columbia dry cells 
One hour adjusting 


Expense for the month..... 
JUNE BILL. 
June 2. 10 pounds French carbide 
3. 50 gallons gasoline 
. Express charges on tire to New York.. 
9. One gallon of gasoline 
. Nine and one-half hours’ time overhaul- 
ing 4.7 
Vulcanizing tire. 
- One ‘hour’s time assembling 
. One ignition spring block 
9. Two hours’ time on valves 
. One new exhaust: valve 
- One-half hour adjusting 
. One can cement for patching tubes.... 
; bi = cover for oiler tank to replace one 


os 
One hour repairing tire 
- One tire tug. 


Express charges on shoe..... 
Fe One month’s stora 
Five gallons lubricating oil.........0.2ee00+ 2 


Total expense for June......seccccees+$O282 


JULY BILL, 
July 3 Two pounds of Carbide. ..cccecsccccee + $040 


A TYPE OF TOURING CAR OF AVERAGE cosT,—$2500. 


July 3. Five tire lugs 
One-half hour on tires 
5. One-half hour adjusting 
6. One and one-half gallons gasoline 
. 55 gallons gasoline 
. 19 hours overhauling car 
Two dozen cotter pins and 50 rivets... 
48 square inches fiber relining brake 
bands 
One new wrist pin for rear cylinder 
piston 
One coupling 
. 20 hours’ time assembling and adjust- 
ing . 10.0 
- One ground wire P 
. 14 hours’ time cam shaft and bearings. 7. 
. One half-inch bolt ‘ 
. Nine hours’ time adjusting and regu- 
lating 
One ignition spring 
. One hour’s time on chain 
One hour’s time repairing inner tube. . 
. Express charges on shoe to New York.. 
. One extra inner tube.... 
9. 10 pounds of: carbide 
. Storage for month 


Total expense for month 
EXPENSE ON A IOOO-MILE TOUR. 


On August 13 of that year I made a 
1000-mile tour in the car through New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. The expenses in- 
curred on the trip were $140.40, itemized as 
follows: 

119 half-gallons gasoline, at 20c 
Five gallons of cylinder oil, grease, etc 


21 nights’ storag 
Mechanic’s time a 


phia, P. 
New ‘ignition spring 
New spark cvil, to replace one that gave out 


* 


neidentals....... owed 


The expenses for the year were finally clas- 
sified and divided under the following heads: 


25 per cent. depreciation for use 

Interest on investment at 6 per cent. 
Gasoline ¢? 
Lubricating oils, greases. etc 

Mechanics’ time overhauling, adjusting, etc. 
Cost of new parts bought..... 

ImSurance EXPENSE. .....cescescecesecees 
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As cars continue to 








A CHEAP TOURING CAR. 
(This single cylinder gasoline car costs 


Tire expense 
Storage expease. 
Batteries 


$1,473.76 
$147.37 


This is a moderate cost for automobiling. 
Some people are more fortunate and eco- 
nomical than I have been, and, on the other 
hand, the sport can be made to cost any sum 
that a man’s purse will stand. 

My own figures, which probably come 
close to the average man’s experience, are il- 
luminating as far as they go, but it is prac- 
tically impossible to tell just what it will 
cost any given man to run an automobile. 
There are two very important and vexing 
factors to be considered,—viz., the ability of 
the driver and luck. Place the same car in 
the hands of two men, run it the same num- 
ber of miles at the same speed, over the same 
roads, and with the 


improve and manufac- 
turers to use better 
materials and adopt 
better designs, as they 
are doing, the cost of 
maintenance will be 
correspondingly re - 
duced. 


WHAT IS THE LIFE 
OF A GOOD CAR? 


My own opinion, 
based upon my experi- 
ence and observation, 
is that a_ high-grade 
car, with the most mod- 
ern improvements and 
with intelligent and 
fair handling, ought to 
be good for at least ten seasons of 5000 
miles of touring, or 50,000 miles in all, and 
should cover this distance with the replace- 
ment simply of the smaller wearing parts and 
with the necessary adjustments and taking up 
of lost motion. 

Ten years seems a long time for an auto- 
mobile to last when judged by the horseless 
vehicles of the past, which at best have been 
one and two season cars. But until two 
years ago the man who bought an automo- 
bile did so with the realization that the next 
season might bring forth a car of entirely 
different body and machinery construction 
that would make his car a “ back number.” 
‘To-day popular demand has called for a car of 
certain type, design, and style, and the manu- 
facturers have produced it. The machinery 
parts of motors have been so perfected hat 
the changes of the coming years willyproba- 
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only $950.) 
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same weight, and one 
car will be in good 
shape and the other 
racked horribly, the 
difference resulting en- 
tirely from the skill of 
the respective opera- 
tors. It is this condi- 
tion of affairs that 
makes the laborer wor- 
thy of his hire when it 
comes to automobile 
driving. 

Thus this item of 
expense is to a great 
extent controlled by 
the individual himself. 
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(Price, $2250; 28-30 horsepower.) 
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THE STANDARD MAKE OF STEAM TOURING CAR. 


bly be inconsiderable, while the side entrance 
tonneau has come as a permanent design. 


DOES AN AUTOMOBILE COST MORE THAN 
HORSES? 


Usually when a man abandons horses and 
takes up automobiling four or five horse- 
drawn vehicles are displaced. ‘The average 
well-to-do stable will contain a buggy or 
runabout, a surrey, a depot wagon, coupé or 
other closed carriage, and a trap. The man 
with the motor makes his car perform the 
services of all these. "The steady increase in 
the sale of automobiles may preclude the pur- 
chase and use of about 150,000 horse-drawn 
equipages in 1907. : 

It is my intention to compare the average 
cost of keeping the two most popular types 
of automobiles with the average expense of 
keeping horses and vehicles, in order to ar- 
rive at their relative efficiency. 

Leave the man who buys the $10,000 or 


-$12,000 car out of the question, for the item 


of cost does not figure with him, and take 


a team of horses, but if his home was in the 
country would have a stable. The first-class 
American car seats from five to seven people. 
It has an engine of from 22 to 40 horsepower 
and is capable of a speed varying from 5 to 
45 miles an hour. The average depreciation 
of an American car seems to be about 50 per 
cent. in two years. 

The car that costs about $2600 is by far 
the most popular, and I shall take that as a 
basis. Gasoline will cost, say, 20 cents a gal- 
lon, and will give 10 miles to each gallon. 
This would make our gasoline cost us $120. 
Three hundred dollars additional may be 
added for tires. This sum may be too high 
or far too low, depending on luck and ‘man- 
agement. A man with a car of this type 
would probably keep a chauffeur paid $25 a 
week, who would make most of the adjust- 
ments and repairs on the car. ‘The yearly 
expense would figure about as follows: 


the typical American car costing from $2500 N 


to $4500. The machine would probably be 
purchased by a man of comfortable income, 
who, if he lived in the city, would not own 
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A horse owner of equal means would prob- 
ably keep a team and have at least two car- 
tiages and a coachman. Stabling expense is 
not included, as storage for the automobile 
was omitted. The annual expense would 
foot up about as follows: 

Depreciation in hdrses 
Depreciation in carriages 


Depreciation in harness........... ETE rr 
Feed at $30 a month 


Veterinarian’s services 
Coachman at $60 per month 
Interest on investment at 5 
Insurance 


It may be seen that there is a balance in favor 
of the horse of just about half, or $1412. 
But in order to get at a really satisfactory 
comparison we must examine the utility of 
the two, and the amount of ground each can 
cover. A team of horses averaging 20 miles 
a day would be doing phenomenal work. This 
would give them a mileage annually of 7300 
miles. The range of an automobile would 
he 60 miles a day, or 21,900 miles a season, 
pa@ning that both were driven every day. 
This is three times the work of the horses, 
at about double the cost, still leaving the 
automobile a 33 I-3 per cent. margin of econ- 
omy. 

Next let us consider the man in more 
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modest circumstances, who: would keep a 
single horse and carriage at a livery stable, 
Such a man would probably go in for a 
runabout automobile costing from $650 to 
$1000. His car would be from 6 to 12 
horsepower and would seat two persons, 
This would be a fair average of expense: 


Gasoline 

Supplies and incidentals,.................- are 
Repairs and adjustments 

Storage 


The chauffeur is presumably eliminated. In 
the case of the horse we will presume that it 
is kept at a livery stable. 


Depreciation of horse, carriage, and harness... 
Board at livery stable, at $25 a month 


et 


weno $448 


Here the horse wins again by $227, but 
we can safely figure the efficiency in miles 
of the car as three times as great as that of 
the horse, although it costs only about one- 
third more. With the automobile, then, a 
man has three times the opportunity to keep 
in touch with his friends, to get out in the 
country and enjoy nature and to do it safely, 
quickly, and comfortably, but it will cost him 


ONE OF THE HIGH GRADE CARS, LIMOUSINE BODY. 
(50 horsepower, $7775.) 
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from 33 1-3 to 100 per cent. more than a cor- 
responding horse-drawn equipage. 


WHICH CAR IS THE MOST PRACTICABLE? 


After a study of the foregoing figures, the 
man who is thinking about purchasing an 
automobile will be inclined to ask: “ But can 
the machine really be depended on to aver- 
age 60 miles a day if necessary? Can it be 
driven in all weathers, like a horse? Will it 
give the boasted three times the efficiency of 
the horse?” 

I have referred to a high-grade car and in 
that category may come any first-class tour- 
ing car ranging in price from $2500 to $6000 
or more and one built by a reliable concern. 
Such a car will contain only the best ma- 
terials and will be well designed and put to- 
gether, and this means much to the man who 
is investing his money in a horseless vehicle. 

Remember always that a cheap automobile 
is the most expensive type to buy. By a cheap 
car I mean one that is turned out in a care- 
less, slipshod manner by a manufacturer who 
has gone into the business with the idea of 
making a quick “clean up” and quitting. 
As much judgment should. be displayed in 
selecting your manufacturer as in selecting 
your car. Let the other fellow buy the ex- 
periment. Stick to the machine that you 
know,—the one that you have seen in use. 
Hundreds of people are led away by the idea 
that the car that will do the most spectacular 
things is the one for them to buy. Let the 
other fellow have this brilliant performer 
and you buy one that you see your neighbor 
running 365 days in the year, the motor that 
isn’t always in the repair shop, that brings its 
passengers home, and that isn’t always “ all 
right but for some little thing that doesn’t 
count.” It is these little things that “ don’t 
count” in automobiles that cause all the 
trouble on the road, that are responsible for 
many long walks and subsequent expensive 
tows, and that eat up the owner’s bank ac- 
count for mechanics’ time in adjusting. 

Look for a simple car and remember that 
it isn’t always the car that seems the most 
for the money that is really the best bargain. 
Avoid buying a lot of machinery, and con- 
sider this important fact, that the simpler a 
machine is and the fewer parts it. has, the 
more desirable it is to own. You will never 
have to spend money to repair or replace the 
parts that you haven’t got. 

There is a mistaken idea among people 
who are just beginning to take an interest in 
automobiles that the car with the most horse- 
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power is the best one to buy. This may and 

may not be true. It all depends on what the . 
car is wanted for; what sort of country it 

is to be used in, and what sort of work you 

are going to make it do. Power costs money. 

That is the keynote of the situation. If a 

light-weight car, well built, with 20 horse- 

power, will do your work, doesn’t it look 

foolish to buy a heavier one of 40 horsepower 

for the same purpose? 

In a very hilly country one must have 
more power than. on level roads, and if one 
must have speed, power is necessary. But 
it costs heavily in maintenance. 


LOW VERSUS HIGH POWER. 


I have in mind as I write two friends of 
mine who became motor enthusiasts at the 
same time, both purchasing cars. They were 
neighbors and each had a wife and two chil- 
dren. The one man bought a 28-horsepower 
touring car carrying five passengers and 
weighing 2250 pounds, which cost $2500. 
The other bought a 40-45 horsepower tour- 
ing car carrying seven people and weighing 
3400 pounds at a cost of $4500. At the end 
of the first season both had completed about 
the same distance, between 4000 and 5000 
miles. It was the custom of the two men to 
take about the same rides at each week-end, 
and the man with the seven-passenger car 
found no difficulty in filling it. The result 
was that he almost invariably carried seven 
people. The owner of the five-passenger car 
also had his full complement of passengers. 
The machines were about of equal speed and 
hill-climbing ability, but the man with the 
$2500 motor found his liability and fire in- 
surance less, his interest on investment less, 
and his tire, gasoline, and repair expenses 
enormously less, and yet he covered the same 
territory as the friend with the larger car. 
The big machine used up two sets of tires in 
the season, while the lighter one got along 
with one, and they were not worn out at the 
time the comparison was made. All together 
there was something like $800 difference be- 
tween their operating expenses for the same 
mileage. I simply give this as an illustration 
of the importance of knowing what kind of 
a car to select.. Putting aside style and ex- 
cessive speeds, it may be generally said that 
high horsepower means high expense; in se- 
lecting your car be sure to have enough 
power to do your work, but if economy in 
operation figures with you at all, avoid hav- 
ing-an engine of a horsepower that is greatly 
in excess of your needs, 
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THE PUZZLE OF CHOOSING A CAR. 


It is little wonder that the man about to 
buy a machine is perplexed and confused 
when one considers the great numbers of 
cars that are offered for sale and the fact 
that each of them is catalogued as “ the 
best.” At the last automobile exposition 
there were 311 different models shown, of 
which 219 were gasoline cars, 36 electrics, 
and 9 steam machines, and all of them pleas- 
ure vehicles. The remainder were commer- 
cial vehicles. One hundred and fifty of the 
cars exhibited were American designed and 
built, and. from these models thousands of 
machines were sold. Many of them were 
bought by people who had already owned 
cars, but the majority went to new users of 
horseless vehicles, men who had been waiting 
until the practicability of the automobile 
had been established beyond the possibility of 
a doubt. 

The country physician and the owner of 
a country home, in fact almost every suburb- 
anite of any means, has been investigating 
the automobile question with a view to secur- 
ing a machine that can be economically oper- 
ated and at the same time be reliable enough 
to be depended upon in as full a sense as a 
horse could. Hundreds in this class are 
using motor vehicles to their profit and ad- 
vantage, and there are thousands of others 
who would like to own automobiles but are 
hesitating because they do not know exactly 
what sort of a car to buy, and have no means 
of ascertaining how much the cost of opera- 
tion would be after the car had been pur- 
chased. 

The prospective owner must be guided by 
the sort of country he lives in, the hills to be 
negotiated and the condition of the roads, as 
well as the climate and weather conditions, 
all of which bear materially on the service- 
ability of an automobile. 

Physicians differ materially in their views 
of just the sort of a car they want, some fa- 
voring a light runabout carrying but two 
passengers, while others want a convertible 
car for either two or four passengers, which 
can be used for pleasure as well as business. 
There is no doubt of the fact, however, that 
if the car is to be used for business purposes 
only the light runabout is the only machine, 
for the saving in the tire expense, gasoline 
consumption, and general cost of running 
will be radical. A physician would not buy 
a racing horse to pull his runabout (or a 
truck horse either), and he has no right to 


expect that the automobile which succeeds 
his nag will combine these qualities. 

The car should not be overpowered,—that 
is to say, a 16 or 20 horsepower motor should 
meet all the needs of a physician, or, in fact, 
of any man who is sensibly willing to con- 
tent himself with moderate speed and a cor- 
respondingly greater hill-climbing ability. 
From $1200 to $1800 ought to buy it fully 
equipped. 

GASOLINE, STEAM, OR ELECTRIC? 


The steam machine has these advantages: 
Little jar or noise, ease of control, and sim- 
plicity in operation, inasmuch as a single 
throttle controls all speeds, and thus a more 
elastic power is secured. Gears are elimin- 
ated and so is the possibility of putting the 
car out of commission by stripping them. 
The steam car,. with its direct drive, makes 
possible greater simplicity of construction and 
a reduction of repair bills in the absence of 
ignition systems and their troubles, as well 
as the further absence of “ overheating ” and 
the troubles due to carbonization of lubri- 
cating oils in gas engines. Steam is a known 
power and is more generally understood and 
more easily repaired when out of order. The 
bugaboo of burned-out boilers and other 
boiler troubles has been eliminated by the 
use of the flash boiler, and all adjustments 
and regulations are now automatic, depend- 
ing only on varying temperature and pres- 
sure. In a steam car wear and tear on the 
machinery is saved by the fact that the en- 
gine never races and does not run when the 
car is standing still. The engine has greater 
elasticity, inasmuch as it is possible to in- 
crease steam pressure and the consequent 
power enormously when bad hills or roads 
are met with, giving a valuable reserve 
power. ‘The absence of smoky exhausts, of 
“back firing ” of dirty motors, and the noises 
of worn ones are. claimed as advantages for 
the steam car, as is the fact that the cost of 
fuel consumption is proportionate to the 
power developed. As a final clincher the 
cheapness in first cost is added.. 

On the other hand, the steam machine re- 


“quires time to be got ready for road work in 


waiting to get up pressure. The need of ex- 
tinguishing the fire when the car is stopped 
for any length of time and relighting it again 
is quoted against the steam car, but this to a 
great extent has been overcome by improved 
burners and pilot lights. .The limited water 
and fuel capacity, increased gasoline con- 
sumption, and the trouble from clogging of 
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valves or failure of pumps are also considered 
disadvantages, and it is further maintained 
that the results of neglect are more serious in 
a steam car, and that the necessity of using 
soft water at times causes annoyance, as does 
the freezing of pipes in cold weather. Last 
but not least, many people are influenced by 
the greater danger of the destruction of the 
car by fire in case of accident. . This is in 
reality the greateste argument against the 
steam machine, for if the car is involved in a 
smash-up or is ditched the gasoline feed pipe 
is apt to be broken and then the gasoline ig- 
nites from the burner. 


THE GASOLINE CAR. 


Tn 1ooking for the advantages of the gas- 
oline car one finds first the practically unlim- 
ited radius of operation. Gasoline cars have 
been run over 1000 miles without stopping, 
as against 100 miles for steam cars, and 50 
miles or less for electrics. Greater speed and 


endurance, rareness of total disablement and 
the possibility of patching things up to get 
home, availability of fuel, economy of fuel 
owing to the fact that but little is used when 
the car is running light and absolutely none 
when the machine is standing still, ease of 
starting after extended stops, ability to stop 


the motor and start from the seat after short 
stops, perfect control by excellent throttling 
system and change speed gears, 20 per cent. 
more efficiency than the steam engine, relia- 
bility in winter as.a result of the use of air- 
cooled engines or nonfreezing solution in 
water cooled ones, simplicity of mechanism, 
and greater ease of operation with less chance 
of the operator getting mixed up and causing 
an accident, are some of the important ad- 
vantages of this, the most used, type of car. 
Nothing to watch but the road, adaptability 
to any kind of service. The advocate of 
steam naturally has his objections to the gaso- 
line car and states among them the multi- 
plicity of reciprocating parts and bearings, 
and the consequently greater attention de- 
manded; greater cost of operation and for 
repairs, the racking of the car by overspeed- 
ing or racing of the motor, ignition and cool- 
ing troubles, greater noise, and less constant 
power. 


THE ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


This type of car is in a class by itself in 
the sense that it is not adaptable for touring 
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purposes. This is due to the fact that the 
long-promised 100 or 150 mile storage bat- 
tery has not as yet put in its appearance. At 
present the car has to be taken to a station to 
be recharged every 30 or 40 miles, which is 
all right in the city, but generally impractica- 
ble in the country. The advocates of the 
electric car make these claims: Minimum 
care required for maximum service, noise- 
less running, clean lines, compactness, safety, 
and freedom from vibration. Electrics have 
no reciprocating parts, permitting the use of 
antifriction bearings throughout, and thus 
one gets greater results from smaller horse- 
power. There is nothing to freeze, burn, or 
explode; one can start at a second’s notice; 
there is no waste of material when not run- 
ning; a single lever contrels the power and 
another steers. The electric car is the easi- 
est for a lady to drive, and there is increased 
durability resulting from the absence of ma- 
chinery working at high speed. . 

The disadvantages of the electric lie in the 
fact that its mileage is painfully limited; it 
is likely to be put out of business and beyond 
temporary repair by the touching of two 
wires in a short circuit; it requires too much 
time to recharge batteries. There is no 
doubting the fact, however, that if a battery 
is ever perfected that will give a radius of 
100 miles or more, the electric will come to 
be not only one of the most popular types of 
horseless vehicles, but “ the” most popular 
one. And even at present, it should be 
added, if one can afford the considerable ex- 
pense of one’s own charging plant, the elec- 
tric has delightful possibilities within a mod- 
erate radius from home. 

‘Having considered all these matters care- 
fully, the problem is to select that car and 
type of machine that contains most of the 
features desired in the owner’s particular 
circumstances. He will probably be unable 
to find a car that contains all of them, but his 
careful study should be rewarded by the pos- 
session of a car that will give the fewest dis- 
advantages and that will be a great resource 
of pleasure, utility, and health. I say health, 
because one of the finest results of the enor- 
mous vogue of the automobile is the increase 
in tonic, open-air recreation that it has brought 
for men, women, and children. Especially 
as a relief from nervous strain, as a sleep 
inducer, nothing can excel the swift ride with 
the cool, tingling wind blowing in one’s face. 











A YEAR’S ACTIVITY OF LABOR UNIONISM. 
BY VICTOR S. YARROS. 


AST summer a leading financial journal 
described the middle of the year 1906 
as “a strikeless era.” The summer and fall, 
in truth, were singularly quiet and peaceful, 
industrially speaking. New York, Chicago, 
the mining centers east and west, the build- 
ing trades,—all were remarkably free from 
disturbances and disputes. —The Great Lakes 
furnished no strike, and transportation suf- 
fered no interruption. 

This pleasant condition has continued to 
the end of the year, although in the railroad 
industry there was, during October and No- 
vember, much talk of possible and probable 
tie-ups and suspensions as a means of en- 
forcing demands for wage advances. As sev- 


eral great railroad systems, employing several’ 


hundred thousand men, increased wages 10 
per cent., the threatened strikes were happily 
averted. In November, it may be added, the 
operatives in the cotton mills of Fall River 
obtained a § per cent. increase in their wages, 
—the second in a period of six months,—and 
another great strike was thus prevented. 

These wage advances, as the public is 
aware, were but part of a general upward 
movement in the remuneration of labor. 
The steel combination, among other manu- 
facturing concerns, has announced a 10 per 
cent. advance in wages, to take effect on 
January 1. 

This tendency is ascribed to the prosperity 
of the agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries on the one hand,—it being considered 
natural that employers should share their 
gains with the employees,—and to the con- 
stantly rising prices of the necessaries and 
comforts of life on the other, the latter ex- 
planation implying that it is impossible for 
the workmen to live on the wages that were 
sufficient two or three years ago. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, in announcing 
its voluntary advance in the wages of all em- 
ployees receiving less than $200 a month, ex- 
plicitly stated that the increased cost of liv- 
ing, as well as the growth of traffic and the 
earnings of the system, had prompted its de- 
cision, which, it may be added, followed a 
formal resolution raising the dividend rate. 
At the same time other statements, credited 
to influential railroad presidents, appeared in 
New York and Chicago newspapers, in which 


a general increase of railroad men’s wages 
was declared to be natural, proper, and neces- 
sary. The only apprehension expressed by 
some was this: that while the existing pros- 
perity of the carriers abundantly warranted 
such an increase, difficulty might arise in the 
future, under less favorable trade conditions, 
should the managers find it necessary to sug- 
gest reductions. Manifestly, this argument, 
if weighty at one time, would be weighty at 
any other time, indeed, at all times, and the 
fear of depression or “ lean years” would al- 
ways prevent wage,advances under sound and 
healthy business conditions. It was too falla- 
cious to receive any serious attention. At any 
rate, the higher-wages movement was not 
checked by misgivings of this character. 

No doubt several causes contributed to the 
upward tendency, but, at any rate, many con- 
troversies that seemed to presage considerable 
trouble and business paralysis in many direc- 
tions were satisfactorily adjusted without a 
single notable: addition to the year’s strike 
record. And, accounts from every part of 
the country unite in declaring, the record is 
an unusually favorable one. 

Of course, in a country so vast and so ac- 
tive as the United States there is really no 
“strikeless era,” even under the best of con- 
ditions. We learn from the report submit- 
ted to the Minneapolis convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that the or- 
ganizers, agents, and correspondents of that 
organization reported to headquarters no 
fewer than 887 strikes during the year, in- 
volving directly over 91,000 working men 
and women, and costing the employees nearly 
$4,000,000. We learn also that 64,000 
wage-workers were benéfited by the strikes 
referred to. But most of these disputes were 
purely local and failed to attract national 
attention. By a “ strikeless era” is meant 


* simply an era of few serious and general in- 


dustrial disorders, the effects of which are 

widely felt by capital, labor, and the con- 

suming public. 

STRIKES OF THE COAL MINERS AND THE 
PRINTERS. 


Of the few formidable and important 
strikes that the year witnessed we may men- 
tion the bituminous miners’ and the printers’ 
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strikes. ‘The former began on the last day 
of March and was not brought to a close 
until the first days of July. The operators 
were forced to restore the scale of 1903, 
which meant an increase of nearly 6 per cent. 
in the wages of over 300,000 men, as com- 
pared with the scale of the years 1904-05. 
The miners, on their part, also made material 
concessions, the most significant of which, 
from the viewpoint of industrial peace, was 
the acceptance of a stipulation that work 
should not be interrupted on account of 
grievances while the agreement was in 
effect. 

This strike extended over eight or ten 
States, but it was marked by no violence and 
almost no disorder. In the anthracite field 
the agreement of 1902 was renewed after 
protracted negotiations and a “ suspension ” 
of work for a short period. 

As regards the union printers, the strike 
for an eight-hour day, begun in September, 
1905, is not entirely over yet. Originally 
about 8000 men were involved; at this junc- 
ture, according to official statements, only 
1800 are “out,” and the Typographical 
Union considers the struggle substantially 
won. For a year the printers at work as- 
sessed themselves 10 per cent. of their wages 
to support the strikers; now the assessment 
is down to 5 per cent. 


LABOR AS AN INDEPENDENT FORCE IN 
POLITICS. 


The great “ feature” or development of 
the “labor year,” however, was unquestion- 
ably the advent of organized labor as an 
independent force in politics. For the first 
time in its history the American Federation 
of Labor, under the guidance of President 
Samuel Gompers and the Executive Com- 
mittee of that body, formally and definitely 
tried “ political action” as a means of ob- 
taining recognition -from Congress and State 
legislatures of the claims of union labor in 
certain specified directions. 

The decision to “enter politics” was a 
great surprise to the press of the country and 
to some of the more conservative unionists, 
who still hold that the trade unionists as such 
have nothing to expect from politics and 
should vote, not as wage-workers, but as 
members of the parties to which they respec- 
tively belong. Many denounced the move as 
an “un-American ” attempt to promote class 
voting and class legislation, but deeper stu- 
dents of the phenomenon, even in the daily 
press, took a different view. ‘They recog- 
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nized that labor had its own vital interests 
and needs, and that it was not at all improper 
for it to seek direct representation in the 
legislatures and in Congress. The extraor- 
dinary success of the Labor party in Eng- 
land in the general election of last year had 
impressed not only the American unionists, 
but many impartial observers. The useful- 
ness and dignity of the English “ Laborites ” 
in the Commons are cheerfully testified to 
by all the party leaders, and what was so 
desirable and beneficial in England, it was 
argued, could not be detrimental and de- 
moralizing in the United States. : 

‘The origin of the new policy may be briefly 
set forth. The unionist leaders complained 
of the hostility and absolute indifference of 
Congress to the labor bills repeatedly in- 
troduced by friendly Representatives. ‘The 
disappointment was particularly keen in the 
case of the Eight-Hour bill, intended to ex- 
tend and strengthen the Eight-Hour law al- 
ready on the statute books, and of the bill 
to limit injunctions in industrial controver- 
sies and secure trial by jury for strikers and 
sympathizers accused of violence or other 
crimes in connection with such difficulties. 
These bills have been before several Con- 
gresses, but progress on any of them has been 
exceedingly slow,—especially in recent years. 
Mr. Gompers, in his latest report to the Fed- 
eration, puts the case in the following words: 

When we contemplate the alacrity with which 
our Congresses respond to the demands of spe- 
cial interests by the prompt granting of charters, 
franchises, immunities, special privileges and 
special and class legislation, while any measure 
in the interest of the toiling masses progresses 
as if with leaden heel; that particularly in recent 
years slower progress has been made than here- 
tofore; that the toilers’ appeals and petitions are 
treated with indifference and contempt, it is not 
surprising that the men of labor throughout our 
country have become impatient and have mani- 
fested that impatience. 

Moreover, organized labor has complained 
of deliberate double dealing, obstruction, and 
chicane on the part of many legislators. 
They would profess anxiety to deal with the 
labor bills, but delay would follow delay, 
hearings would follow hearings, investiga- 
tions would be undertaken merely to gain 
time, and in the end absolutely nothing would 
have been accomplished. 

In March the leaders of several national 
unions, with Mr. Gompers as the chief 
spokesman, presented a striking petition, or 
bill of grievances, more accurately, to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Speaker Cannon, and the 
president pro tem. of the Senate. That doc- 
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ument directed attention not merely to the 
unbroken series of labor-bill failures, but to 
alleged violations and evasions by govern- 
ment contractors and department officials of 
the national Eight-Hour act. The President, 
in a direct and vigorous reply, promised 
to inquire at once into the charges of law 
violation and evasion, that being within his 
province and duty, but he declined peremp- 
torily to entertain complaints reflecting on 
the sincerity and good faith of co-ordinate 
branches of the Government. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


It may be stated at this point that the 
President has since ordered the strictest en- 
forcement of the Eight-Hour act, and sever- 
al prosecutions of contractors have been in- 
itiated. Upon some of its doubtful pro- 
visions the Department of Justice has given 
rulings that have not pleased labor, and 
hence its strenuous demand for an act ex- 
tending expressly the scope of the present 
law and rendering it applicable to all. work 
done for the Government by contractors. 
But the change in the enforcement of the 
law has been considerable, so considerable 
that some editors have accused the President 
of “stretching” the law in order to make 


political capital among the wage-workers. 
The truth is that many have for years treated 
the Eight-Hour law as a joke and farce. Mr. 
Roosevelt, when shown that the violations 
of it were really serious and general, per- 
ceived it to be his clear duty to put an end 


to the grotesque spectacle. 
pathy with the law, but even if he were not, 
there would plainly be no reason for making 
an exception of it in a policy of law enforce- 
ment such as Mr. Roosevelt has championed 
throughout his public career. To revert to 
the labor “bill of grievances,” however: 
The effect on Congress of the public 
airing of these grievances was slight and 
scarcely noticeable. The Anti-Injunction 
bill and other measures in the same category 
made little headway, and the labor leaders 
felt that the next appeal should be addressed 


to the working people and the voters of the. 


country. In a vague way such an appeal 
had been foreshadowed before, but. it is. 
doubtful whether the average Congress- 
maa had-appreciated the significance of the 
hint. 

The appeal to the people meant an appeal 
for independent political action on the part 
of all unionists and unionist allies. It meant 
an appeal for votes. But votes for whom? 


He is in sym-. 
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It became necessary to “call the roll,” to 
separate friends from enemies, to put can- 
didates for Congress definitely “on record.” 

This President Gompers and his associates 
of the executive committee of the Federation 
proceeded to do. They addressed circular 
letters to Represent. tives and candidates for 
the national House, inviting them to state 
their respective views candidly and briefly 
on the questions in which union and feder- 
ated labor was peculiarly interested,—eight 
hours for all government employees and em- 
ployees of government contract-rs, limitation 
of injunctions in labor disputes, etc. At the 
same time resolutions were adopted by the 
executive committee calling on labor to vote 
for genuine friends and against opponents or 
trimmers and shufflers. Labor was to have 
no nominees of its own, but influence was to 
be used with the existing parties to nominate 
men known to be at least friendly to labor 
and willing to pledge themselves to give the 
labor bills “a square deal.” Of course, 
where the nomination of a unionist leader on 
a “regular ticket” could be secured, that 
consummation was to be earnestly sought. 

The circular elicited many replies,—some 
direct, some evasive ; some favorable and some 
adverse. The roll was thus ready, the re- 
cord made up. By that time the Congres- 
sional campaign was fairly started, and it 
became necessary for the leaders of the “ in- 
dependent political ” movement of organized 
labor to convert warning into action. 


CONCENTRATION OF THE FIGHT. 


It was impossible to make a fight against 
every candidate whose attitude was not satis- 
factory. Such a fight requires machinery, 
means, men, and the movement was too 
young and too experimental to supply these. 
Accordingly, Mr. Gompers and his associates 
decided to limit the fight to three or four 
Congressional districts. The most _pic- 
turesque and interesting fight was made in 
the Second Maine District, represented by 
Mr. Charles E. Littlefield, an independent 
Republican: who has not hesitated to vote 
against his party or to criticise the Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Littlefield had opposed the 
Anti-Injunction bill as “ special legislation,” 
as an attempt to confer a special privilege on 
union labor and exempt it from liabilities 
and burdens of citizens generally. He had 
opposed other labor measures on various 
grounds, and an effort to retire him was 
considered the logical beginning of labor’s 
new departure. Like reasons prompted a 
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fight on Speaker Cannon, although his dis- 
trict in Illinois is a Republican stronghold 
and the labor leaders could not hope to bring 
about his defeat in a “ Republican year.” 

Mr. Gompers stumped the Littlefield and 
Cannon districts, making a number of ag- 
gressive and strong speeches. Some 0g 
him of using “ threats,” of “ dictating ” 
labor, of “ invading” territory’ in which fe 
had no business. He replied that he was do- 
ing what hundreds of other campaign orators, 
including cabinet officers like Taft and 
Moody and Root, were doing; that he had 
as much right to urge and advise voters to 
elect these and defeat those candidates as par- 
tisan campaigners had to try to make and un- 
make careers, and that his methods: were iden- 
tical with those of “ regular ” campaigners. 

When the campaign was over and the 
votes were counted it was found that the in- 
dependent labor movement in politics had 
caused no material damage to the existing 
parties. None .of the candidates on what 
was called by the daily press “ labor’s black- 
list” had been defeated. Speaker Cannon 
had been elected by an increased majority, 
perhaps on account of his “ Presidential 
boom.” Mr. Littlefield’s majority had, in- 
deed, been greatly reduced, but so had the 
majorities of the other Maine Represent- 
atives, whom labor had not opposed. 


RESULT OF THE LABOR CAMPAIGN. 


Was, then, the labor campaign a total 
failure? Such was the verdict of many news- 
papers and party politicians, but the Federa- 
tion took an entirely different view. Mr. 
Gompers said in the organ of that organiza- 
tion that the campaign had “ achieved much 
more than we had hoped.” A great educa- 
tional work had been instituted; an impres- 
sion had been made; two trade-union men, 
nominated by the regular parties, had been 
elected to Congress, and the number of union- 
ists in State legislatures had been increased. 
“We confidently expect,” added Mr. Gom- 
pers, “‘a fairer and more judicial temper on 
the part of the coming session toward our 
demands.” ) 

There were those who thought that the 
executive committee of the Federation had 
misrepresented the rank and filé in going 
into politics. They predicted that the an- 
nual convention would rebuke, perhaps re- 
tire, President Gompers. It not only re- 
elected him and his associates, but unquali- 
fiedly indorsed his course. 

The campaign just described had one ig- 
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teresting sequel. At the Minneapolis con- 
vention several delegates complained of the 
lack of a definite labor “ platform.” In a 
general way, they said, every intelligent man 
knows what union labor is striving for, but 
the new situation and the new role of labor 
called for a formal, precise statement of 
o labor’s principles and okjects. A declaration 
of such principles was accordingly drawn 
up and unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion. It is less “ radical ” than the platform 
of the British Trade Union Congress, but it 
is doubtful whether three or four years ago 
the Federation would have been ready to ac- 
cept it in its entirety. Here it is in condensed 
form: 

1. Free schools and compulsory education. 

2. Unrelenting protest against the issuance and 
abuse of injunction process in labor disputes. 

3. A workday of not more than eight hours in 
the 24-hour day. 

4. A strict recognition of not over eight hours 
per day on all federal, -State, or municipal work 
and at not less than the prevailing rate per diem 
wage of the class of employment in the vicinity 
where the work is performed. 

5. Release from employment one day in seven. 

6. The abolition of the contract system on pub- 
lic work. 

7. The municipal ownership of public utilities. 

8. The abolition of the sweatshop system. ~ 

g. Sanitary inspection of workshop, factory, 
and home. 

10. Liability of employers for injury to body 
or loss of life. 

11. The nationalization of telegraph and tele- 
phone. 

12. The passage of anti-child-labor laws in 
States where they do not exist, and rigid de- 
i of them where they have been enacted into 
aw 

13. Woman suffrage co-equal with man suff- 
rage. 

14. Suitable and plentiful playgrounds for 
children in all cities. 

15. Continued public agitation for public bath- 
houses in all cities. 

16. Qualifications in all permits to build in all 
cities and towns that there shall be bathroom 
and bathroom attachments in all houses or com- 
partments used for habitation. 

17. A system of finance whereby money shall 
be issued exclusively by the Government, with 
such regulations and restrictions as’ will protect ‘ 
it from manipulation by the banking interests 
for their own private gain. : 

Another development of some importance 
is the “ partial affiliations” arranged by the 
convention with the national farmers’ organ- 
ization, the Equity Association, which claims 
a membership of 900,000. This affiliation 
will consist in the mutual demand for the 
“union label ” on agricultural and manufac- 
tured products. Henceforth delegates of the 
farmers’ association will sit as delegates in 
the Federation convention. 
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THE USURPED POWERS OF THE SENATE. 


"THE framers of our Constitution were 

keen students of history. Monarchal 
Europe had warned them of the danger from 
an Executive possessed with autocratic pow- 
ers and the Roman republics had taught them 
that equal danger lay in a legislature that 
had the power to reduce the Executive to a 
mere puppet,—‘a puppet to dance when 
Congress pulled the strings.” ‘To allocate to 
the Executive and the legislature the exer- 
cises of powers not to be infringed by the 
other was their delicate task, and that they 
were eminently successful is evidenced by a 
comparison of our growth and strength with 
the checkered career of European mon- 
archies. More than a century, however, has 
intervened since the Constitution was framed 
and adopted, and it will not be surprising to 
find that its original intent has been per- 
verted. Indeed, questions of constitutional 
law and reform are occupying the minds of 
many to-day who think they can detect the 
seeds of decadence and perhaps disaster in 
our departure from the spirit if not the letter 
of the Constitution. A thoughtful and 
timely article on this subject appears in the 
initial number of the American Political 
Science Review (Baltimore), written by A. 
Maurice Low, the well-known English jour- 
nalist and correspondent at our national 
capital. 

Mr. Low’s study of the American Con- 
stitution and life has led him to certain gen- 
eral conclusions which have been adopted by 
many of our keenest thinkers and writers in 
public life to-day. His summary of the 
broad principles lying back of the Constitu- 
tion is well worth noting: 

It was contemplated that there should be: 
First, an Executive untrammeled by the legisla- 
ture in the exercise of his constitutional rights. 
Second, a Senate which should supervise the 
Executive so as to prevent the appointment of 
improper or unfit persons to public office, or the 
making of treaties detrimental to national in- 
terests, and which should have co-ordinate 
powers with those of the House of Representa- 
tives except in legislation affecting “money 
bills.” Third, a House of Representatives that 
should have control over the national purse. 

“ How far have the American people de- 
parted in principle from the scheme of their 


fathers?” is the question he asks of his read- 
ers; and then he directs their attention first 
to the claim of the Senate to have the power 
to control the national purse. ‘The Consti- 
tution provides that all bills for raising rev- 
enue shall originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Constitution also provides 
that the Senate shall have the power to amend 
such bills. But it seems very clear that it 
was not intended that the Senate should have . 
the power to amend in the sense that a bill 
can virtually originate in the Senate. How 
is it to-day in actual practice? 

The House passes a tariff bill, which the 
Senate proceeds to “amend” in accordance 
with its own views or the special interests rep- 
resented by particular: Senators. Surely when 
the Senate strikes out of a tariff bill passed by 
the House everything except the enacting clause, 
writes in a new bill, and returns it to the House 
with an ultimatum that the House must either 
accept the Senate “amendment” or no tariff 
bill will be passed, it is obvious that that par- 
ticular bill has originated in the Senate, even 
though the constitutional form has been ob- 
served because its origin can be traced to the 


House. 


In the words of Mr. Mason, of Virginia, 
when addressing the Constitutional Con- 
vention: 

The Senate did not represent the people but 
the States in their political character. It was 
improper, therefore, that it should tax the peo- 
plencg.ts Again, the Senate is not like the 
House of Representatives, chosen frequently and 
obliged to return frequently among the people. 
BE A bare negative was a very different 
thing from that of originating bills. The prac- 
tice of England was in point. The House of 
Lords does not represent nor tax the people. 

That Hamilton held this view is evident, 
for, he said, speaking of the House, “ They, 
in a word, hold the purse.” And here Mr. 
Low very well remarks: “ Against this 
power kings and oligarchs have contended 
in vain. The purse is more potent than the 
sword, for it is only when the purse is opened 
that the sword is unsheathed.” 

Mr. Low~finds another instance of usur- 
pation in the manner in which the Senate has 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the 
Executive. 

In dividing the responsibility for making ap- 
pointments between the President and the 
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Senate,—that is, in making the Presidential ap- 
pointment subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
—it was intended to put in the hands of the 
Senate that power to prevent the President from 
making an improper appointment ; but it was not 
intended that the Senate should be able to dic- 
tate the President’s nominees. That possible as- 
sumption was scouted as preposterous. 


~ “Such was Hamilton’s view also, and it 
did not seem possible to him that “ the major- 
ity of the Senate would feel any other com- 
placency toward the object of an appoint- 
ment than such as the appearances of merit 
might inspire, and the proofs of the want of 
it destroy.” Wise man though he was, he 
could not anticipate the time when the 
“ courtesy of the Senate” would “ put it into 


the power of a single Senator to defeat a . 


nomination; nay, even more than that, to 
coerce a President into nominating a man of 
whom he did not approve.” Cleveland, Har- 
rison, McKinley, and Roosevelt have had to 
steer a very fine course to avoid shipwreck 0‘ 
their nominations, and not always were they 
successful, 

For fear that the President might betray 
his country, the Constitutional Convention 
deemed it also wise that absolute authority 
should not be possessed by a sovereign in the 
negotiation of treaties, but at the same time 
he was to be given such latitude as would 
insure “ that perfect secrecy and immediate 
dispatch ” which are sometimes “ requisite.” 
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Said Hamilton: “ Should any circumstances 


occur which require the advice and consent 


of the Senate he may at any time convene 
them. ‘Thus we see that the Constitution 
provides that our negotiations for treaties 
shall have every advantage which can be 
derived from talents, information, integrity, 
and deliberate : investigations, on the one 
hand, and from secrecy and dispatch on the 
other.” 

But what is the condition of affairs to-day? 

The President negotiates a treaty, but that 
treaty the Senate regards in the same light as it 
does an appropriation bill passed by the House. 
It is merely a scheme, a “project,” an outline 
expressing the views of the negotiators, which 
the Senate will accept or reject at its pleasure. 
The Senate now assumes the right not 
only to amend treaties, so that by the power, of 
amendment it exercises the same control over 
the conduct of foreign relations as it does over 
the national purse, but also to be consuited in 
advance of and during the progress of treaty 
negotiations. 

Presidents Jackson and Grant keenly re- 
sented the demands made upon them by the 
Senate. ‘The late Secretary Hay complained 
bitterly of Senatorial opposition to treaty 
negotiation. “ More than once I have heard 
Mr. Hay say that in dealing with foreign 
governments he felt as if he had one hand 
tied behind his back and a ball and chain 
about his leg, as he was always hampered by 
the Senate.” 


THE WORLD’S GOLD PRODUCTION. 


HE recent estimate of the United States 
Mint Director that during the next 20 

years the world’s gold production will aver- 
age $400,000,000 per annum stands in 
marked contrast to the flurry and sensation 
which were created 15 years ago by the pre- 
dictions of a German professor that, because 
of certain geological conditions, the world’s 
gold supplies are limited, and that soon we 
would have to submit to regularly diminish- 
ing yields, thus causing industrial and finan- 
cial depressions of perhaps unparalleled 
severity. The effects of the comparative 
abundance or scarcity of this metal are ad- 
mitted to be far-reaching, for it has now be- 
come the standard of value of the civilized 
world, and it is in terms of gold that finance 
and commerce literally think and _ live. 
World-wide statistics. tending to show- that 
the supply of this metal is practically inex- 
haustible have been collected and form the 


basis of a valuable and igteresting article by 
A. Selwyn-Brown in the November number 
of Moody's Magazine. 

Recent estimates of the world’s gold pro- 
duction in modern times place the United 
States first, with a total output of $2,860,- 
854,000. Next in line, and only one-third of 
a billion less, stands Australasia, in which 
country gold was not discovered until 1850. 
Russia, including Siberia, ranks third, with 
an output of $1,434,679,000. 

In the year 1905, the world’s gold output 
of $379,000,000 surpassed all previous rec- 
ords, showing an increase of nearly $30,000,- 
ooo, or 8.8 per cent. above that of 1904. 
North America led with $118,000,000, then 


‘Africa with $113,000,000, and Australasia 


with $85,000,000. In our own country the 
past year’s output has broken all records. 
Colorado leads first with $25,000,000, and 
next comes California with $19,000,000. 
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Alaska’s output of $14,000,000 shows an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent. over the 
year preceeding, and the 1906 yield is es- 
timated at $20,000,000. Nevada, which is 
again coming rapidly to the front, produced 
nearly $5,000, 000. 

In British Columbia and the Yukon gold 
production has been important; and many of 
the rivers in northwestern Canada are rich 
in auriferous sand and gravel beds awaiting 
the development of the gold dredging in- 
dustry. Mexico’s output of $14,000,000 
shows an increase of 40 per cent. over that 
of 1903, and the rapid introduction of rail- 
roads in that country assures a steady in- 
crease of gold from that source. 

The yield in South America is small at 
present, only $11,000,000, Brazil, Chile, and 
the three Guianas being the leading pro- 
ducers. It is a well-established fact, how- 
ever, that both flanks of the Andes and its 
subsidiary ranges are rich in gold-bearing 
veins, and investors are only waiting for the 
extension and improvement of transportation 
facilities. 

Russia and Siberia produce about $22,- 
000,000, but the Urals and the mountains 
in the southeastern section will yield rich 
returns to mining operations. The rest of 
Asia yields about $24,000,000, half of which 
is from British India, China and Japan con- 
tributing about $4,500,000 each. 

The yield in Africa during the past statis- 
tical year was $90,000,000. The. Trans- 
vaal mines are having a temporary setback 
due to coolie labor. But British capitalists 
are now developing valuable gold mines in 
Rhodesia, the Gold Coast, and Egypt, which, 
in early times, was important as a gold min- 
ing country. 

“The gold-bearing areas of Australasia 
are beyond comparison greater than in any 
other country.” The mining operations 
there are as yet in their infancy, vast aurifer- 
ous areas being scarcely touched; yet in 55 
years of her history she has produced almost 
as much gold as the United States in 113 
years, “and this with an amount of capital 
which sinks into insignificance when compared 
with the immense amount invested in the 
development of the American gold fields.” 
In 1905 the output was $60,000,000. 


A GOLD FAMINE SEEMINGLY IMPOSSIBLE. | 


The author contends that the world’s sup- 
ply of gold is literally inexhaustible; that 


Gold in small quantities occurs in enormous 
masses of rock throughout the world. 
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And should there ever be need for working the 
volcanic and sedimentary rocks that are aurifer- 
ous the means of. profitably working them will 
be found. The waters of the sea, also, are 
auriferous, and there can be little doubt that if 
ever in the remote future there should be ecx- 
traordinary demand for gold, means could be 
found for profitably reducing the gold in the sea- 
water. 

Further— 

Those oceanic gold fields on which the veins 
outcrop at the surface are subject to constant 
attrition by the waves. This causes the shed- 
ding of gold which is concentrated by the sea 
and washed ashore. Gold deposits thus formed 
exist in many countries, and they are remarkable 
in that they are renewed or enriched by almost 
every storm that passes over them. . They 
occur in the Pacific beaches from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego, and throughout the coasts of 
Australia and New Zealand. The gold output 
from the gold-bearing beaches at Nome, Alaska, 
this year is expected to reach $4,000,000. The 
coast between Cape Nome and Point Rodney, 
for a distance of more than 20 miles, is being 
worked for gold by hundreds of men. . . 
The beach is, in places, auriferous for a width 
2000 feet inland from the tide level, and to a 
depth of 50 feet. 


IMPROVED METHODS. 


Gold is also found over large areas in the 
sands .and clay, especially in arid regions, 
where the gold is extracted by means of the 
paddocking process. ‘This is done by digging 
a large basin, called a paddock, about half 
an acre in extent, in which a dredge is built. 
“Water is pumped into the paddock from 
artesian wells, or other sources, to float the 
dredge. And as the dredge works away the 
ground to the required depth and width, it 
fills in behind with the waste removed from 
the front with little loss of water.” Some of 
the gold-saving dredges, such as are. used 
on rivers, have a, capacity of 200,000 cubic 
yards of sand per month. ‘The cost of a 
modern gold dredge is about $50,000, and it 
requires a crew of from four to six men to 
operate it. 

Improvements in mining methods and 
metallurgical processes are continually being 
made; so that low grades of ore are now 
worked with profit, and old mines which 
had been abandoned are now yielding hand- 
some returns. A further saving is effected 
by doing away with the use of timber to 
support the roof of the excavated ground, the 
waste material from the mine itself or from 
the surface above being used for that pur- 
pose. 

The writer concludes that the estimate of 
$400,000,000 per annum for the world’s 


. gold output is too low. 
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A MODERN ADAPTATION OF THE APPRENTICESHIP © 
SYSTEM. 


OUR highly specialized state of industry 

is not without its disadvantages. In 
the modern machine shop, where piece-work 
has almost eliminated the skilled all-around 
mechanic, the employer now finds it difficult 
to secure intelligent foremen and overseers 
to guide. and direct the labors of others. 
Where the mechanics of the near future are 
to come from is a question which has been 
asked by many thoughtful industrial manag- 
ers. The first of a series of two articles on 
this question by O. M. Becker, in the En- 
gineering Magazine for November, may well 
command the attention of any boy or young 
man who is looking forward to the machin- 
ist’s calling; and it will also, prove a fruitful 
source of ideas for employers as well. 

The danger of the specialist in any call- 
ing is that he is apt to get a distorted or one- 
sided view of life. To this rule the piece- 
work machinist is no exception. He oper- 
ates but one machine, year in and year out, 
does but one kind of work, until the monot- 
ony of the reduplicative process makes a 
mere machine of him, and his ambition for 
anything different or better is choked. Thus 
are affected not only the industrial efficiency 
of the worker, but also his life and social 
character. 

The supply of trained mechanics in this 
country falls far short of the demand, and 
a very large proportion of the present sup- 
ply are foreigners who have obtained their 
training in their native countries. “ ‘The 
American-born skilled workman is coming 
to be all but unknown, and the reputation of 
the American workman for turning out su- 
perior products is in reality a reputation be- 
longing in large part to the foreign-born 
mechanic working in American shops under 
American methods.” 

The American boy is proving short-sighted 
in his desire to “ get rich quick.” To begin 
as an apprentice at 6 cents an hour when 
he can earn 12 cents at piece work by run- 
ning a machine seems to him the height 
of folly. But before he makes the choice, 
let him realize that when he once enters the 
door of the piece-work shop, he is doomed 
for life. ‘‘ Once the machine gets its grip 
upon him he never escapes. The rare ex- 
ception only proves the rule.” His work is 
monotonous, his horizon is narrow, and there 
is little opportunity’ for development even 


though he may have entered it with ambi- 
tion. But, even as such, even as a piece- 
work man, he needs supervisors and direc- 
tors, and it is to supply this demand that 
Mr. Becker is principally concerned. 

Two sources of supply suggest them- 
selves: The trade and factory schools, and 
a revival of the apprenticeship system. ‘“ Of 
the few trade schools we have, less than half 
a dozen, so far as an extended investigation 
reveals, undertake to meet the situation 
squarely by making the learning of a trade 
under the conditions that prevail in the actu- 
al productive shop the primary object, and 
the acquisition of ‘ book learning’ and mere 
dexterity of second importance.” The fu- 
ture good in an extended course, however, 
does not appeal to the American boy, be- 
cause he wants dollars immediately ; and this 
being the case, he goes straight to the factory 
and becomes a piece worker. Factory 
schools are still in their infancy, and have no 
appreciable effect in supplying the demand. 
The best of these schools, however, do not: 
go far enough, and the difficulty of keeping 
the boys long enough to learn a trade has 
proved a serious drawback. 


NECESSARY CONDITIONS. 


By a process of elimination, therefore, the 
author is driven to advocate the adoption of 
the apprenticeship system. The formulated 
set of conditions adopted by the National 
Metal Trades Association, which its mem- 
bers are advised to incorporate in their ap- 
prenticeship agreements or regulations, are 
substantially as follows: 


1. He must be over 15 years of age. 

2. The regular time of apprenticeship to be 
four years. 

3. The period to be divided so that the ap- 
prentice may obtain experience in the various 
classes of work and upon different tools. _ 

4. A duly signed certificate is to be given 
to the boy successfully completing, his appren- 
ticeship. ‘ 

5. Every opportunity of advancement is to be 
given him. : : 

. As generous compensation as possible is 
to be allowed. 

7. A bonus of $100 to be given at the com- 
pletion of the contract. ’ : 

8. The member shall reserve the right to dis- 
miss an unpromising or incompetent boy. 


It is the judgment of Mr. Becker that 
these conditions are good as far as they go, 
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but he would add and emphasize the supply 
of intelligent, competent, and regular in- 
struction. Left to its own devices, the sys- 
tem will break down. The qualifications of 
the man selected for this purpose will be the 
determining element in the results obtained. 
On the executive side, he ought to be a man 
of rare ability; on the personal side, of 
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strong character, amiable disposition, and 
large experience in managing men and boys. 
By the careful adoption of some such system 
of tutorage it is heped that the question of 
the supply of all-around mechanics may be 
solved, and that the permanency of our in- 
dustrial system may not be impaired by’ the 
lack of them. 


A HINDU ON “THE WORLD'S SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK.” 


WHILE recognizing the “strong tor- 

rent of materialism that is now sweep- 
ing over the consciousness of the average 
man,” the Baba Bharati, the Hindu teacher 
who is now in this country preaching the 
simple faith of Hinduism, believes that 
all over the world to-day there is “ dis- 
tinctly perceptible an undercurrent of a 
genuine spiritual hunger ard spiritual ap- 
petite.” In his little magazine, the Light of 
India, published at Los Angeles, California, 
the Baba Bharati surveys the spiritual status 
of the world during the closing days of 1906. 
The modern church, this Hindu teacher be- 
lieves, cannot give light on the subject of our 
future and aira in life, because it has “ none 
to give, having sold it all for material gain.” 
And yet, says the Hindu teacher, “in spite 
of the dying embers on its altar, the Chris- 
tian church has really kept human souls in 
the West from being killed by the frosts and 
snows of absolute materialism.” 

Souls that are near thealtar receive some warmth 
from even the thick ash-covered, smoulder- 
ing fire of the faith and character of Jesus 
of Nazareth; and those souls that are far from 
the flame, because of their want of faith in its 
existence, have sustained themselves by absorb- 
ing the warmth from those near the fire by 
pressing themselves close to their side. In 
plainer English, the vibrations of church- 
worship, though feeble and getting feebler every 
day, are still sustaining the soul of the Western 
man and are keeping the Western lands above 
the waters. 


The really intelligent religious people of 
to-day, he continues, are between two fires: 


—between the rank materialism of modern 
science and the soulless Christianity of the 
churches encased in the narrow beliefs and big- 
otry born of spiritual ignorance. They do not 
know what to do to satisfy their inner craving— 
the craving which they feel has its roots some- 
where back of the mind—the craving which is 
becoming keener and keener every day. They 
have tried, many of them, almost all the new- 
fangled cults dished up with savory smell to 
satisfy that appetite, and have left them and are 
leaving them, after a while, more hungry than 


before. They have even tried Christian Science 
and come out of it with the same feeling, with 
the feeling of that hunger gnawing at their heart, 
with the additional experience of chill—the chill 
of a cold semblance of love for God and a colder 
philosophy and science. 

Continuing in a survey of the spiritual 
influences of to-day, the Baba (a term which 
means “ father” or “ teacher”) pays a trib- 
ute to many of the leaders of theosophy for 
their “‘ wonderful earnestness of spirit jained 
to a keen spiritual hunger and a genius in 
facility of expression.” The Russo-Japanese 
war, he believes, brought great good to the 
cause of the world’s spirituality in reviving, 
-——or at least in bringing to the notice of 
the Western world,—the Oriental “ ideal 
morale.” Baba Bharati explains Shintoism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism, pointing out the respects in 
which each makes for ‘real spirituality. 
Japan, he believes, will never become a 
Christian nation. Indeed, her war with 
Russia has confirmed her in her belief in the 
benefits of Orientalism. China, also, is 
awakening, and in her national awakening 
will come the arousing of the spiritual con- 
sciousness of her people, but it will be to- 
ward Confucianism. Even Mohammedan- 
ism is not dead, and its future is brighter 
than ever before, because the Mohammedan 
religion, “with all its greed and violent 
ethics, has not been commercialized.” As 
for modern Christianity, “it only needs to 
really know Jesus Christ, only needs to un- 
derstand the spirit of its founder’s teachings, 
to drop its conceit, its insincerity, and its 
subtle aggressiveness.” 

Of course, this Hindu teacher is most in- 
terested ifi expounding and exalting the Hin- 
du religious.spirit and form. “ India is the 
heart of the earth, and the Hindu religion 
the soul of all religions.” Religion, even in 
these degenerated days of materialism, he 
continues, is the chief business of life of the 
Hindus. They are loyal to their age-long 
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beliefs. ‘“‘ Not the sophistry of Buddhism, 
thé aggressive imperialism of Mohammedan- 
ism, nor the matter-wedded blandishments 
of muscular Christianity has been able to 
make the least abiding impression upon the 
world-old spiritual consciousness of the Hin- 
du people.” Many years ago the fate of 
Christianity in India was sealed, he declares. 
“The totally un-Christian conduct, charac- 
ter and ways of life of-the English rulers, 
whose political, social and arbitrary aggres- 
sion of the ruled’ is the worst outrage the 
world has ever known, decided the fate of 
the evangelization of India to a finality.” 
There has been, recently, a great up- 


heaval of Hinduism, declares this teacher, -- 


and the significant sign is the coming of 
Indian missionaries to Europe and America 
to preach the truths of Hinduism. 


These Hindoo missionaries are all self- 
appointed and backed by no missionary funds 
from their own country. They have come here, 
prompted by the purely spiritual instincts of their 
own world-large ascetic heart, to give of their 
store of spiritual knowledge, realized by the 
light of renunciation and true love of God, to 
hungering souls of liberal America as they did 
or do give them to the people of their own 
country. Bereft of all worldy goods through 
their renunciation, they have to make their living 
to be able to exist in order to preach. They 
have to accept money in this land for teaching 
spiritual wisdom which they have never done 
in their own land where spiritual wisdom and 
cooked food are never sold for pecuniary con- 
sideration; sustenance for the soul and susten- 
ance for the body are to be given free, is the 
teaching of the Hindoo Scriptures, the teaching 
followed and lived up to by even the poorest 
pariahs. * * * The coming of the Hindoo 
preachers of Hindooism—the enlightener of all 
religious beliefs—to Western lands is a God- 
ordained dispensation in the march of the 
world’s spiritual events, a dispensation- pregnant 
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with all its divine potentialities, a dispensation 
big with the fate of the spiritual consciousness 
of the Western world—a dispensation destined 
to illuminate, with Christ’s own illumination, the 
Christ religion for those within the churches and 
to feed the God-hungry souls outside of them. 
Already the Hindoo preachers are fulfilling the 
first mission, the mission of illuminating Christ 
and Christianity by the light of the Vedas. 
People who: hear them and learners of their 
lessons have learned to love Jesus Christ, to 
whom their attitude of mind had hitherto been 
one either, of indifference or of small regard, 
with greater love than that experienced by the 
orthodox church-goers and most of their min- 
isters; for the Hindoo has come to help the cause 
of spirituality. He is taught by his own religion 
to construct, not to destroy, genuine spiritual 
ideals of peoples. 


THE CHRISTIAN-NATIONAL LABOR MOVEMENT IN 
GERMANY. 


‘THAT it is not alone the upper classes 
that antagonize Socialism in Germany 
is abundantly proved by those labor move- 
ments which oppose its principles and ten- 
dencies. An elaborate articleg avowedly 
treating of the German labor movement in 
general, but actually almost entirely devoted 
to an examination of the anti-Socialist or- 
ganizations, appears in the Deutsche Mon- 
atsschrift. ‘The argument is like this: 


Seldom has a class movement in Germany as- 


sumed a development so rapid and having such 
momentous bearing upon the national interests 
as the modern labor movement. It is the most 
burning question of to-day, whose solution is not 


-the last factor in the determination of the future 


of the country and its people. The bulk of this 
movement espouses Social-Democratic views, 
whose ultimate ends are at absolute variance 
with the existing social and political order. The 
great question is: Will it be possible to eventually 
incorporate the modern labor movement in the 
present state and social organism, or are the 
pessimists right who consider a social cataclysm 
inevitable. 
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Instead of assuming the rdéle of »prophet, 
the writer directs attention to the Christian- 
National Labor movement, which, branching 
away from the great stream of Socialism, 
honestly attempts to harmonize with actual 
conditions,—that is, to attain independence 
for the working classes within the frame- 
work of the national and economic organism. 


Although the founders of the theories of So- 
cialism, Marx and Engels, based these mainly 
upon the English development of capital and in- 
dustry, Socialism has found least foothold in 
England. The labor movement in England had 
only a passing political aspect,—just sufficient to 
secure certain rights for the strivings of the 
workingmen. In Germany it avowed itself at 
once as a political movement. The realization 
of Socialist aims is not to be the fruit of per- 
sistent trade and social reform agitation, but of 
the political conflict of classes. Hence the con- 
stant desire of the German Socialists for politi- 
cal supremacy. Only as the prospect of success 
grew ever more remote did the idea of self-de- 
fense through trades unions gain ground among 
the Social-Democratic laborers themselves. 


In spite of its 3,000,000 votes, the Social 
Democracy has not now, or within any cal- 
culable time can it have, the writer insists, 
the faintest chance of possessing itself of 
political dominion. 


The vigor of German civic society will not, it 
may be hoped, ever permit the Utopian theories 
of the Socialists to be realized. The chief in- 
terest, therefore, of the German laboring class 
has in the last 25 years been concentrated upon 
the trades unions, which have had a remarkable, 
unexpected development. There is no doubt that 
their efforts, directed to practical ends, have had 
a sobering effect upon the Social-Democratic 
workingmen. The best evidence of this is the 
numerous conflicts between the leaders of the 
trades unions and those of the Social-Demo- 
cratic party. ; 

But the chief point to which the writer 
draws attention is that a new labor move- 
ment has been developed alongside of the 
Social-Democratic one. 


The Christian-National Labor movement de- 
serves the attention of all classes of people. 
It is only a pity that it has entered the lists so 
late; but this is less the fault of the Christian 
workers than of the citizens generally, who are 
prone to look upon every labor movement from 
the angle of Social Democracy. 


The Christian-National Labor movement. 


manifests itself in various forms, two of 
which are pre-eminent: the labor-union 
movement and the Christian trades-union 
movement. ‘There are, besides, other organ- 


izations, which, though not affiliated with 


these, have entirely like tendencies. 
We may trace the first of these unions to 
the close of the ’60’s and to the influence of 
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the writings of the Bishop of Mainz, Eman- 
uel Ketteler. The Christian-Social move- 
ment of that time was not a pronounced 
labor agitation. Its essential objects were 
religious and ethical. The labor unions were 
to be meeting places for the workmen; to en- 
lighten them in regard to Socialist ideas 
and their perversity, to inculcate religious 
and moral principles, to educate them, were 
the chief ends. The contest for better 
wages and conditions of labor were not 
among them. A marked change, particularly 
in the last 10 years, has, however, taken 
place, the predominating idea now being to 
make the workingmen independent, that is, 
the labor unions are consciously striving not 
only to do something for the workingmen 
but they aim to fit them to do something for 
themselves. With this end in view, courses 
of instruction have been organized where 
the most intelligent and able workmen may 
study the relations of economic phenomena, 
the legitimate aims of labor movements, etc. 
The religious instruction, too, is now of a 
nature which enables them to cope with the 
foes of religion, in the workship, the factory, 
in social intercourse. The form of organ- 
ization has likewise changed. Among the 
Protestants they have the close, general 
union of the Protestant labor unions of: Ger- 
many, which gives the whole movement a 
homogeneous character. The Catholics have 
not this homogeneousness; they have three 
great associations in south, west, and north 
Germany. These denominational labor 
unions have, beyond doubt, an extraordi- 
narily important mission in the German labor 
agitation. 

Their essential concern is to further the ideal 
sides of the social movement, to fortify relig- 
ious and moral principles, to awaken a feeling 
for art and science, for patriotic ideals as op- 
posed to the subversive principles of Socialism. 
One can not but deplore the fact that with ob- 
jects of such moment so much _ indifference 
should be displayed toward labor unions. The 
strength of these groups is thus estimated: Pro- 
testant labor unions, 130,000; Catholic, 300,000; 
Catholic journeymen’s unions, 75,000; Protestant, 


405,000. 

The second of the more important groups 
of the Christian-National Labor movement 
are the Christian trades unions. These 
have been developed from and alongside of 
the labor unions. They supplement the ac- 
tivity of the latter by making the bettering 
of the wages and the conditions of labor their 
chief concern; withoui, nowever, undervalu- 
ing the ideal problems. The founding of the 
Christian trades unions occurred in the be- 
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ginning of the ’90’s. First a miners’ union 
was formed; this was soon followed by 
unions of many other branches of occupation. 
The first congress convened at Mainz, 
where about 90,000 Christian organized 
workmen were represented. Its essential 
task was to establish a course of action for 


the new movement. This was done by form-- 


ulating concise tenets wherein the movement 
was avowed as Christian and interdenomin- 
ational,—that is, in which Catholics and 
Protestants were to co-operate; and, further- 
more, it was to keep entirely aloof from pol- 
itic—to be purely a trades union, intent 
upon complete harmony between capital and 
labor, and this to be attained through the 
principles of Christianity. 


The most ‘noteworthy feature of the Christian 
trades union movement is the great prominence 
given to the ideal view of life, although its near- 
est concerns are of a purely economic nature. 
This isnot accidental; it is the natural develop- 
ment of the German labor movement. The sev- 
erance from the Social-Democratic trades unions 
was essentially based,—the writer, who is himself 
a meinber of this new movement, continues,— 
upon two moments: first, the circumstance 
that the Christian convictions of the members 
were not respected; nay, more, that the entire 
tendency was to rob them of their belief; and, 


second, that the political. conflict of classes, 
which the Socialist trades-union movement also 
avowed, was decidedly calculated to bring the 
workingman more and more into opposition to 
the political and social order of the state and to 
the employers of labor, instead of paving the 
way for the amelioration of his condition and 
for salutary social reforms. 


The radical separation of the Christian 
trades unions is the ultimate cause of the 
violent crusade of the Social-Democrats 
against them. ‘They see in it a danger to 
that solidarity of the proletarian movement 
upon which alone they base their future. 
The Christian trade unions, still compara- 
tively young, and with no special political 
party behind them, have a difficult task in 
defending themselves; yet, in spite of all, the 
movement is making gratifying headway. 
They particularly do not desire to form a 
separate party or to be identified with any 
existing one; their aim being to interest peo- 
ple of any party in their cause, and to be in- 
dependent of undue party influence. The 
numerical development of the Christian 
trades unions is briefly given: in 1898 there 
were 82,290 members; increasing yearly, the 
latest statistics —for .1905,—give the number 


tas 265,035. 





THE DANGER FROM DUST EXPLOSIONS. 


T is hard to realize that mere pulveriza- 
tion may convert an innocent lump of 
coal, an unoffending piece of cork, or a hand- 
ful of harmless grains of wheat, into a pow- 
der more dangerous under many conditions 
than a like amount of “ villainous saltpeter.” 
Yet this is the simple truth. Coal-dust ex- 
plosions, flour-dust explosions, mean much to 
those who have experienced them. -This is 
due to the fact that solids, especially in a 
state of powder, have the peculiar power of 
causing gases and vapors to become con- 
densed upon their surfaces,—they “ occlude ” 
gases, as the scientist says. 

As a powder exposes a vast area of sur- 
face to a circumambient gas, as compared 
with that of the same mass of material in a 
single lump, the finer the powder the greater 
the proportion of occluded gas to solid nu- 
clei. If the gas be air and the powder that 
of a readily combustible material, we have 
produced an intimate mixture of fuel and 
the oxygen necessary for its burning, await- 
ing the spark that is to start the fire. In 
brief, we have here a veritable gunpowder, 


for the latter is simply an intimate mixture 
of powdered charcoal and sulphur,—beth 
combustible and both yielding gaseous prod- 
ucts when they burn,—with niter, which 
furnishes, when heated, the necessary oxygen. 
Just as the flame spreads through the ignited 
gunpowder, so it may flash through the pas- 
sages of a coal mine or the rooms of a flour 
mill or elevator, feeding as it goes upon the 
fine dust which fills the air and which pro- 
vides all the raw material for a conflagration. 
A given case of “ burning” becomes an “ ex- 
plosion ” when it is very rapid and. when the 
volume of the (gaseous) product is very 


‘large as compared with that of the material 


originally ignited. Confinement of the ex- 
plosion within a limited space generally in- 
creases the rapidity of its prepagation and 
always magnifies its expansive force. Hence, 
dust explosions in mines and mills may ex- 


‘hibit terrific power, just as the burning of 


powder in the gun barrel is a very different 
matter from its burning in the open air. 

In the year 1844 a terrible explosion, cost- 
ing many lives, occurred in the Haswell Col- 
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lieries in northern England. Faraday and 
Lyell, who were called upon to examine into 
the causes of the disaster and to recommend 
precautions to be taken to prevent its recur- 
rence, published in the following year the 
results. of the first careful investigation of 
the question of dust explosions. They point- 
ed out the fact that fire-damp explosions 
which might in themselves not be especially 
dangerous might, nevertheless, become terri- 
ble on account of the coal dust raised, car- 
ried along, and, finally ignited by the incipi- 
ent fire-damp explosion. In the same year 
Faraday elsewhere stated the case in these 
words: “ The ignition and explosion of the 
mixture (fire damp) would raise and then 
kindle the coal dust which is always pervad- 
ing the passages, and these effects must in a 
moment have made the part of the mine 
which was the scene of the calamity glow 
like a furnace.” 

According to Mr. Watson Smith, from 
whose paper in the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry the above quotation is 
taken, the words of Faraday and Lyell fell 
upon deaf ears. Owners of mills failed to 


see their application to the dangers by which 
they were surrounded. To quote: 


There are many kinds of carbonaceous dust 
besides coal dust; for example, flour dust, rice 
dust, soot, and lampblack, also the dust of sugar, 
and rosin, and finely divided cotton, etc. ; 
Cork, pulverized and sifted for linoleum manufac- 
ture, forms with air a mixture so inflammable 
and explosive that Mr. W. F. Reid declares he 
would rather handle dynamite in bulk than 
ground cork in a loose state. Cotton mills have 
become rapidly fired by the ignition of mixtures 
of cotton dust and air. It only needs 
the use or occurrence on a sufficiently large 
scale of any of these or similar substances, dry 
or in a fine state of division, to give rise, under 
suitable conditions, to dangerous explosions. 
The truth of this remark is borne out in the case 
of flour dust, which, in the flour mills of this 
and other countries, has caused very many disas- 
trous explosions. There were two reasons why 
these flour-mill disasters were not earlier under- 
stood. The first was that their cause was ob- 
scure. The bare idea that flour might explode, 
on the face of it, appeared absurd. The second 
reason was that, until the larger flour mills of 
more modern times were erected, the explosions 
and fatalities were not sufficiently great, the ruin 
of life and property not on a sufficiently large 
scale, to attract special public attention. a 
On July 9, 1872, a violent explosion took place 
at the Tradeston Flour Mills, near Glasgow, fol- 
lowed by a destructive fire. Eighteen persons 
were killed and 16 injured. The property dam- 
age amounted to £70,000. . . . The explosion 
was characterized by the fire following being of 
excessive ferocity, the flames shooting up 100 feet 
high at times. Adjoining property was much 
injured. A surviving workman said he “had 
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carried a lamp”; so it is clear that open lights 
might at that time be used without any ‘dea of 
danger, showing the ignorance then of any risk 
from firing a mixture of flour and air. 
Experience finally showed that the stop- 
page of feed on its way to the millstones was 
a source of danger, for the stones then come 
in contact and strike sparks. In old-fash- 
ioned mills, where the system of ventilation 
drew the dust-laden air from all the cham- 
bers to one outlet, tle most nearly perfect 
means was provided for the spread of ex- 
plosions through the ventilation shafts to 
every part of the building. Wherever, there- 
fore, the original ignition took place, it was 
certain to spread practically instantaneously 
through the tubes filled with air and flour 
dust, carrying destruction from cellar to roof. 
At first there seemed to be no practicable 
means for meeting these difficulties: the dust 
had to be withdrawn, it was difficult to con- 
ceive of any but a suction process for accom- 
plishing this, and equally difficult to devise 
an efficient ventilating system which should 
be economical to maintain in operation and 
at the same time free from the danger clearly 
attaching to that already in use. Not long 
ago, however, the late Henry Simon, C.E., 
brought about the introduction into England 
of steel rollers in the place of stones in flour 
mills, and of the so-called ‘ Cyclone” dust 
separators. According to Mr. Watson, tie 


* use of the latter apparatus has practically 


solved the dust problem. The separator con- 
sists of a funnel-shaped hopper, or bin, into 
which, through an opening in the side, the 
dust-laden air is sent with considerable force. 
The direction of the jet is toward the side 
and downward, and as a result the dust and 
air are whirled around the hopper at great 
speed, the dust collecting on the walls and 
sifting down to the bottom, while the air 
rises and escapes at the top. The air which 
leaves the separator is practically free from 
dust; the solid matter which is withdrawn 
from the bottom of the hopper is used for 
cattle food. 

“ Cyclone ” dust collectors are now in use 
in many other kinds of mills thar. tho3e for 
flour, serving to prevent danger from ex- 
plosions, and, by freeing the air from dust, 
making the workrooms much less ‘njurious 
to employees. The recent movement to com- 
pel employers to protect as far as possible 
the eyes and breathing apparatus of work- 
men from flying particles of metal, etc., and 
from dust, is receiving much assistance 
through the invention and general introduc- 
tion of the “ Cyclone ” separator. 
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THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE POLISH 
; CHILDREN. 


HE strike begun last August in the ele- 
mentary schools of Prussian Poland 
avainst the substitution of German for Polish 
as the language of instruction in religion not 
only continues, but is constantly growing. 
The children who have once declared against 
German, persist in resistance; and the boy- 
cott has extended from the Grand Duchy of 
Posen to Prussia’s other Polish provinces, 
West Prussia, East Prussia, and Silesia. The 
agitation for instruction in Polish religions 
has already reached some gymnasia and eve. 
some Lutheran schools. 

Step by step the Prussian authorities had 
ejected the Polish language as the language 
of instruction in the schools of Prussian Po- 
land until it remained in only the lowest 
grade of a few schools, and this merely in re- 
ligious instruction. For the quicker German- 
ization of the Polish population, the schocl 
authorities of the Grand Duchy of Posen 
decided, last year, to abolish this remnant 
of Polish teaching in the Prussian public 
schools, and now even the six-year-okl child 
in Poland under Prussian dominion is re- 
quired to recite his prayers in German and 
to learn religion in German. 


RESISTANCE TO GERMAN INSTRUCTION. 


No resistance was expected of the Polish 
community to this attempted extirpation of 
Polish teaching. ‘The authorities were dis- 
appointed in their calculations, however. 
The Polish children themselves have made 
a stubborn resistance to the use of the Ger- 
man tongue in the only study in which hith- 
erto in school they had used the language of 
the home. In a number of schools, at the 
beginning of the present season, the chil- 
dren refused under any condition to recite 
prayers in German or to receive religious in- 
struction in German, and returned to the 
teachers the German catechisms and Bible 
histories which had been given them. 

‘The teachers immediately resorted to their 
usual disciplinary expedient, violence, pun- 
ishing the boys and girls with a school arrest 
of one hour in the forenoon and two hours 
in the afternoon; with flogging; with a re- 
duction of from one to three classes; with the 
abolition of certain school holidays, ete. 
Some teachers have simply lost their heads 
and, according to reports in the Polish 
papers, .are committing acts opposed to the 
most elementary requirements not only of 


“POLAND'S MARTYR CHILDREN.” 


(The Polish mother comforting her child of Posen, 
according to the conception of the painter Stanis- 
las Kaczor-Batowski, reproduced in the Z'ygodnik 
Illustrowany, of Warsaw.) 


pedagogy, but also of ethics and decency. 


At Ojrzanowo a teacher comes to school daily 
with a revolver, which he places ostentatiously 
on his desk, while at Chelmce, near Inowroclaw, 
a teacher in the presence of the pupils vilifies 
their parents as “fools” and “rebels.” Amazed 
at the heroic resistance of the Polish children, 
the school authorities try to gain their object by 
another means; they tell the parents of resisting 
children that the latter will be kept in school be- 
yond the fourteenth year,—namely, to the six- 
teenth or the seventeenth year—while communes 
in which there is a school strike are threatened 
with the revocation of the governmental sub-, 
vention for the maintenance of the schvol, which, 
of course, will increase enormously the schcol 
tax of the commune. 


As all the efforts of the local authorities 
to break the school strike,—the penalties im- 
posed on the children and the intimidation 
of the parents and communes,—proved inef- 
fectual, Berlin sent a ministerial councilor 
to Posen to investigate the matter and to 
demand of Archbishop Stablewski, of . the 
Gnesen-Posen diocese, that he break, the re- 
sistance of the children. Stablewski, how- 
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ever, not only replied that, as it was not he 
who was answerable for what is happening in 
Prussian Poland, but the present school sys- 
tem, he must leave the suppression of the con- 
flict to those who provoked it; but he also 
issued a circular letter, (which was read in 
all the churches of his diocese on October 
14) in which he said that he had ever de- 
fended the principle that only by religious 
instruction imparted in the mother tongue 
can the youths acquire the knowledge and 
love of God. This principle he would main- 
tain as long as he lived. 

The Berlin government now resorted to 
Rome to induce the Vatican to compel 
Stablewski to end the school strike. 
Tschirschky, of the Prussian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and Cardinal Kopp, of Bres- 
lau, Silesia, held several conferences with the 
Vatican authorities. Knowing that under 
the influence of the strife in France between 
the State and the Church the Vatican is 
seeking compensation in closer relations with 
Germany, the Poles have not been surprised 
to learn that Cardinal Kopp, who has long 
been conspicuous as a Polonophobe in the 
Prusso-Polish province of Silesia, has suc- 
ceeded in. convincing the Pope that Ger- 
many’s policy is not directed against “ the 
Catholic religion, religious teaching in Ger- 
man being: insisted on by the Prussian author- 
ities orily in the case of children who know 
that language. Therefore, the conflict ceases 
to be religious and becomes political.” 

The Poles do not delude themselves with 
the hope that the government will yield eas- 
ily. On the contrary, they judge that Prus- 
sia will redouble her Germanizing efforts. 
But, as the Lemberg Slowo Polskie (The 
Polish Word ), observes, ‘‘ The Poles are sure 
that the ‘ granite rock’ of the Prussian sys- 
tem will crumble before the constancy and 
persistence of the Polish people will be ex- 
hausted.” In this struggle with Prussia and 
her gendarmes for the native language the 
Polish community of Prussian Poland acts 
as one man ;—peasants and nobles, workmen 
and merchants, children and adults,—all 
have united. 


THE LAW IN THE MATTER. 


The Polish citizens of Prussia claim that 
the school strike in Prussian Poland rests on 
a legal basis and that it is designed solely to 
compel the government to a strict observance 


of the law. They point out that, according :~ 


to the law, religious instruction in the Prov- 
ince of Posen is to be imparted in the lan- 
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guage of the pupils. The “ Allegemeine Besi- 
immungen,” issued by Minister of Public 
Worship Falk in 1872, direct that the Cath- 
olic religion is to be taught in the public 
schools according to the regulations issued 
by the ecclesiastical authority in the local 
dioceses. The order issued in 1873 by the 
Chief President of the Province of Posen 
directs that religious instruction in the pub- 
lic schools shall remain Polish for the Polish 
children until they acquire sufficient German 
to understand German teaching, when the 
German language shall be introduced in re- 
ligious instruction also. For this there is 
needed, however, the consent of the ecclesias- 
tical auithority, which also has a voice in the 
matter of religious instruction. 


POSSIBILITY OF A CHANGE IN POLISH 
TACTICS. 


Up to the present the struggle has not the 
character of an action distinctly illegal, for 
the introduction of the German language in 
religious instruction in the public schools of 
Prussian Poland does not rest on a legal 
basis. But there is no doubt, declares the 
Warsaw Mysl Polska (Polish Thought), 
that the Polish community of Prussian Po- 
land is ready to continue the resistance to the 
teaching of religion in German even though 
the government should “ legalize ”’ its action. 

“ Life is more powerful,” says the Mys/ 
Polska, “than political dogmas and_pro- 
grams.” 


The Polish community of Prussian Poland 
has now found itself in the struggle with. Ger- 
manization on a road which may lead it to aban- 
don the dogmas of legality to which it had 
hitherto adhered loyally in all its social strata 
and political camps. Menaced in one of its 
most important citadels, in the language of the 
communion of the child’s soul with God, in the 
language of the apprehension of the truths of 
religion, the Polish consciousness had to arm 
itself with the entire power of the instinct of 
self-preservation and go forth to a combat for 
its existence. The resistance of the Polish chil- 
dren to prayer and religious instruction in the 
German tongue is not merely a feeling of an- 
tipathy to the tones of a hateful tongue. The 
national instinct of the children and of the, 
popular masses correctly apprehended in these 


~new Germanizing regulations the entire menace 


to the Polish national consciousness of the com- 
ing generations. Those generations becomin: 
addicted to communion with God in the German 
tongue, to_ the expression of the most subtle: 
feelings of the soul in an alien language, woul: 
have to lose the consciousness of their nationa’ 
separateness. On the other hand, the German 
izing system, which long ago had taken under it- 
control the entire school education, was oblige:! 
in the pursuit of its aspirations to attack th: 
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sou! of the Polish child in those- foundations 
which are deeper than the strictly intellectual 
functions. TheGermanizing system was compelled 
to reach those recesses of the soul of the Polish 
child where the religious feelings are bound up 
with the national consciousness. The Polish 
community was menaced, therefore, at one of 
those positions from which it is not possible for 
it to retire. Hence, it accepted the battle. 


On the altar of the Prusso-Polish strife, in 
which at present over 50,000 “ little martyrs 
are suffering pro patria et fide, one soul- 
cftering has already been made.” On No- 


vember 25, Florian Alexander Stablewski, 
Archbishop of Gnesen and Posen (born on 
October 16, 1841), died of heart failure 
caused by the difficulty of his position. 
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English, French, and German journals 
have published an “ open letter” to Emperor 
William in the matter of the school strike 
in Prussian Poland, written by the eminent 
Polish writer, Henry Sienkiewicz, who con- 
cludes his letter with the following impres- 


sive words: 


Your Imperial Majesty’s ancestors waged 
numerous wars, successful ~and unsuccessful, 
just or unjust in the eyes of history, but hard 
and great wars. In the present times, there ap- 
pears as the greatest war only this war of the 
entire state, of the entire Prussian. Power, with 
children. The arms used in this war are, on one: 
side, jails and rods; on the other,—tears! 
Verily, the greater the victory of the state the 
greater will be the disgrace. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. - 


‘THE automobile artillery wagon is now a 

fixed fact. The British Government, 
having experimented with anh automobile 
wagon armed with a Maxim gun, has or- 
dered a large number of armed automobiles 
for use in the colonies, and the admiralty 
will give a number of the same engines to 
the navy. 

The experiments were made at Whale 
Island some months ago. The idea is not 
a new one, says a writer in Nature (Paris). 
Ever since the time when power was given 
to the locomotive by an arrangement of ex- 
plosives men interested in military technics 
have seen the importance of the part to be 
played by automobiles in the transportation 
of war material. Long ago self-moving 
wagons were used by generals of the army 
directing maneuvers and by ordnance officers 
of the army staff and the different lesser 
staffs. This application was followed by 
more practical and more important ap- 
plications of the same idea. Automobile 
manufacturers really began by furnishing 
mechanical delivery wagons. ‘The .wagons 
used in the army are specially constructed 
for military use, and are to be used in 
the artillery and by the engineer corps. 
In time of war the nations need a special 
railway service for the transportation of 
troops, war material, etc., and before long, 
electricity, steam, or alcohol will drive horses 
from the road and mechanical traction will 
be the only method recognized. We have 
not seen the last of horses, but the time is at 
hand when they will be very scarce. 

When England was at war with Egypt 


she used trains armed with cannon and mi- 
trailleuses, which did excellent service. They 
were the forerunners of the armed automo- 
bile or the automobile-cannon, as it is called. 
Even when the English first armed their 
trains in Egypt the idea was not new. In 
1871, at the close of the siege of Paris, just 
such locomotives were in use, forming a soft 
of circulating fort running on the eastern 
and northern railways. They were used for 
reconnoitering the works of the approaching 
armies of Prussia and its fortifications. 

Long before 1871 the first horseless artil- 
lery appeared. Grimm’s memoirs say that 
about 135 years ago a “ fire machine” which 
was adapted to a wagon was tried for the 
quick transportation of artillery. It was 
called a “ fardier ” (burden-bearer) and was 
the invention of a French engineer, Cugnot. 
It was the direct ancestor of the automobile 
of to-day. 

Toward the year 1870 engineers were try- 
ing to draw the locomotive into military 
work. Cugnot experimented with the first 
type of automobile carriage, and was paid 
$20,000 livres for constructing a second and 
better one, which was never tried. To-day 
the war automobile is on the minds of army 
engineers of several countries, in Europe and 
America. 

The experiments made at the English ar- 
tillery schoo) on Whale Island have been 
most satisfactorily conclusive. The Maxim 
gun-automobile has been tried and improved 
for more than a vear. 


_ The wagon is very light, and it will be espe- 
cially useful in explorations and for reconnoiter- 


_—— 
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From the Scientific American. 





FORTY-HORSE-POWER TRACTOR SUPPLIED TO THE BRITISH WAR OFFICE. 


ing. But, excellent as it is, it is not a new in- 
vention. It is nothing but a Maxim gun or a 
mitrailleuse gun mounted upon a peculiarly con- 
structed vehicle made fer the purpose of carry- 
ing it. About the gun there is nothing new and 
nothing special. The vehicle is the principal 
factor of this tool of war. By its use cannon 
can be drawn forward and fired with great 
rapidity, then drawn back out of harm’s way, 
loaded, and advanced to the front again with 
equal rapidity. The machine is capable of mak- 
ing a speed of 25 miles per hour. It is run by 
three men,—a noncommissioned officer, a gunner, 
and a man who does nothing but pass the am- 


munition to the gunner. The gunner loads and 
fires ; the officer, who is in command of the auto- 
mobile-gun equipage, drives the motor and gives 
Pgs running as fast or as slow as he sees 

This Whale Island gun can be fired either 
when the machine is going at full speed or 
when it is motionless. ‘There is very little 
spring of the carriage when the gun is fired, 
and if fired when moving the firing has no 
effect on the rate of speed. This gun’s chief 
advantage is its light weight. 


WATERWAY DEFENSES OF THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


A COMMON and natural objection to 

the expenditure of large amounts of 
money on war vessels is the short life of these 
huge monsters of the deep. Some new in- 
vention, the application of some new princi- 
ple in their construction, their speed, or their 
armament renders them “ obsolete,” and a 
new type of boat is demanded. Indeed mil- 
itary men would have us believe that we are 
now building ships, “ all vastly the superiors 
of those famous ships, the Jowa, the Oregon, 
the Brock’vn, and the rest, that so quickly 
sent the steel-clad hulls of Spain upon the 


shoals of the Carribean Sea.” Any sugges- 
tion, therefore, that naval “ defenses” can 
be constructed which will not become obso- 
lete in 10 years will be welcomed by every 
one. In line with this idea, Mr. William 
J. Roe has written interestingly in the 
December number of the Popular Science 
Monthly on a system of waterway defens:s 
which wil! be of lasting value. 

Mr. Roe advocates the completion of the 
remaining links of an inland waterway 
which, with few interruptions, extends from 


Cape Cod to the coast of Florida. The first 
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of the suggested links 
would connect Cape 
Cod and Buzzard’s 
bays. Next comes a 
similar water connec- 
tion between New Bed- 
ford and Fall River, 
and then another canal 
between Narragansett 
Bay and a point near 
Stonington on Long 
Island Sound. In case 
of a naval attack on 
Boston, warships could 
then easily and quickly 
come up from New 
Bedford, or even from 
New York; and in an 
attack on New York, 
boats from Boston har- 
bor would have safe 
passage inland to the 
Sound. 

An enlargement of 
the Delaware-Raritan 
Canal would connect 
New York with Phil- 
adelphia and the Del- 
aware Bay. Less than 
20 miles of canal would 
unite or connect the 
Delaware and Chesa- 


peake bays. A 30-mile Le 
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.canal through the Dis- 
mal Swamp from Nor- 
folk to Albemarle Sound would. connect 
with the Pamlico Sound beyond; and thence 
on “by almost continuous lagoons behind 
the Sea-Islands of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, thus _ com- 
pleting a chain of channels and artificial ca- 
nals, awaiting only enlargement, and in some 
cases adequate or extra fortification, to 
render the entire seacoast, if not impregnable, 
at least defensible to an extent to which 
military men have long been alive.” A final 
link “at a trivial cost” would connect it 
with the Gulf: a canal across Florida from 
pekconaly to and down. the Suwanee 
Iver, : 


CONNECTING DELAWARE AND CHESAPEAKE 
BAYS. 


The most important of these proposed can- 
als for military and perhaps commercial 
purposes as well would be the one connecting 
the Delaware and Chesapeake bays. Of the 
two canal routes proposed for this purpose, 


the Sassafras, or Southern, route is preferred 
by military men. ‘The advantages in con- 
necting these two bays are given as follows: 


In every condition of. battle, and especially 
having reference to our own defense on the At- 
lantic coast from a powerful. adversary on the 
sea, two great principles assert themselves as 
essential: first is the establishment of defensive 
relations, by both fortifications and squadrons; 
and, second, the ability to concentrate swiftly 
and effectively at any threatened-point the full 
measure of naval effectiveness at our command. 


In the words of Gen. William P. Craig- 
hill, former chief of engineers, U. S. A.: 

The disadvantage to the attacking party is 
obvious, while the defending vessels could con- 
centrate at either outlet, and breaking the block- 


ade at one point would open both ports and 
render the blockade useless at the other outlet. 


Some of the most important points would 
thus be kept open, and communication be- 
tween Washington and the naval stations of 
Philadelphia and Norfolk would be more 
secure, 
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"THAT Porfirio Diaz, the present Presi- 

dent of Mexico, has won a place among 
the great statesmen and leaders of our day is 
evident to all who read the history of that 
country. He has been a prominent figure 
in his native land for over 50 years, ris- 
ing from the ranks to the highest’ position 
within the gift of his people. His great 
firmness of character and his unflinching de- 
termination to free Mexico from the galling 
yoke of imperialism are virtues so highly de- 
veloped in him as to excite the admiration 
even of his enemies. 

President Diaz is now 76 years of age, 
and is serving his seventh consecutive term 
in the Presidential chair. Understanding 
as we do how averse to modern advance- 
ment are the natives of Spanish-American 
countries we marvel all the more at Diaz’s 
success. 


PRESIDENT DIAZ, 


Mr. Arthur Howard Noll, in the Sewanee 
Review for October, tells of some of the 


marvelous accomplishments of President 
Diaz during the 30 years he has occupied 
the chief executive seat of Mexico. 


In 1888 he funded the national debt at 4% per 
cent. and made such arrangements for paying the 
same in gold that the credit of the nation was 
restored and the bonds sold above par. He has 
fostered the development of its resources and h: =" 
thus helped to build up vast manufacturing i: 
terests. He has maintained peace and caus: 4 
the day of the revolution to pass. By convertiig 
the brigands of former days into rurales or mili 
tary constabulary, he has made Mexico the safest 
country in the world to live or to travel in. 


He has fostered educaticn, and has made the 
common schools in Mexico second to none. 
He has promoted railway building, so that Mex- 
ico is the best supplied nation in this line in 
the world, in proportion to its size. He has 
purified official life, greatly improved every 
branch of government service and has taught 
Mexicans the important lesson of self govern- 
ment. In a word, he is the maker of modern 
Mexico; and modern Mexico is a very differ- 
ent thing from the Mexico that existed menrece 
1810 and 1876. 


The man who has done all this was the 
son of an innkeeper in the town of Oaxaca, 
the capital of the state of the same name. 
He was born in September, 1830. His par- 
ents endeavored to make a priest of him, but 
he revolted and became a student of law. 
His one great ambition from youth up, how- 
ever, seems to have been for a military ca- 
reer. In 1856 he was given an opportunity 
to gratify this desire; he was made command- 
er of a battalion of Oaxaca militia. In 1860 
he was elevated to a colonelcy. His reputa- 
tion as a soldier after the War of Reform, 
was one of which he might well feel proud. 
In his 13 engagements he made a record 
both for bravery and skill. 

He showed remarkable staying qualities in 
his achievements during the battle which he 
waged with the French Army of Interven- 
tion, in 1862, and especially in the repulse 
of the invaders at Puebla on May 5th, which 
is the greatest event chronicled in Mexican 
history. Though constantly put to the test, 
he was stanch in his loyalty and in his fidel- 
ity to republican principles. In 1871 he is- 
sued his “ Plan de Noria,” which proposed a 
reorganized government along constitutional 
lines. The death of President Jaurez, who 
had been enjoying his third term of the Pres- 
idency, quashed this movement. Sebastian 
Lerdo de Tejeda, president of the Supreme 
Court of Justice, succeeded to the office. He 
created many constitutional reforms, pleas- 
ing the Liberals thereby, but failed to become 
generally popular. Diaz was elected to the 
national Congress. Lerdo proscribed him 
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and he fled to the United States. Diaz was 
proclaimed ‘“‘Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Reorganization” by the revo- 
lutionists, who in the constant warfare that 
was waged were successful. Then Diaz was 
returned as President of the Republic for four 
years on December 1, 1876. It was not un- 


til 1879 that the United States recognized 
his government, because of its revolutionary 
origin. His marriage, in 1883, to the daugh- 
ter of Don Manuel Romero Rubio, added 
much to his popularity. He spent his honey- 
moon in the United States, and became a 
favorite with the Americans. 





THREE GREAT RUSSIAN CRITICS. 


A MUSICAL EVENING AT THE HOME OF THE LATE RUSSIAN ART CRITIC, STASSOV, IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


(Among those present were the composers Rimski-Korsakoy and Cui, the vocalists Chaliapine and Blumen- 
thal and the actress Savina.) 


Mot of the Russian papers and periodi- 
cals note with great sympathy the 
deaths of three prominent Russian public 
men,—Stassov, Spasovich, and Vesilovski. 
The most remarkable Russian art critic, 
Vladimir Vasilyevich Stassov, who died Oc- 
tober 23, was born in 1824, graduated from 
the national law school in 1843, and chose a 
journalistic career, in which he was especially 
prolific as an art critic during the three dec- 
ades from 1860 to 1890, although he con- 
tinued his literary activity until a few days 
before his death. From a number of periodi- 
cals we gather these facts: 


Since 1857 he occupied the position of curator 
of the art department of the Imperial Public 
Library. Most of his numerous journalistic 
contributions dealing with the entire domain of 
art were published in 1886 in three large vol- 
umes of 5500 pages. A fourth volume, dealing 
exclusively with Tolstoi’s “ What Is Art”? was 
published shortly before his death. With un- 
paralleled polemical ardor and faith he stood 
for national realism in art in its broadest sense. 
To him as a realist a work’ of art had to pos- 
sess real intrinsic worth, an underlying idea and 
reproduction of life at close range; treatment 
and technique was a secondary matter. Art, in 
the next place, to be national had to respond 
effectively to the vital and mature artistic de- 
mands springing up in a given epoch among a 
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given people. He upheld in music the new Rus- 
sian school (Rimski-Korsakov and others); in 
painting, Vereschagin, Kramskoi, and the trav- 
eling exhibitors in general, and in sculpture, An- 
tokolski. The same preference for national 
realism he shows in architecture, although Ber- 
lioz and Schumann in music, as well as Armen- 
ian, Hebrew, and Oriental ornamentation equally 
claimed his attention. His range of work in- 
cluded ethnography, archeology, and other scien- 
tific fields having any bearing on art. His orig- 
inal research and indefatigable work gave the 
world the rich biographical material and com- 
plete “lives” of Russian artists from. Glinka 
to Vereschagin. 


V. D. Spasovich, Russia’s most famous and 
most brilliant barrister and publicist, was 
born in 1829 in the government of Minsk, 
of noble Polish family. During 1857-1861 
he held the chair of criminal law at the St. 
Petersburg University. Finding his profes- 
sorship incompatible with his social and polit- 
ical views, he resigned and devoted the rest 
of his life to jurisprudence, the bar, and 
journalistic activity. 


Besides his vast erudition and his valuable 
contributions to criminology (“ Theory of Evi- 
dence in Criminal Court Procedure,” and other 
works), he distinguished himself as an unpar- 
alleled pleader in criminal cases. He brought 
about acquittals by his specific gift and method, 
giving the jury a psychological life portrait of the 
defendants. Russian and Polish history of lit- 
erature claimed his attention next. He wrote a 
history of Polish literature and collaborated 
with Pypin in the history of Slavonic literature, 
and interpreted Shakespeare and Byron in his 
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essays on Mickiewicz and Pushkin. Political!y 
he held aloof, although a Pole, from the nation- 
alistic movement, and rather leaned toward the 
Russian moderate liberalism as voiced by the 
V yestnik-Y evropy and his own short-lived Polis 
paper Krai. He acquiesced to the status quo 
as regards Poland and harmonious co-opera- 
tion with Russian bourgeois liberalism for mu- 
tual cultural growth of the two nations. 


A. D. Vesilovski, the academician and ce!- 
ebrated philologist and historian, was born in 
Moscow in 1838, graduating from the his- 
torico-philological faculty of the Moscow 
University in 1860. He traveled extensively 
in Spain and the rest of Europe, becoming a 
polyglot linguist. 

From 1862 to 1869 he studied again in Berlin, 
Prague, and especially in Italy, contributing to 
Italian periodicals. In 1870 he published his 
“Villa Albert” new materials for the charac- 
terization of social and literary life in Italy in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, where- 
upon he accepted a chair at the St. Petersburg 
University. In 1881 he was elected ordinary 
academician and later chairman of the depart- 
ment of Russian. He was also corresponding 
member of many foreign universities and learned 
societies. His research work had a wide range, 
Sanscrit, mythology, classic folklore, medieval, 
and Byzantine legends; Slavonic literature, my- 
thology, and folklore; Russian epics and phi- 
lology proper. 

He is noted for his startling and far- 
reaching comparisons and parallels between 
a widely divergent and remote field of philo- 
logical and mythological: folklore research. 





MAGNETS FOR 


FEW of our industrial plants to-day could 

be conducted with more than a reason- 
able degree of despatch without the use of 
some kind of hoisting tackle. The loading 
and unloading of material, together with the 
frequent removal or transfer of heavy ob- 
jects, are essential to almost every type of 
industry, and the plants which manufacture 
our steel and iron products would be com- 
pletely paralyzed by a breakdown of their 
derricks or hoisting cranes. Any improve- 
ments, therefore, which increase the efficien- 
cy and safety of this department of opera- 
tion are of vital interest and value to every 
industrial employer. 

The latest improvement in this direction 
is the use of the electro-magnet along with 
the hoisting tackle. The electro-magnet it- 
self dates back to 1820, when Oersted dis- 
covered that the neighborhood of a conductor 


LIFTING PURPOSES. 


conveying an electric current possesses may- 
netic properties. This principle is responsi- 
ble for the telegraph, the electric motor, and 
the telephone of to-day, the only difference 
being that with the lifting magnet the load 
or weight to be raised takes the place of the 
armature. Though its use for lifting pur- 
poses is comparatively recent, it has received 
world-wide recognition, the Imperial Ship- 
yards of Yokohama, Japan, having adopted 
it. The latest improvements in the magnet 
are the invention of Arthus C. Eastwood, 
who has contributed in Cassier’s Magazine 
for December an interesting article replet: 
with photographs illustrating its various uses. 

The present state of efficiency of the lift- 
ing magnet has been reached only by carefu! 
experimenting. A pioneer along this line 
was S. T. Wellman, one of the first manu- 
facturers of open-hearth steel in America 
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The lifting and moving of long steel plates 
had always been tedious and slow. Not in- 
frequently would the hooks or slings slip, 
and accidents were common. 


To Mr. Wellman’s mind, the electro-magnet 
offered an ideal remedy for these difficulties. 
What could be more ideal than to attach an 
electro-magnet to the hoisting tackle of the 
crane, lower. the magnet upon the plate to be 
lifted, grasp it by the simple closure of an elec- 
tric switch, convey it to the desired spot, and 
release it by simply opening the switch. 


























LIFTING SEVEN KEGS OF NAILS. 


Many of the Wellman magnets are still 
doing good service, but they lack in power 
to adjust themselves to all kinds of material, 
whether it be steel ingots, scraps, or pig 
iron, which last presents a very uneven sur- 
face, with large air gaps between adjacent 
pigs. 

An attempt was made. by Mr. S. Piek to 
improve the efficiency of the magnet by pro- 
viding movable pole pieces which would au- 
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tomatically adjust themselves to the more or 
less irregular surface of the pile or load to 
be lifted. A magnet was constructed with 
seven central and twelve outer pole pieces, 
which were held together in such a manner 
as to adjust themselves vertically to the load 
to be lifted; yet there was a large leakage, 
and the shorter pole pieces were found to 
give better effects. 

Mr. Eastwood then conceived the idea of 
having the central pole, instead of being ad- 
justed toward the load to be lifted, to be ad- 
justed away from the load. The idea seems 
paradoxical, and was pronounced idiotic 
even, but the results have demonstrated the 
correctness of this theory. As many as.two 
dozen pigs can be easily picked up from an 
indiscriminate pile. Indeed, the attraction is 
such that they will jump from 4 to 6 inches 
to meet the magnet; so that the construction 
has to be of the stanchest kind in order to 
withstand the daily hammering of 800 tons 
of iron. 

In the handling of steel plates, a half doz- 
en or more can be lifted at once. By open- 
ing the switch which controls the magnet 
the lowermost plate will drop first; and if 
the switch be then closed the remaining 
piéces will again be secure. Plates of differ- 
ent sizes and descriptions can thus be lifted 
and distributed at the will of the operator. 

Kegs of nails securely coopered and ready 
for shipment can be picked up a dozen at a 
time as easily and quickly as a jackknife. 
Wire and metal scrap of the sharpest and 
most tangled description can be picked up 
with the ease of iron pins by a toy magnet. 
Immense steel safes weighing 5 and 6 tons 
are picked up without a scratch or mar to 
the paint, and conveyed to any place within 
the area of the crane. 

One of the difficulties in steel shipbuild- 
ing has been to lift the plates from the 
ground and hold them in. proper position 
while being attached to the vertical sides of 
the ship. But by the use of the electro- 
magnets, which can be attached ‘to the 
smooth and even slippery sides of the plate, 
any desired position can be secured, and the 
saving in time and labor is considerable. | 

Not least of the valuable uses of this new 
magnet is in the lifting and releasing of the 
“ skull-crackers.” The “skulls” are the 
metal which clings to the lining of the ladles. 
These, together with imperfect castings and 
other scraps, must be broken before they can 
be sent to the furnace for remelting. The 
“ skull-cracker” is raised to considerable 
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height above the pile and then allowed to 
drop, being released by a latch which is 
tripped by means of a rope. Not infrequent- 
ly, however, the ball glances after striking, 
and the latch cannot be attached without 
righting the ball, “and the prying up of a 
more or less spherical ball, weighing from 
10,000 to 20,000 pounds, requires much 
labor.” By the use of the magnet all this 
is changed. Even the castings to be broken 
are placed in position by the magnet, and the 
ball is picked up in whatever position it may 
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rest, is hoisted, and allowed to drop again. 

The superior advantages of this kind of a 
magnet are evident. Its almost universal 
use in the handling of iron and steel products 
will be only a matter of time. The reduc- 
tion in labor cost is large, almost no ground 
work being necessary. And, further, the in- 
creased speed at which material can be han- 
dled by the crane will mean an increase in 
the product of the plant, and this with no 
expense save to attach an electric magnet to 
the hoisting tackle. 





A SPANISH VIEW OF WHY WE HAVE “ FAILED” IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


[N a recent number of Nuestro. Tiempo 

(Madrid), Sefior P. Sincero discusses the 
present status of the Philippine question. The 
article, although tinged with Spanish pre- 
judice, is of interest to American readers, 
giving, as it does, the views of one who is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject from a 
temperamental as well as scholastic stand- 


point. 

After a brief summary of the facts in re- 
gard to our relations with the Filipinos since 
the outbreak of the Spanish war, the writer 
says: 

It must be confessed that, in spite of their ex- 
perience, the American politicians who have vis- 
ited the islands have been slow to understand 
how pretentious and false is the social life of 
the Filipinos. They have been too easily carried 
away by enthusiasm when, at some little ban- 
quet where only a half dozen persons understood 
what they were saying, they addressed the Fili- 
pino people just as they would have addressed 
the American people in speaking before an Amer- 
ican audience. In the latter case a hundred re- 
porters would have hastened forth at once to 
spread the words of the orator broadcast through 
the 45 States, and in a few hours the speaker's 
ideas would be studied and discussed by millions 
of citizens interested in the public welfare. 

‘ Among the Filipinos, on the other hand, 
there i is no middle class and hence no intelligent 
public opinion at all. 


This Spanish writer suggests that we 
“have not yet lost the chance of abandoning 


the islands.” 


I should look upon the transfer or sale of the 
Archipelago as the’ mast prudent course which 
couid be taken by the American Government for 
the future and well-being of the nation. As yet 
there are no important interests to be sacrificed, 
and I cannot see anything unreasonable in the 
idea, for it seems certain that these possessions 
will only prove a cause for the display of evil 


passions, and in the end a nursery of corruption 
for the Americans. 


Filipino independence, he continues, if 
granted now, would “ only invite a partition 
of the islands among the different powers.” 


Without a strong government to watch over 
and control them, the Filipinos would become 
the prey of puerile discords, which, among other 
internal disorders, would lead to attacks upon 
the foreign residents. Self-government for this 
people would be its ruin, since they are not in 
the least prepared for it. Antonio Luna, the 
only real military leader of the insurrection, 
said to me two years before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and shortly. after his ; arrival* from 
Europe: “ My country is too uncivilized to think 
of a war for. independence.” 

When we:see, upon cold analysis, how feeble, 
not to say nonexistent, is the intellectual force 
generated by Filipino mentality, and note the 
grotesque efforts and ridiculous imitations of 
its social orders, it is impossible to suppose that 
out of such elements a real nation and govern- 
ment can ever be constructed. 


This writer remarks the lack of literary 
activity among the Filipinos and thinks that, 
could this state of things be attributable to 
Spanish rule, there should be now, after seven 
years of the new régime, some signs of a 
change for-the better. He continues: 


In the heat of revolutionary and political pas- 
sions we would also have remarked that in- 
tellectual growth which is produced by the fer- 
ment of ardent desires and noble sentiments. 
But the atmosphere of liberty and the Jaisser 
faire policy of the Americans will no longer 
produce by means of repression any internal 
agitation in the subconsciousness of the tribes; 
for among peoples of rudimentary civilization 
it is not this atmosphere -of political liberty that 
most favors development. 


The writer admits that we are making 
strenuous and, in the main, “successful ef- 
forts to educate the natives. 
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WILL JAPAN EVER BE CONVERTED TO CHRISTIANITY? 


‘THE astounding and sudden changes 

which have in recent times taken place 
in the polity and social conditions of Japan 
lead one to the momentous and interesting 
inquiry whether its people may not adopt the 
prevailing religion of the western nations. 
Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod, the cele- 
brated Hungarian Catholic prelate and trav- 
eler, writing in the Deutsche Revue, dis- 
courses interestingly and at length upon 
Japan’s spiritual past, present, and possible 
future. ; 

The moral growth of the leading Power 
of the Far East, says this churchman, is not 
only an extremely interesting problem; it is 
one of the utmost importance, “ for may not 
the influence of its spiritual strivings make 
itself felt throughout the Eastern Hemis- 
phere?” 

The impression that the Japanese are a 
fundamentally material people is an almost 
universal one; that, brilliant as their ideas 
and vigorous as their deeds may be, they 
aim only at earthly profit and fame, and are 
entirely devoid of spiritual ideals. Most of 
the recent works on Japan either sustain this 
view or are discreetly silent upon the sub- 


ject; so that, unfortunately, the outside 
world is left in the dark regarding the inner 
life and the metaphysical powers of this 


strong, energetic people. It is unfair to 
judge a. nation of nearly 50,000,000 by the 
traits of a certain portion of it, or to draw 
conclusions as to the national characteristics 
by .observing the events of a few decades. 
To really comprehend the spiritual nature 
of such a vast mass of humanity, Count Vay 
de Vaya reminds us, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to follow the history of its civilization 
from the beginning; and the past is the sur- 
est guaranty of the possibilities of the future. 

An analysis, in the light of history, of the 
religious beliefs which have influenced the 
masses in Japan,—Shintoism, Confucianism, ' 
Taoism, and Buddhism,—brings this Cath-' 
olic writer to the conclusion that the Japan- 
ese, far from being a materialistic people, are 
really intensely spiritual in their inner life.’ 
We quote his words at this point: 


The more we study the spiritual life of the 


Japanese people the more we are astonished at. 


‘heir longing for higher things. This is re- 


markable since a superficial view gives us a 
directly contrary impression,—that of a people 
with a purely material spirit. Just at present, it 
is true, the country is dominated by utilitarian 
interests; the ruling classes are filled with utili- 
tarian ideas, but they do not constitute the bulk 
of the nation. 


It is the task of the future, he goes on to 
say, to free Japan of her materialism. When 
the physical work of national reorganization 
shall have been completed, the spiritual edu- 
cation of the new Power will be the work 
of the coming generations. 


Though so far but little enthusiasm for re- 
ligion has been evinced by the people, Chris- 
tianity thrives and is free from persecution. Al- 
though religious liberty was granted but a few 
decades ago, there are now more than 100,000 
Christians in Japan. It is not as- difficult to 
overcome the people’s apparent lack of religious 
feeling as to wean them from their deeply rooted 
customs, which, leading to irregularities, the 
Church cannot sanction. 

The Count reviews the growth of Chris- 
tianity in Japan in the sixteenth century and 
its ruthless extirpation in the course of a 
hundred years. At the opening of the seven- 
teenth century Japan contained more than a 
million Catholics; in 1650 but a few Chris- 
tian families survived. For over 200 years 
Japan was closed to all foreign intercourse. 
In 1858 its ports were again opened to Eu- 
ropean civilization and friendly relations en- 
tered into with foreign nations. r 

In their efforts to adopt European culture 
the Japanese have hitherto been concerned 
with its material advantages without avail- 
ing themselves of its moral blessings. 

But a society which is held together by the 
mere forms and does not possess the essential 
part of Christian civilization cannot endure; a 
people which adopts only its tools and murderous 
weapons and not its divine attributes of human 
rity is condemned to bring about its own down- 
all. 


A nation where in the beginning of its 
existence Buddhism was made a national re- 
ligion by an imperial mandate and where 
Shintoism was decreed by Parliament, con- 
cludes Count Vay de Vaya, may one day 
reach the point of recognizing the-truth of 
the Christian religion, which will then take 
suc}: hold of the people that they will accept 
its divine verities as one man. 
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EXPLORATION, TRAVEL, AND DESCRIPTION. 


The revived interest in Arctic discovery en- 
gendered by the Peary and Wellman expedi- 
tions is likely to be still further stimulated by a 
notable book, “ Fighting the Polar Ice,” by An- 
thony Fiala (Doubleday, Page & Co.). This 
writer, it will be recalled, was the commander 
of the last Ziegler polar expedition, which spent 
two years above the eighty-first parallel. The 
remarkable photographs obtained by Commander 
Fiala form in themselves an exhibit of polar life 
such as no author in recent times, with the pos- 
sible exception of Nansen, has been able to 
present. Although unsuccessful in his quest of 
the Pole, the brilliant young leader of this ex- 
pedition is to be congratulated on his distinct 
addition to the general fund of knowledge con- 
cerning the Arctic regions. 

The third edition of Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely’s 
“ Handbook of Polar Discoveries” (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.) gives in a nutshell a sum- 
mary of the really significant achievements in 
Arctic exploration down to the present time. 

That indefatigable traveler and_ illustrator, 
Mr. Clifton Johnson, recently made a tour of the 
Mississippi Valley, which has resulted in a new 
volume in his “ Highways and- Byways” series 
(Macmillan). Beginning at New Orleans, Mr. 
Johnson conducts the reader up the great river, 
through Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ar- 
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kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin, picturing with sympathy the daily life of the . 
people in those varied regions. All of Mr. John- 
son’s books are illustrated with photographs 
taken by himself. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s book of “ Tarry- 
at-Home Travels” (Macmillan), is full of enter- 
taining personal reminiscence and historic allu- 
sions recalled by journeys to various American 
regions. Most of the incidents to which Dr. 
Hale refers in these pleasantly rambling and dis- 
cursive chapters occurred within his own life- 
time, and concerning many of them he had per- 
sonal knowledge. Perhaps no living American 
has had a larger or richer personal acquaintance. 

We have heard much of the high. lofty qualitv 
of the Japanese standard of morality, the ideals 
of Bushido. We now have the corrective for 
a perhaps too warm admiration in Dr. James A. 
B. Scherer’s little volume “What Is Jananese 
Moralitv?” published by the Sunday-School 
Times Company. Dr. Scherer, who is author of 
a number of works on Japan. points out the note- 
worthy aspects of the Japanese moral code, and, 
while admitting its lofty idealism in many re- 
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spects, he would warn - 
the West against indis- 
criminate admiration of 
this Oriental code. 

We can never have 
too many books about 
that most interesting 
little country and peo- 
ple, the Dutch,—at least 
not if they are written 
and put through the 
press in such an attrac- 
tive way as is Mary E. 
Waller’s “ Through the 
Gates of the Nether- 
iands ” (Little, Brown). 
the illustrations in this 
volume are excellent, 
and the text is full of 
conviction and enthu- 
siasm. 

A tour through 
France in a “great red 
touring car,” supple- 
mented bv short jour- 
neys into Spain and 
brief excursions across 
the German and Swiss 
borders, has furnished . 
Michael Myers Shoe- 
maker with material 
for a good bit of de- 
scriptive travel writ- 
ing, illustrated from 
photographs, which 
Putnams have brought 
out under - the title 
“Winged Wheels in 
France.” 

Mr. William T. 
Hornaday’s latest book, 
“Camp Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies” 
(Scribners), is the 
swiftly moving story of 
an exceedingly interesting trip through western 
Canada in search of big game. The 350 pages 
of the volume are illustrated by 70 full-page 
pictures from photographs taken by Mr. Horna- 
by’s companion on the trip, Mr. John M. Phillips, 
of the Pennsylvania State Game Commission. 
Mr. Phillips’ illustrations are unusually fine and 
Mr. Hornaday takes back to the New York Zo- 
dlogical Park, of which he is director, some 
unusual specimens of western Canadian fauna. 
There are two excellent maps of British Colum- 
bia, that portion of the Dominion which is the 
habitat of the white mountain goat. 

_A picturesque study from first-hand informa- 
tion of the Canadian West is presented by Mr. 


If. R. Whates, under the title “Canada the. 


New Nation”. published in London by Dent and 


imported by Dutton. Mr. Whates says that his. 


book has been written for the settler, the emi- 
«rant, and the politician. He traveled from 
Liverpool in the steerare of an ocean liner to 
St. John, New Brunswick. and followed the im- 
migration stream westward and. northward un- 
til he reached the Pacific Ocean. He took up a 
homestead in. the Saskatchewan Valley, and 
writes freely and frankly of his experiences and 
impressions. Added to these he has presented 


“THE SIZE OF A MOUNTAIN GOAT.” 
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Illustration (reduced) from “ Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies.” 


what he calls a definition and analysis of modern 
Canadian political thought. Canada, he believes, 
is destined not to come closer to Great Britain 
nor to be annexed to the United States, but to 
become an independent nation. The volume is 
illustrated. 

We have also received the current number of 
the “ Canadian Annual Review,” edited by J. Cas- 
tell Hopkins, and also a brief “ Chronology of 
Canadian History” (from the federation in 
1867 to the end of 1900) by the same author. 
These are published by the Annual Review Pub- 
lishing Company, at Toronto. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


More than twenty years ago Mr. James Ford 
Rhodes, a retired business man of Cleveland, 
began to write a “ History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850.” With the publi- 
cation of the sixth and seventh volumes of this 
work (Macmillan), covering the period 1866- 
1877, Mr. Rhodes regards his task as completed. 
It was his earlier. intention to bring the history 
down to the first inauguration of Grover Cleve- 
land as president, in 1885, but during the prog- 
ress of the work he became convinced that a 
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more natural close for the work is the account 
of the final restoration of home rule in the South 
after the inauguration of President Hayes in 
1877. In actual lapse of time the period covered 
by Mr. Rhodes’ history is a brief one, but in 
dramatic interest no other quarter-century in our 
national history compares with it. . The sustained 
moderation that characterizes Mr. . Rhodes’ 
treatment of the era of the Civil War also marks 
his account of the reconstruction measures which 
occupies: the greater part of ‘the two volumes 
just issued. Although his active life up to the 
time when he entered on the writing of’ this his- 
tory had not been cast in academic lines, Mr. 
Rhodes was always a student, and seems .to have 
been peculiarly fitted for the special task which 
he has just carried to so brilliant a conclusion. 


His fairness in dealing with political <— has - 


impressed men of all shades of belief. Perhaps 
no part of the history has been more difficult to 
write than that.embodied in the last two vol- 
umes; yet we believesthat they will successfully 
meet the test already applied to their predeces- 
sors in the-series: 

A remarkable collection of family letters, 
which -until recent years had been kept under 
lock.and key, has made possible .a full and au- 
thentic record of society at the national capital 
during: its first four decades. The writer of 
these extremely interesting letters; Mrs. Samuel 
Harrison Smith, was the wife of the founder 
and first editor of the National Intelligencer. 
She came to Washington with her husband in 
the year 1800, and there she spent the rest of her 
life. A volume of her letters, appropriately en- 
titled ‘The First Forty Years of Wash ington 
Society ” (Scribners), appears under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Gaillard Hunt. Mrs. Smith’s ket- 
ters abound in intimate pictures of many of the 
most notable political characters of her time. 
This period in Washington history has been 
very imperfectly treated by most historians,— 
perhaps because of the paucity of original ma- 
terials like these letters. 

“ Charleston: The Place and the People”, by 
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JAMES FORD RHODES. 


Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel (Macmillan), has more 
to do with the ante-bellum Charleston than with 
the city of to-day. . A great store of local his- 
tory and tradition has been freely drawn upon 
in the preparation of this work, while the artist, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, has co- operated ably with 
the author in picturing the distinctive architec- 
tural features of South Carolina’s stately and 

dignified capital. 
In. the excellent Grafton Historical Series 
(New York: The Grafton Press), we have new 
volumes on “ Historic 
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Hadley ”, by Alice More- 
house Walker, and 
“King Philip’s War”, by 
George W. Ellis and 
John E. Morris. The 
facts contained in both of 
these books, while not 
unknown to _ historical 
students, have thus far 
been exploited chiefly in 
local histories and in the 
proceedings of the va- 
rious historical societies 
of New England. The 
material has been gleaned 
from the New England 
colonial archives, pub- 
lished and unpublished, 
and much of it seems to 
be of sufficiently broad 
interest to justify a his- 
torical series such as this. 

Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge has collected some 
of his historical essays, 
under the general title 
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“A Frontier Town and Other Essays”, which 
have been brought out by Scribners. The 
other essays are on the Senate, Samuel Adams, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Senator Hoar, the United 
States at Algeciras, and other American his- 
torical subjects. 

Under the title “Twenty Years of the Re- 
public” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), Prof. Harry 
‘Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, sum- 
marizes the most significant events that occurred 
in our country’s history between the time of 
President Cleveland’s first inauguration, in 188s, 
and the end of the McKinley-Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, in 1905. This history has been running 
during the past year in the pages of the Book- 
man, as 

The fourth volume in John W. Foster’s series 
on diplomacy has just appeared from the press 


“THE CORNER,” BROAD AND CHURCH STREETS, 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


(Center of the oid walled town.) 
Illustration (reduced) from ‘ Charleston, the Place 
and the People.” 


of Houghton, Mifflin. It is entitled “ The Prac- 
tice of Diplomacy” as illustrated in the foreign 
relations of the United States. This work is in- 
tended, primarily, to show the part taken by 
American diplomatists in the elevation and puri- 
fication of diplomacy, and only secondarily to 
give the rules of procedure of diplomatic inter- 
course. The volume is certainly a welcome de- 
scription and summing-up of the duties and daily 
routine of the world’s diplomatic machinery. It 
cannot fail to be of much interest to every Amer- 
ican who takes an active interest in the affairs 
of the world. 

The second volume of Dr. David Jayne Hill’s 
“History of Diplomacy in the International De- 
vclopment of Europe” has come from the press 
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of Longmans, Green. We have already in our 
editorial pages noted the excellent and compre-- 
hensive character of this work. The second vol- 
ume maintains the high scholarly standard set 
by the first. It deals especially with the estab- 
lishment of territorial sovereignty and contains a 
number of maps and helpful tables.. Dr. Hill’s 
work will be a monumental history of diplomacy, 
—not in a purely technical sense, perhaps, but 
as a powerful influence affecting international 
life and international relations. 

In 1003 pages we have the story of “The 
Thirty Years’ War”, which is volume IV. of 
“The Cambridge Modern History” (Macmil- 
lan), planned by the late Lord Acton and edited 
by Drs. Ward and Prothero and Mr. Stanley 
Leathes. This single work is the essence of 
hundreds of volumes, and may be assumed to be 
the last word on the subject of that perhaps 
greatest of European conflicts. 

“Real Soldiers of Fortune” (Scribners) is 
the title given by Richard Harding Davis to a 
book that deals with several personalities whose 
traits were hinted at in the story of similar name 
which -Mr., Davis wrote several years since. 
Among these “soldiers,” some living and some 
dead, there is the widest range of character and 
environment. They are: Maj.-Gen. Henry Ron- 
ald Douglas Maclver, Baron James Harden- 
Hickey, Winston Spencer Churchill, Capt. Philo 
Norton McGiffen, Gen. William Walker, the king 
of the filibusters, and Major Burnham, chief of 
scouts. One would not at first be inclined to 
group Winston Spencer Churchill, the distin- 
guished son of a distinguished father, with the 
men who fight merely for pay or for the love 
of adventure. Mr. Davis defines “soldier of 
fortune” in the bigger sense as “the kind of 
man who in any walk of life makes his own 
fortune, who, when he sees it come, leaps to 
meet it and turns it to his advantage.” And it 
is certainly true that the men of Mr. Churchill’s 
age are very few indeed to-day who have met 
more varying fortunes or have more’ frequently 
bent them to their own advancement. Mr. 
Davis’ study of Walker, the filibuster king, has 
resulted in a real contribution to our knowledge 
of that strange character, and many Americans, 
young and old, will read this new estimate of 
Walker with a fresh interest. 

An elaborate, dispassionate study of “The 
Polish Jew”, in which special attention is paid 
to the part taken by the Hebrews in the Russian 
revolutionary movement, has been written by 
Beatrice C. Baskerville. This volume (“The 
Polish Jew”, Macmillan), is the result of eight 
years’ residence and study in all parts of the 
former Polish commonwealth. The author de- 
clares that she was led to investigate the social 
and economic value of the Polish Jew because 
of the rapidly increasing number of immigrants 
of that race coming to the shores of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

There is a good deal of fascination. historical 
and literary, in a recent volume of description. 
“The Stones of Paris in History and Letters” 
(Scribners), by Benjamin Ellis Martin and 
Charlotte M. Martin. In this volume, illus- 
trated from photographs and pen sketches, we 
have a good deal more of the real social and. 
political history of the French capital than is 
found in many a more ‘pretentious historical 
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work. The style is pleasing and the illustrations 
effective. Witness the one we have reproduced, 
showing the famous old “ Antiquary Shop,” with 
the background filled by the equally famous old 
house in which Voltaire died. 

Writing in an easy, descriptive, conversational 
way, with the sure touch born of actual partici- 
pation in the scenes described, and with a series 
of excellent full-page illustrations, Mrs. -Try- 
phosa Bates Batcheller has made an attractive 
story of her “Glimpses of Italian Court Life” 
(Doubleday, Page). The volume is very hand- 
somely bound and printed, and is just what its 
title indicates. Portraits of most of the court 
personages at Rome, including some of the high 
personalities of the Vatican, add to the’ attrac- 
tiveness of this volume. 

In “Literary By-Paths in Old England” 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.), Mr. Henry C. 
Shelley describes the familiar haunts of several 
of the better-known English writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. His intro- 
ductory essay, however, goes farther back and 
explores the region where Edmund Spenser lived 
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and wrote. A brief chapter which, for Ameri- 
can readers, has especial interest, is devoted to 
memorials of William Penn that are left in the 
country of his nativity. 

“The Fair Hills of Ireland” is the title of a 
volume by Stephen Gwynn (Macmillan) which 
is both descriptive and historical. Indeed, it 
would serve as an excellent introduction to the 


TRYPHOSA BATES BATCHELLER. 


serious study of Irish history, although written, 
apparently, with a less pretentious motive. Many 
interesting Irish localities are described, and the 
author has drawn freely upon the folklore of 
the various regions visited. oti 
Mr. Archer B. Hulbert, the author of “ His- 
toric Highways of America” and other essays 
in. Western history, is responsible for a new 
work entitled “ Pilots of the Republic: The Ro- 
mance of the Pioneer Promoter in the Middle 
West” (Chicago: A. C. McClurg). In this vol- 
ume certain American worthies whose parts in 
the early development of the great West were 
important, even though the names of some of 
them are quite unfamiliar to the present gener- 
ation, are taken as the central figures about 
which the writer finds it convenient to group a 
considerable amount of historic material, some 
of it gathered from out-of-the-way corners and 
dusty archives. Several of these personalities,— 
like Richard Henderson, the founder of Transyl- 
vania; David Zeisberger. the missionary, and 
Thomas and Mercer, the rival promoters of canal 
and railroad,—have heretofore been assigned 
comparatively little space in our school histories. 
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Yet the value of the services that they rendered 
to the colonization and settlement of the great 
West is clearly beyond estimate. Mr. Hulbert’s 
style is attractive and, in general, his presenta- 
tion of historical facts is good. One of the best 
ch hapa of the book is that on Marcus Whitman, 

e hero of Oregon. Mr. Hulbert avoids, on the 
one hand, the foolish exaggerations of some 
of Whitman’s latter-day friends, and, on the 
ther, the bald literalness of the school of his- 
tock critics whose chief aim has been to dis- 
pel the so-called “ Whitman myth.” 

Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the famous ‘phi- 
lanthropist, had in his young manhood an un- 
usual experience for an American of his day in 
assisting the Greek Revolution. The biogra- 
phies of Dr. Howe,—one a memoir written by 
“ widow, Mrs. Julia .Vard Howe, and the 

her a volume in the series of “Lives of Ameri- 
a Reformers,” by Mr. B. Sanborn,—give 
the outline of these thrilling experiences of Dr. 
Howe’s youth. His daughter, Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards, has now compiled a full record ‘of 
those years from Dr. Howe’s journals and let- 
ters never before printed, with only so much 
narrative as has been found necessary to supply 
missing links (Boston: Dana Estes & Co.). An 
introduction and notes are supplied by Mr. San- 
born. 

Mr. George Moore has thought it necessary to 
publish an “Apologia Pro Scriptis Meis,” as an 
introduction to his latest volume, which is en- 
titled “Memoirs of My Dead Life” (Apple- 
tons). The discussion over the ethics and lit- 
erary merit of Mr. Moore’s .“ Esther Waters ” 
and “ The Lake” has induced him to make this 
explanation. Not that Mr. Moore’s literary gift 
needs demonstration; the whole matter is sim- 
ply.a new contribution to the everlasting dis- 
cussion of the problem “art for art’s sake,” or 
art for truth. The volume entitled “ Memoirs 
of My Dead Life” consists of a series of short 
tales or reminiscences, running through all of 
which may be traced Mr. Moore’s exquisite lit- 
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SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 
(From a. painting by Miss Jane Stuart, daughter of 
Gilbert Stuart.) 
Frontispiece (teduced) from “The Journals and 
Letters of Samuel Gridley Howe.” 


erary insight and his courageously expressed, if: 
debatable, moral standards. 

Tracing the genealogy of George Eliot’s char- 
acters, particularly i in relation to “ Adam Bede,” 
and giving | ‘the real life history of the more 

prominent characters in 
‘her books,” William 

Mottram has written 

“The True Story of 

George Eliot” (Mc- 

Clurg). Mr. Mottram, 

who is a grand-nephew 

of Adam Bede and 
cousin of George Eliot 
herself, has traced the re- 
lationships of the actual 
personalities in the little 
English towns in which 
were laid the scenes 
made-memorable by the 
novelist. A great deal 
of exceedingly interesting 
personalia about George 

Eliot is given in this 

volume, which contains 

86 illustrations, mainly 

from photographs taken 

especially for the book. * 

The life of Emma, 

Lady Hamilton, consist- 
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ing of a biographical es- 
say, with a catalogue of 
her published portraits 
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(Painting in the possession of Alfred Rothschild, Esq.) 
Illustration (reduced) from ‘The Life of Lady 
Hamilton.” 


and reproductions from the most famous paint- 
ings, has been brought out by Stokes. Mr. J. 
T. Herbert Baily, editor of the Connoisseur, has 
written the essay. 

Wilhelm BGlsche’s “ Haeckel, His Life and 
Work”, translated, with an introduction, by 
Joseph McCabe, has been brought out by George 
W. Jacobs. 

Brentanos have imported a handsome, artistic 
work, in two volumes, “The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini”, written by himself, edited nd ‘trans- 


(Painted by Porphyry.) 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
Illustration (reduced) from “ The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini.” 





lated by John Addington Symonds. This also 
contains a biographical sketch of Cellini and an 
introduction to this edition upon the old Italian 
as artist and writer, by Royal Cortissoz, with 
reproductions of 40 original portraits and views. 


WORKS CONCERNING MUSIC. 


The latest collection in the series “The Musi- 
cians’ Library”, which is being brought out in 
such satisfactory: typographical form by Oliver 
Ditson Company, is called “Fifty Shakespeare 
Songs.”. This collection is edited for high voice 
by Charles Vincent (Mus. Doc. Oxon.). From 
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the same house we have “Early Italian Piano 
Music”, a collection of pieces written for the 
harpsichord and clavichord, edited by M. Es- 
posito. 

A collection of “English Songs and Ballads”, 
edited, with accompaniments, by J. W. Jeud- 
weine, has-been: brought out by Pond. It in- 
cludes “a few observations” on the ballad. 

In an attractively bound and illustrated vol- 
ume, published by Crowell, Mr.- Gustav Kobbe 
writes the history of “Famous American 
Songs.” These include “ Home Sweet Home,” 
““ Swanee River,” “ Dixie,” “ Ben Bolt,” “Amer- 
ica,” “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” and “ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

A new edition (McClurg) of George P. Up- 
ton’s “ Standard Operas” has been brought out, 
with many illustrations. It outlines the plots, . 
describes the music, and supplies interesting and 
useful information about the composers. . 

The third and final volume in the series of 
musical studies by. Daniel Gregory Mason is 
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(The first person, who sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’) 
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‘The Romantic Composers ” (Macmillan). . The 
two preceding ones were “ Beethoven and His 
Forerunners” and “From Grieg to Brahms.” 
In the present volume-Dr. Mason gives us an 
introductory chapter on “Romanticism © in 
Music” and studies of Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Berlioz, Liszt. These 
studies, he declares, are intended simply as 
guides to the music they discuss. 

In his new book, .“ The Music of To-morrow, 
and Other Studies” (John Lane), Mr. Law- 
rence Gilman attempts to prophesy what will be 
the general character of the music of the next 
half-century. He admits the temerity of the at- 
tempt, but argues boldly and convincingly. His 
broad general dictum is that the permanent ele- 
ments of the music of the future will have to do 
with “that region of experience which lies over 
the borderland of our spiritual consciousness.’ 
It will forsake the “ incessant exploitation of the 
dynamic element in life” and urge us to listen 
for “the vibrations of the spirit beneath.” 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


After 25 years’ study, Mr. Albert Abendschein 
has, he believes, discovered “ The Secret of the 
Old Masters” in preparing their paints and mix- 
ing their colors so as to last for centuries. The 
fruits of his labor in the study of old paintings 
and the digging in old archives he now sets be- 
fore the reader;—especially the art student,—in 
his book under the title already quoted, which 
is published by the Appletons. Mr. Abendschein 
demonstrates that the methods of modern paint- 
ers are almost exactly opposite to those of the 
old masters. He has chapters on the decay of 
paintings, on varnishing, canvas, “tempers,” the 
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principles of Titian, the testing of colors, “ The 
Venetian Secret,” and retouching. 

Two volumes (in French) on art subjects 
come to us from Faris: M. Paul Gaultier’s “Le 
Sens de L’Art” (Hachette); which is a study 
of the nature, rdle, and value of art (with a pref- 
ace by M. Emile "Boutroux, member of the In- 
stitute of France), and an illustrated study of 
“Verrocchio”, M. Marcel Reymond, the latter 
one of the series “The Art Masters” published 
through the patronage of the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 

An illustrated study of Botticelli,. by Charles 
Diehl, comes to us (in French) from the Paris 
publication house, the Library of Ancient and 
Modern Art. Professor Diehl is a member of 


‘the faculty of letters of the University of Paris. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. bring out Rodolfo 
Lanciani’s “Golden Days of the Renaissance in 
Rome”, profusely illustrated, covering the period 


Ly the pontificate of Julius Il. to that of Paul . 


‘Stokes & Co. have brought out N. Hudson 
Moore’s “ Collector’s Manual”, with 336 engrav- 
ings, and borders by Amy Richards. The book 
is really a guide for collectors of antiques. The 
same publisher brings out Helen Churchill Can- 
dee’s “Decorative Styles’ and Periods in the 
Home”, with 177 illustrations. 

“Modern Bookbinding ” (Dutton) is the title 
of a book by S. T. Prideaux which treats of 
design and decoration from the English and 
French standpoints. . The book is illustrated with 
tone prints. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


In connection with the interchange of uni- 
versity professors between Germany and Ameri- 
ca, in which Einperor William has taken so 
great an interest, Prof J. Laurence Laughlin, of 
the University of Chicago, was invited to deliver 
a course of lectures in the spring of the present 
year, at Berlin. These lectures were delivered 
in the German language, and dealt with the in- 
dustrial problems that are at present occupying 
public attention in the United States. The lec- 
tures are now published in English, under the 
title “Industrial America” (Scribners). Pro- 
fessor Laughlin attempted to present to non- 
specialist hearers such an impartial account of 
the situation as an inquiring foreigner might find 
instructive and important. It has been thought 
that these studies, although prepared directly for 
a German audience, may be useful to readers in 
this country who may wish to inform themselves 
upon the pivotal issues of the day and yet who 
may have no time to give to an exhaustive 
course of reading. The titles.to the. lectures are 
“ American Competition with Europe,” “ Protec- 
tionism and Reciprocity,” “ The Labor Problem,” 
“The Trust. Problem,” “ The Railway Question,” 
“The Banking Problem, ” and “The Present 
Status of Economic Thinking in the United 
States.” Professor Laughlin’s familiarity with 
these topics, as well as his ability in the discus- 
sion of them, has been made so evident to Amer- 
ican readers by his numerous publications during 
the past quarter of a century that no special 
comment on the present work is required. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, who has become, 
his publishers inform us, “the most read .of all 
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our American pulpiteers in other countries,” has 
gathered a number of his addresses on political 
and social morality and entitled them “ The For- 
‘tune of the Republic.” The book has been pub- 
lished by Revell. 

Miss Lillian Bell (who, although she is now 
married, writes as though she were not) has 
given us a new volume of her kindly social phi- 
_losophy, entitled “ Why Men Remain Bachelors, 
and Other Luxuries” (John Lane). 

Five brochures issued by the Institut Solvay 
(Misch & Thron, Brussels and Leipzig) come 
to us as publications of ‘the Travaux de 1’Insti- 
tut de Sociologie. These are: a critical study of 
“Arydnism and Anthroposociology”, by Dr. 
Emile Houzé; “A Sketch of Sociology ”, by 
Emile Waxweiler; “‘ The Origins of the Natur- 
al Foundation of Property”, by Dr. R. Petrucci; 
_ and the two social studies, “The Spirit of 
Democratic Government”, 
professor of the University of Brussels, and 
“ An Experience in Metallic Reduction”, by L. 
G. Fromont. 

The biting cleverness of the definitions in Mr. 
Ambrose Bierce’s “ Cynic’s Word Book” (Dou- 
bleday, Page), may be felt in these samples: 
“ Abdomen: The temple of the god Stomach, in 
whose worship, with sacrificial rights, all true 
men engage.” - “ Abscond: To move in a mys- 
terious way, commonly with the property of 
another.” “ Dramatist: One who adapts plays 
.from the French.” 

Mr. Gelett Burgess’ clever attempt-to differen- 
tiate humanity into two classes designated by 
the chemical terms “ bromides” ‘and “ sulphites,” 
(originally published as an essay in the Smart 
Set), has-been brought out in book form by B. 
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GELETT BURGESS.’ 


W. ‘Huebsch. The bromide, declares Mr. Bur- 
gess, is best characterized by the statement that 
“he does all his thinking by syndicate.” He can 
always be depended upon to do the expected 
thing. The sulphites, on the other hand, “are 
agreed upon most of the basic facts of life, and 
this common understanding makes. it possible 


‘for them to: eliminate the obvious from their 


conversation.” : 

In a number of recently issued books of kind- 
ly, genial philosophy and literary reminiscence 
we have something of a corrective for the mass 
of illy conceived and worse executed novels of 
the period. Such works include: “The Jottings 
of an Old Solicitor” (Dutton), by Sir John 
Hollams ; “ Dissertations by Mr. Dooley.” (Har- 

pers) ; ; “The House of Quiet, An Autobiogra- 
phy ” (Dutton), edited by “J. T.”; “ Confessions 
to a Heathen Idol ” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
by Marion Lee; “Ledgers and Literature ” 

(John Lane Company), by -George Knollys; 

“Books, Culture and Character” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ), by J. N. Larned; “The Pursuit 
of Happiness ” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), by 
George Hodges; “The Rambles of an Idler” 
(Philade ma George W. Jacobs), by Charles 
C. Abbott; “A Woman of Wit and Wisdom ”— 
Elizabeth Carter (Dutton), by Alice C. C. Gaus- 
sen; “In the Fire of the Heart” (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.), by Ralph Waldo Trine; “ Stray 
Leaves” (John. Lane Company), by Herbert 
Paul; and “ The Gate of Death. 


NATURE STUDY AND SCIENCE. 


“The Log of the Sun” is the striking title of 
one of the most sumptuous holiday books of the 
season, by C. William Beebe (Henry Holt & 
Co.). In this book there is an essay on nature 
for each week in the year. These essays, while 
they deal with familiar objects, approach them 





THE SEASON’S NEW BOOKS. 


from unusual points of view. Thus, the essay 
for the first week of January is entitled “ Birds 
of the Snow,” and it treats of those birds which 
‘1 our northern latitudes are permanent resi- 
dents, and also of the winter visitors which come 
to us from the far North. At this time of the 
year, when, as Mr. Beebe remarks, bird life’ is 
reduced to its simplest terms in numbers and 

-pecies, there are still many problems to be veri- 
Ged and solved, several of which are suggested 
by Mr. Beebe’s opening chapter. Each essay in 
‘his volume is accompanied by a full-page draw- 
nd in color by Walter Kine Stone, and by 
aumerous vignettes and photographs from life. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb’s “ Sidelights on As- 
tronomy” (Harpers) consists of a series of es- 
says and addresses on the larger aspects of as- 
tronomical problems. 

Several years’ quiet study of the planet Mars, 
through the great refracting telescope at Lowell 
Observatory and at other observation stations, 
has furnished Mr. Edward S. Morse with ma- 
terial for his book, “ Mars and Its Mystery” 
(Little, Brown). -This is an attempt to tell to 
the general reader all that scientists now know 
about Mars. The volume is illustrated. 


A HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


President Charles F. Thwing, who has written 
acceptably and helpfully on the subject of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities for many years 
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and in many places, has at last completed “A 
History of Higher Education in America,” which 
has been published by the Appletons. President 
Thwing’s studies of the American college prob- 
lem have included in their scope practically every 


PROFESSOR EDWARD S. MORSE. 


type of institution that has arisen in ‘this country 
under the name of college or university. In a 
single volume it is, of course, impossible to dis- 
cuss every phase of so vast a ‘subject. President 
Thwing has attempted to sketch the development 
of American higher education in outline and to 
enumerate the more important of the general re- 
sults. He has studied the work of the small col- 
lege as well as of the large, and has traced the 
influence of both types of institution, as well as 
of the newer State universities of the Middle 
West. A lifetime of careful observation has en- 
abled him. to do this intelligently and effectively. 


NEW WORKS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 


In a very scholarly, scientific, and iconoclastic, 
yet reverent, volume, Dr. Nathaniel Schmidt, 
professor of Semitic languages and literature at 
Cornell, and director of the American school of 
Archzology at Jerusalem, traces the modern in- 
tellectual conception of Christ under the general 
title “The Prophet of Nazareth” (Macmillan). 
In no other place but Palestine, declares this 
writer, could such a career as that of Jesus have 
been_poss: ble. While acknowledging the great- 
ness and beauty of the conception, “that has for 
so many centuries furnished spiritual nourish- 
ment to men,” Dr. Schmidt declares that some 


' of our ideas concerning the man Christ must 


pass away. The abandonment of an. erroneous 
position, however, he declares, should e re- 
garded as an inestimable privilege “when it 
renders possible a deeper insight into the his- 
toric reality, and when it becomes manifest that 
this reality transcends i in moral value the fiction 
it displaces.” 
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DR. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


An exceedingly interesting study of the Bib- 


lical story of the Deluge, by Mr. F. Watlington, 


an old sailor, has been brought out by the May- 
hew Publishing- Company (Boston). Entitling 
his analysis “ The Log-Book of Noah’s Ark,” 
this practical navigator investigates and analyzes 
the voyage made by the ark and gives us: his 
ideas, in text and picture, of how this ancient 
craft must have looked. 

_ Mr. H. W. Garrod, fellow and tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford, has given to a volume of five 
attractively written essays on religious subjects 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) the title of the bold- 
est and most analytic: “The Religion of All 
Good Men.” He calls the volume “a study in 
Christian ethics,” 

Among new works on preaching and the mod- 
ern pulpit, perhaps the most noteworthy volume 
of the past few months is Dr. Lewis O. Bras- 
tow’s “The Modern Pulpit” (Macmillan). © Dr. 
Brastow, who is professor of practical ‘the- 
ology at Yale, studies the Protestant pulpit, since 
Protestantism, he declares, works .in the modern 
spirit. While not underestimating the preaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Dr. Brastow. does 
not forget the claim of Roman Catholicism that 
“beéause of its claim to be superior to temporary 
influences, it shares the fortunes of its founder, 
‘the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.’” Dr. 
Brastow commends the American pulpit for its 
intellectual virility, its’ realistic and practical 
quality, and its faculty for covering a great va- 
riety of subjects. : 

Dr. George A. Gordon, the present minister 
at the Old South Church, Boston, has brought 
out a volume of sermons (Houghton, Mifflin), 
which he entitles “ Through Man to God.” Dr. 
Gordon believes that the heart and soul of Chris- 
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tianity should be interpreted, not through nature, 
but through nature’s highest concept, man, to 
the Creator of man. 

A useful compilation of testimony to the value 
of foreign missions, from the written and spoken 
view of famous men all over the world, has been 
issued by the Revells under the title “ The Mis- 
sionary and His Critics.” The author of the 
volume, Rev. James L. Barton, has admirably 
infused into readable form the opinion of dif- 
ferent nationalities, particularly in the Orient, as 
to the worth of Christian missions. 

In a tersely put little volume in earnest, -con- 
vincing style, Bishop Thomas B. Neely describes 
the needs and opportunities of “ South America, 
A Mission Field” (Jennings & Graham). 

New works on the literary history and char- - 
acter of the Christian scriptures include “The 
Bible as English Literature” (Scribners), by 
Prof. J. H. Gardiner (Harvard) ; “Outlines of 
Biblical History and Literature,” also Scribners, 
by Dr. Frank K. Sanders (Yale) and Dr. Henry 
T. Fowler (Brown) ; and “ The Hebrew Litera- 
ture of Wisdom in the Light of To-day” 
(Houghton, Mifflin), a “synthesis,” by John 
Franklin. Genung. 


Pe did ’ » 
A MODERN SAILORS NOAH S ARK. . 


Illustration (reduced) from ‘“ The Log-Book of - 
Noah’s Ark.” ‘ 


An appraisal of the value and estimate of the 
position of “The Apostle’s Creed in Modern 
Worship” (Scribners), has been prepared by 
Mr. William R. Richards, pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

A German theologian once declared that “in 
the whole history of human thought there is not 
to be found a system more difficult to under- 
stand than that-of Spinoza.” Hence-the reason, 
—or excuse,—for the study of “ Spinoza and Re- 
ligion” (Open Court Publishing Company), by 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Powell, professor of phi- 
losophy in Miami University. 

ie Origin of Supernatural Conceptions,” 

an essay on the development of religions from 

pre-historic times, by John James Greenough, 

a been published by the author at Brookline, 
ass. 

A study of “ The HistoriceBases of Religions,” 
by Hiram Chellis Brown. treating of primitive, 
Babylonian, and-Jewish forms, has been brought 
out by Herbert B. Turner & Co. 
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¥T might seem pertinent to begin a survey of 
fiction with some recently expressed ideas 
of a well-known writer on the subject of 
book reviewing. 

“ There’s no longer any real criticism of lit- 
erary work in the papers nowadays. There’s 
only extravagant eulogium written up by an 
author’s personal friends and wormed somehow 
into the press,—or equally extravagant abuse, 
written and insinuated in similar fashion by an 
author’s personal enemies.”’ So laments an ex- 
journalist,—who is writing a great novel,—one of 
the characters in Marie Corelli’s “ The Treasure 
of Heaven”, newly published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co.; and therefore the pessimistic creator of 
the great novel (one feels it must be very great, 
indeed, because he himself says it is) concludes 
that “ sound,, unbiased, honest literary criticism 
is dead.” Otherwise, his book might have been 


reviewed by one “who simply and solely con- . 


sidered it from an impartial, thoughtful, just, 
and generous point of view,—taking it as a 
piece of work done honestly and from a deep 
sense of conviction.” Miss Corelli, - observe, 
takes occasion here to launch out against the 
hooded conspirators of the press who have failed 
to value her works as highly as she does. As 
a matter of fact, contemporary reviewers are 
more than generous toward the minor scribes 
of the day; they often bestow praise where none 
is deserved. Moreover, the sound critic knows 
something about Balzac, and Thackeray, and 
Turgenev, among the dead; likewise about Tol- 
stoi, and Meredith, and D’Annunzio, among the 
living. Hence, such a critic, though he would 
willingly acknowledge “The Treasure of 
Heaven” to be “a piece of work done honestly 
and from a deep sense of conviction,” would 
still remain undazzled by Miss Corelli’s method 
of writing novels. 

Her latest volume tells of an old, jaded Lon- 
don millionaire and social grandee, who, dis- 
gusted with the hollowness of his life and the 
heartlessness of his. customary associates, flees 
from all this false metropolitan vanity to an 
obscure country district in remote Devonshire; 
here, disguised as a basket maker out of work, 
the millionaire finds that the poor and lowly 
are always ready to help one another with the 
most self-sacrificing beneficence. Virtually, 
Miss Corelli’s theme is her familiar: The rich 
are bad and the poor are good. Well, let us 
give her credit for wishing this wicked world 
wagged differently, and let us be thankful for 
the writers who voice that altruistic spirit less 
intemperately and less platitudinously,—Richard 
Whiteing, for instance. His “Ring in the 
New” (Century) has for its leading maxim a 
highly laudable sentiment, ‘More brother- 
hood!” The book must be considered a wel- 
come addition to the literature of Utopian so- 
ciology, and as such will at least partly, one 
hopes, exercise the influence of humane char- 
ity intended by the author. 





RICHARD WHITEING. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS COUNTRY. 


Those following the course of local contem- 
porary fiction will remember the success of 
“Janice Meredith”, about seven years ago. 
She was a fabulously fascinating creature, was 
Janice. Her influence upon American history 
was amazing. .At least, so one was led to infer 
by the author, who must have known, since he 
was a professional historian of the Revolution- 
ary period. Had he not been an amateur novel- 
ist as well, perhaps nobody would ever have 
invented a young person like Janice, and that 
would have been a serious loss to the book 
trade, which depends very little 0n the publica- 
tion of facts, thriving mainly on the spread of 
fiction. Now comes an author with a Washing- 
ton romance who is a novelist by birth and a 
historical scholar by incident. The result is, 
that though one may ask how nearly some of 
Mrs. Fraser’s characters agree with historical 
records, there will be no ground to complain 
that these characters do not make a fairly plaus- 
ible impression. As a sister to Marion Craw- 
ford, Mrs. Hugh Fraser may readily be credited 
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with story- telling faculties, while, as the consort 
of a British diplomat, she has had chance to 
tap upon the sounding board of human nature 
in every land. Her present literary offering, 
published through the medium of the Holt Com- 
pany, is entitled “In the Shadow of the Lord”, 
and brings before us at least three Americans 
whom all will like to read- about,—George 
Washington (as a boy) and his parents. And 
the special persuasion for reading Mrs. Fraser’s 
supplement to existing romantic Washington- 
iana we can state in a very few words: “In 
the Shadow of the Lord” is told with spirit 
and vivacity by a woman who has something 
to communicate, and. knows how. 

Among the remaining novels of essentially na- 
tional interest recently placed on the market, 
the most important is’ Winston Churchill’s 
“Coniston ”, which gives a picture of New Eng- 
land’s early “boss” era. That marvelously 
(and depressingly) instructive tale, so valuable 
as political history, has received previous notice 
in this magazine. Henry George’s son has writ- 
ten “The Romance of John Bainbridge” (Mac- 
millan), based partly on episodes in the career 
of his renowned father, and revealing close ac- 
‘quaintance with.that unswept floor of Hell, New 
York politics. Metropolitan finance and fashion 
give rise, in Mr. Stimson’s “ Cure of Her Soul” 
(Appleton). to the not -inapposite remark, 
“Dirt and money, Money and dirt,” though 
perhaps “dishonesty and vulgarity ” would have 


been. fairer criticism. Compared with the so- 
ciety of foreign capitals, that of New York 
shines rather through vulgarity than vice; 
whereas, regarding the anarchists of the cash- 
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box, poor old Europe is still in the nursery. 
For a most lawless steward of his wealth one 
should tontemplate the Mammon-hearted Ryder. 
to be met with in “The Lion and the Mouse” 

(Dillingham), by Charles Klein and Arthur 
Hornblow,—a novel founded on Mr. ‘Klein’s 
play of the same name. Robert Chambers, too, 
has tried his lance at literary “trust-busting,” 

interjecting various unhealthy financial oper- 
ations with morphine and adultery. However, 
“The Fighting Chance” (Appleton) does not 
show this author at his best, and it can be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that Mr. Chambers 
must have read with more or less _ a certain 
novel entitled “The House of Mirt 

Mr. Robert Chambers’ wilfully jurid * ‘ Fight- 
ing Chance” we do not recommend, and if we 
repeat his name it is to say what unmixed 
pleasure may be got from his “ Tracer of Lost 
Persons” (Appletons). The title renders the 
subject of the book, but not its extraordinary 
ingenuity, the “ Tracer” going so far as to find 
a certain person who does not exist at all! The 
humor is quite delicious, and the whole thing 
is carried through with great spirit. 

Rustic life in northern Georgia is portrayed 
by W. N. Harben,—see “ Ann Boyd” (Harper), 
—and the noble red man at his last stage of re- 
sistance to the yet nobler white is chosen for de- 
piction by Miss Eleanor Gates, whose “ Plow 
Woman” (McClure) would certainly have 
found existence on a Dakota farm, three decades 
back, ‘tedious without occasional danger from 
“plenty heap big Injun.” But Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s “ Amulet” (Macmillan) goes up the 
stream of time a whole century further, to the 
Cherokees then roving the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. 

ITALY PAST AND PRESENT. 


Europe’s most interesting country owes to the 
peculiarly violent emotionalism of its people no 
small part of the attention it receives from for- 
eign writers. Coming to an immediate example 
illustrating this fact, we would point out Robert 
Hichens’ recent novel, “The Call of the Blood” 
(Harper), which shows what tragic possibilities 
may result from passion unrestrained. Indeed, 
the course that primitive instincts might take 
among Italy’s most untamed denizens would run 
to the extremest point with some of those half- 
civilized Sicilians whom Mr. Hichens brings be- 
fore us. And this highly gifted author. has the 
intuitive sensitiveness, the right artistic impres- 
sionableness, for accomplishing his delicate task. 
But to write effectively about that lovely island 
one must be,—in words,—a painter of scenes as 
well as a painter of soul. Mr. Hichens’ scenic 
reputation needs no bolstering up, and those who 


. read “The Call of the Blood” will enjoy. the 
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colorful psychologic portraits of certain human 
cousins to treacherous, volcanic Etna. The non- 
Sicilians of the book, however, jar upon one’s 
sense of probability, and we should rather like 
to know why so able a writer took 485 pages to 
tell a story for which 350 would amply have suf- 
ficed. On the score of diffuseness, though, his 
fellow countryman William de Morgan beats 
him easily, telling a* great deal less in more 
pages closer printed; the literary merits of 
“Joseph Vance” ( Holt), —whose least soporific 
pages bear relation to Italy,—no one will wish 
to dispute, just as the author’s hardihood in 
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risking deserved neglect everybody must admire. 

Of William de Morgan the present reviewer 
had not heard before;—nor of Egerton Ryerson 
Williams, junior, whose “Ridolfo” appears 
under the McClurg imprint. From Adams’ 
“Dictionary of American Authors ”,—evidently 
useful to booklovers,—we learn that Mr. Wil- 
liams is a lawyer practicing in the city of 
Rochester, and that he is, thus far, credited with 
one printed work, ~ ; 
“The Hill Towns of 
Italy.” One thing is 
certain about Mr. 
Williams’ first at- 
tempt to write a 
novel: he has suc- 
ceeded. He has care- 
fully studied his place 
and period,—Perugia 
in the fifteenth cen- 
tury—and he has 
been able to muster, 
within his own imagi- 
native feeling, the 
wild, lawless spirit 
and bestially ferocious 
violence, culminating 
in acts of insensate 
fury, which might 
characterize a “ty- 
rant” prince of ‘the 
early Renascence. The 
more than intense ex- 
pression given to re- 
ligious emotion in 
that day he also has 
realized unto himself. 
In short, the tempes- 
tuous life of that Ital- 
ian period has come 
before him so vividly, 
that, aided by his elo- 
quence and dramatic 
consciousness, he has 
contrived a_ seizing 
romance. -It takés 
considerable skill to 


keep up the excite- 
ment which “ Ridolfo” evokes, and not lapse 
into “blood and thunder”; that Mr. Williams 
splashes about too lustily in gore and ‘rage, can- 
not be denied. He needs to cool off before do- 


ing his next novel. A volcanic eruption is a 
splendid sight,—yet it palls if too long continued, 
or too often repeated. Finally, the forced, 
maudlin “happy ending” which disgraces “ Ri- 
dolfo” cannot be excused in one whose abilities 
justify high aspirations. ‘“ Ridolfo” is pure 
tragedy, and will stand no contortion. “ Noblesse 
oblige,”"—so does talent. We hope to meet with 
Mr. Egerton Williams again, and meanwhile 
congratulate Mr. Leyendecker on the gorgeous 
illustrations and cover, and the publishers on a 
handsome, excellently printed volume. 

Instead of a supposed Perugian “tyrant,” 
Bernard Capes exhibits Galeazzo Sforza, the 
fiendish yet artistic, the bloodthirsty yet philo- 
sophical, the debauched yet sentimental Duke of 
Milan, who succeeded his more virtuous father 
in 1465, and misruled his domain for eleven 
years,—when, in the words of the novel, “ Bem- 
bo” (Dutton) : 

“ As the Duke entered the church by the west 
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door, a full-bodied gentleman dressed all in 
mail, with a jaque of crimson satin, had stepped 
from the crowd to make a way for him; which 
having affected to do, he had turned, and rais- 
ing his velvet beret with his left hand, and drop- 
ping on one knee as if to crave some boon, had 
swiftly driven a dagger into Galeazzo’s body, 
and again, as the Duke fell’ away from the 
stroke, freeing the blade, into his throat.” 
: ‘“Bembo” is a sub- 
_tler piece of work 
than “ Ridolfo”, less 
crude in the action, 
less neglectful of ar- 
cheological details ; 
the characters are 
more complex, the de- 
scriptions more com- 
plete; the _ pristine 
. vigor’ of “Ridolfo” 
is wanting, however. 
Perhaps “ Bembo ” 
will incite some to a 
re-perusal of “ Ro- 
mola.” There, world- 
ly craft and religious . 
fervor are depicted 
with an attempt to 
‘show what extremes 
the. Italians could 
reach at either. In 
our own day intense 
religious emotion may 
still produce such a 
man as “ The Saint” 
(Putnam) and it may 
still prompt ecclesias- 
tical persecution. Nor 
is there anything new 
in finding the hier- 
archy engaged upon 
shady political | in- 
trigue with the civil 
authority,—see Sena- 
tor Fogazzaro’s novel 
: of ‘modern Rome. 
“The Saint” has already been spoken of by 
this magazine at some length, but in the 
language of Thayer, who wrote the 
introduction to the English version. Quota- 
tion from Mr. Thayer’s admirable article did 
not, however, necessarily imply agreement with 
all his views: while strongly moved by :the 
sublime beauty of Benedetto’s character, one is 
yet beset by painful evidence that the profound, 
poetic, high-minded, Signor Fogazzaro does not 
know how to construct a novel. A writer 
might bristle with all sorts of moral, intellec- 
tual, and artistic perfections, and not be able to 
tell the simplest little story. But here is ‘Marion 
Crawford, for instance, who now publishes “‘ A 
Lady of Rome” with the Macmillans, and 
who, despite his mild, most unvolcanic, un- 
Italian tempérament, his lack of severe ar- 
tistic integrity, his commonplace thought, has 
nevertheless written tales about Italy, and other 
countries too, which have secured him a wor!d- 
wide audience. Its novelistic deficiencies put 
aside, “ The Saint” wilb suggest to many re- 
ligious people this question: To what extent - 
can good works atone for loose beliefs? “ The 
Saint” stirs up in the heart so much that is 
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worthy and generous that one is apt to look 
leniently upon its technical shortcomings. Who 
cares whether “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was an 
artistic failure or not? 


THE ORIENT. 


In “The Saint” Antonio Fogazzaro reharps 
a theme of religion he has played upon in former 
books, and he does so because he is a deeply 
religious man. By that token he would seem to 
show a trait rather Eastern than Western, for 
the Orientals,—at all events the Mahometans,— 
believe far more intensely than those who call 
them “ fanatics,” and observances of faith enter 
far more actually into the daily life of the so- 
styled “infidels” than among us true, once-a- 
week Christians. With this spirit of Allah’s 
omnipresent sublimity “The House of Islam” 
(Appleton) is thoroughly imbued. Pierre 
Loti’s “‘ Disenchanted” (Macmillan), also an 
Oriental tale, differs considerably from Mr. 
Pickthall’s in that the religious element is given 
no important place, and that Loti devotes him- 
self mainly to describing a peculiar social phe- 
nomenon, new in Turkish annals. 

The harem,—which is merely the female part 
of a Mahometan family, including the young 
male children,—has become dissatisfied. Turk- 
ish ladies are now intellectually and artistically 
educated,—within their own homes, of course,— 
to a degree rare among their Western sisters. 
Sketching, painting, singing Gluck and Verdi, 
playing Bach and Liszt, reading Dante and 
Byron in the original, discussing Nietzsche’s 
“Superman” jn German or talking about the 


score of Vincent d’Indy’s latest symphony in 
choice Parisian French, while being quite famil- 
iar with the masterpieces of Persian and Ara- 
bian literature,—thus mentally active, the upper- 
class Turkish women now rebel against that im- 
mobile, imbecile system under which they ar 
still regarded as insentient nothings. full of 
emptiness. But whoever realizes the grip of 
stark, unchangeable affliction has indeed a tragic 
ending to foresee. The author of ‘‘ Disenchant- 
ed” accordingly exhibits the full pathos of this 


* unhappy state of feminine. suffocation; and ‘he 


brings to his task the undimmed talents of that 
same story-telling mariner who 20 years ago de- 
lighted the whole world with “ Madame Crys- 
anthéme.” Superbly translated by Clara Bell, 
the new book by Pierre Loti is no less than 
irresistible. As another feat of translation we 
would, parenthetically, mame the Harper 
Brothers’ new edition of Anatole France’s 
“Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard”, Englished by 
Lafcadio Hearn. 

By these allusions to Hearn and ‘‘ Madame 
Crysanthéme” we bridge our way to the sub- 


‘ject of this season’s novels concerning the 


Mikado’s realm. Onoto Watanna again vin- 
dicates her distinguished incapacity through “ A 
Japanese Blossom”, which the Harpers bring 
out in a charming exterior garb far beyond the 
deserts of the story, while the Putnams place 
their imprint upon a romance by I. William 
Adams, entitled “‘ Shibusawa”’, that treats in- 
terestingly of the Shogunate’s collapse some 40 
years ago. “The Dragon Painter” (Little, 
Brown) is a Japanese love story done with ap- 
propriate local coloring by Mrs. Fenollosa. W. 
Arthur Noble, in “Ewa” (Eaton and Mains), 
puts forth the daring hope that the Hermit 
Kingdom will regain its freedom and ‘ ‘ national 
integrity”; “Japan may land armies,” says 
Tong-siki, “but that will be only for a day, 
while our millions are here forever. We shall 
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live and fight on through the centuries.” No 
such illusions are cherished on behalf of the 
Hindus by Mrs. Cotes, whose “* Set in Author- 
ity” (Doubleday, Page) depicts social and offi- 
cial life among their dominators. That Mrs. 
Cotes is herself an authority appears in each of 
her 32 chapters, and we quote one brief sentence 
significantly pointing to this author’s trustworth- 
iness: “ The Pilaghur Club was very liberal, but 
it had never yet permitted a native of India to 
be proposed to its membership.” 


MENTAL ALIENATION. 


“ The Guarded Flame” was the spirit of scien- 
tific investigation that burnt brightly within 
Richard Burgoyne. His life was given over to 
profound research, covering ‘not only the physical 
but the moral sciences, and to recording his o 
servations and deductions in an epoch-making 
series of books. Absolute quiet and seclusion 
were necessary to such a task as this, which went 
forward day by day, month by month, year by 


year, with the steadfast regularity of a flaming 
star in its celestial course. ‘So Richard Bur- 
goyne’s labors, whose fuel was the ideal love of 
truth, were most carefully protected against 
frivolous intrusion: by inquisitive social visitors 
‘ and impertinent journalistic reporters through 
the resolute watchfulness of a faithful, sympa- 
thetic wife, who also helped her husband at his 
actual work. But there came a time when the 
sheer hot blood of youth caused her to betray 
her much older rg and it was his sudden 
discovery of her. fault,—an episode dramatically 
rendered by the author,—that brought about the 
shock which almost completely annihilated his 
gigantic mental faculties, turning a man of Her- 
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bert Spencer’s caliber into a baby. Yet such was 
the ‘miraculous energy latent in that apparently 
ruined brain, that Burgoyne recovered, continu- 
ing to. study and write for the benefit of the 
world until he had left fourscore years of age 
far behind: The wife repented deeply and sin- 
cerely; she atoned by 30 years of redoubled duti- 
ful . devotion. 

. A tale of strength and fervor is:this of “The 


























W. ARTHUR NOBLE, 


Guarded Flame” (Appletons), from W. B..Max- 
well’s hand. There is far too much scientific 
terminology and a rather incredible amount of 
human perfection, but there is also intellectual 
breadth and maturity, finely expressed intensity, 
digh moral sensibility. In Miss Cholmondeley’s 
“Prisoners” (Dodd, Mead), which deals with 
the incarceration of a chivalrous English diplo- 
mat for a murder he professes to havé com- 
mitted, the dramatic sense is strongly felt 
throughout, and the story glides swiftly along. 
It is a decidedly “readable” story; and it is 
full-of amusing character sketching and acute 
reflexions on life,—not life as misrepresented 
by Mr. Forman in “Buchanan’s Wife.” Miss: 
Cholmondeley’s conspicuous gift of satire is 
put to effective purpose when she analyzes peo- 
ple who are indestructibly self-satisfied, one of 
them, in this book. a hard-baked, hard-shelled, 
ossified, petrified British prig. Nor does she 
make a demi-god of the man who, to save a wom- 
an’s reputation, voluntarily goes to jail, and there 
suffers impairment of his mental machinery. 
Interesting from the psychological aspect of a 
case of lost memory, “Buchanan’s Wife” 
(Harper) yet dissatisfies through the hysterical 
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pitch of the narrative and the entirely improb- 
able personages. 


DISCONTENTED WIVES. 


Unlucky matrimonial alliances are so common, 
the world over, that the subject offers unlim- 
ited opportunities to writers of fiction, and this 
season, again, do several attempt their skill at 
drawing pictures of wifely discontent. Among 
the authors who have taken up the pen for such 
delineation, Miss Marie Van Vorst has achieved 
great success with ‘ The Sin of George War- 
rener”, to which the Macmillan establishment 
has judiciously lent its imprint. Mrs. Warren- 
er’s life is a tragedy of errors. She makes the 
huge mistake, to begin with, of “marrying for 
a home”; she commits the further blunder of 


striving for social distinction and the tawdry . 


honors of fine clothes, quite beyond the reach of 
a woman whose husband éarns only a moderate 
salary; then she falls stupidly into a purely 
sensual affair with a practised: roué; finally, 
when the roué tires of her, and goes away, she 
runs after him, only to be disappointed, of 
course. Unfortunately, her indulgent, hard- 
working husband meanwhile misappropriates 
other people’s money in order to meet his 
darling’s demands. Not being in love with him, 
the woman is abandoned enough to extort all 
this money from him as the price of favors 
which ought never to be given excepting for 
love. As the excellent study of a thoroughly 
vain; vapid, and at the same time utterly un- 
scrupulous creature, Mrs. Warrener stands out 
distinctly among this year’s novelistic figures. 
“The Sin of George Warrener” is executed 
with distinguished artistic feeling. 

The reverse is true of Miss Mathews’ novel, 


“The Undefiled’’ (Harper), which seems to 
aim at the popular suffrage by means of what 
we might call the megaphonic method. An 
aggressively lovely and perfect being becomes 
mated to an impossible cad, and, in the course 
of the story, is abducted several times by a 
stagily villainous French nobleman, but is 
invariably rescued by our familiar friend, the 
tall, square-jawed, forceful, resourceful, con- 
quering hero. This particular megaphone seems 
to have wanted internal repairs, however, as 
much of the vociferated “ virility” comes out, 
at the reader’s end, in a tone of highly capricious 
grammar. ‘And, by the way, 2 not “ virility ”’ 
growing into a synonym for vulgarity? It is a 
foregone conclusion that the — will suddenly 
die, and the widow be free to marry that tedi- 
ously typical, square-jawed person. But if the 
aforesaid lady had good cause to dislike her hus- 
band, there appeared no valid reason for Florence 
Christie not only to flout but desert hers. The 
right to exasperation was rather on the side of 
the male spouse, a worthy though uninteresting 
squire; nevertheless, the erotic, erratic ‘ ‘ Folly,” 
thus appropriately nicknamed, deeamps from her 
English home to the north of Spain, where she 
joins her affinity, a pale poet, all nerves and 
conceit and tuberculosis: However, owing to 
the poet’s illness, “ Folly,” who came for worse, 
remains to nurse. At last her good-natured 
husband takes her back. This unattractive 
story, from the imagination of Edith Rickert 
and the press of the Baker Taylor Company, is 
much superior to the average novel in point of 
literary _ style. Miss Elizabeth. Godfrey’s 
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“Bridal of Anstace” 
(Lane) is elegantly writ- 
ten, too, and opens prom- 
isingly with the sudden, 
unexplained . disappear- 
ance of a charming wom- 
an’s husband an hour or 
two after the wedding 
ceremony; but, the first 
few dozen pages hope- 
fully perused, you al- 
ready begin to feel a re- 
laxation of the suspen- 
sive grip, and the plot 
then moves with great 
rapidity to a standstill. 
’Tis a long; long, slum- 
brous wait till you get to 
the reason of that evan- 
ishment. y 
Anstace was dis- 
traught by her husband’s 
disappearance; Helena 
Richie would have been 
by the reappearance of 
hers. Mrs. Richie lived 
apart from the drunken 
wretch whose name she 
bore, while to console 
herself for his cruelty 
she accepted the love of 
another man. The outer 
world Helena deceived 
into supposing her a 
widow, and into imagin- 
ing the frequent visitor 
from Philadelphia her 
brother. Secrecy necessi- 
tated constant subter- 
fuge, misrepresentation, 
prevarication, so _ that 
when,—after certain 
events,—the childless 
Helena wanted to adopt 
a little boy called David, 
she was confronted, by- a 
worthy old ‘man who 
knew her story and was 
a good friend of David’s, with this question: 
Was a woman who had systematically practiced 
deception for more than a decade the right per- 
son to bring up a child? The poor soul imagined 
that, somehow, she was entitled to happiness, but 
was unaware that the least likely way to secure 


happiness is to pursue a diligent search for it. _ 


Mrs. Deland, with her mature views of life, 
knows a great many things that Helena did not. 
It is this ripeness, this seriousness, this absence 
of thoughtless optimism, which should lend 
value to the book. Besides, “ The Awakening of 
Helena Richie” (Harper) is conspicuous for 
. character-drawing of a kind rarely met with in 
contemporary fiction: Jane Austen need not have 
been ashamed to invent such a family as the 
Wrights. The fact is, Mrs. Deland exhibits great 
originality of.conception, the very. ground-plan of 
her story being novel. It is a pleasure to see so 
meritorious a piece of literary work as this, and 
we heartily recommend acquaintance with it. 
One may observe that these examples of wifely 
dissatisfaction are chronicled by women. Should 
one therefore conclude that the male sex finds 
matrimony more agreeable? eae 





ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


(Author of “The Man in the Case.’’) 


_ MYSTERY AND FANTASY. 


Perhaps it is the New England conscience that 
impedes New England’s representative novelists 
from breaking. into free riots of unrestrained, 
unbelievable romance. One of them, at all 
events, has recently demonstrated her ability to 
tell a good story, full of emotion and suspense, 
without any recourse at all to sensational 
methods. “The Man in the Case” is one whom 
Joan Dare keeps concealed in her house, thus 
creating a dreadful scandal among her. well- 
meaning ‘but narrow-minded neighbors, though 
Joan’s accepted lover never doubts his sweet- 
heart’s integrity for a moment, nor even asks 
that she explain the secret to him. A grateful 
theme, this, and one attractively worked upon 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who disdains the 
megaphone, and does justice to fine characters 
in quiet, simple language. Houghton, Mifflin: & 
Co.,—that good, substantial old firm, which has 
done so much for American letters—has been 
giving its imprint to Miss Phelps’ books for 37 
years, beginning with “The Gates Ajar”, a vol- 
ume which made a national reputation for its 
author in a twelvemonth. — 
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Rider Haggard, the srolific, is to the front 
with another South African tale of mystery 
“The Spirit of Bambatse” (Longmans), which 
treats of a treasure guarded by a ghost. Paris, 
on the other hand, is the scene of action chosen 
by Elwyn Barron for the Pinkertonian pursuits 
of one “ Marcel Levignet” (Duffield). As fan- 
tastic as the generality of detective stories, 
“Marcel Levignet” differs from said generality 
in being readable by grown-up persons; it is 
sprinkled with graceful banter and light phi- 
losophizing in the Gallic vein. Medieval armor 
donned for a Kentucky tournament,—such is the 
strange theme selected by John Fox, junior, 
comprehension of whose 
“Knight of the Cum- 
berland” (Scribner) is 
rendered quicker through 
Mr. Yohn’s_ vivacious 
pictorial copartnership. 
-Van Tassel Sutphen 
imagines New York to 
have relapsed into the 
Middle Ages; “The 
Doomsman” (Harper) is 
a volume full of furious- 
ly sensational violence. 
But even more fantastic 
than the narrative is the 
author’s proposition of a 
remedievalized human 
race 100 years hence, for 
the story is supposed to 
take place in 2015 A. D., 
and to represent the 
world’s state of civiliza- 
tion at that time. We 
seem to hear one of Mr. 
Barron’s Parisians in- 


quire: “Ah, ze Doomsman,—histoire of ze cock 
and ze bull, is it not?” 

H. G. Wells again conducts one Utopiaward 
by means of his new book “In the Days of the 
Comet” (Century), which should: not be desig- 
nated as a novel but as a sociological tract. The 

reformed condition of mankind here described is 

brought about in the twinkling of an eye, upon 
the earth’s collision with a certain comet. How- 
ever, the story is nothing, while the ideas,—put 
with force and brilliancy,—must prove immensely 
attractive to people who read books with some 
further object in view than that of merely spend- 
ing time. If one cannot always agree with Mr. 
Wells, he invariably fascinates one. Mr. Kip- 
ling is another writer apt.to evoke conflicting 
emotions. But as far as his glorious gifts of 
literary expression are concerned, all voices 
must now unite once more to do him honor. 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill” (Doubleday, Page) not 
only shows him Grand Master of the English 
Language, but marks his ability to fit with per- 
fect verbal clothing any subject he may pick out. 
In the present volume half-mythological episodes 
and traditions from Old England’s past form the 
strings of his muse, and he plays with many a 
quaint and original touch. 


TALES ESPECIALLY LIVELY. 


Conan Doyle, too, revives old times of Old 
England, and in so ‘doing turns back to musty 
chronicles and crackling parchments which he 
had thumbed before. “Sir Nigel ” (McClure, 
Phillips), like “The White Company’, deals 
with the Hundred Years’ War between France 
and the island kingdom, and brings forward 
some of that earlier novel’s personages. A 
veritable encyclopedia of feudal terms, “ Sir 
Nigel” renders in no mincing tone the spirit 
of an age when the favorite way to establish a 
right was ——- a fight. Dr. Doyle marshals 
sundry forms o medieval manslaughter (com- 
monly known as “ chivalry”), including some 
picturesque examples of naval warfare. There 
is nothing stale about the topic of naval. arch- 
ery,—and nothing slow! Nor need dullness be 
feared of Anthony Hope’s new tale, “ Sophy 


“ ARCHIE SAID HE WAS A ‘BULLY COMMODORE.’” 
lliustration (reduced) from “ The Tides of Barnegat.” 
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of Kravonia” (Harper), for it moves with the 
same rapidity and animation as “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” . Court intrigues, dangerous adven- 
tures, love scenes, duels, also throng Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s pages, his “Illustrious O’Hagan” as 
well coming from the Harper pressrooms. _ 
Instruction to burglars: Every one planning 

a private visit to the interior of a steel vault 
should be equipped with an electric drill. For 
further particulars, see chapter xii. of ‘“ The 
\Vire Tappers” (Little, Brown), where Ar- 
thur Stringer and A..W. Brown collaborate in 
textual and pictorial explanation of the whole 
process. But “The Wire Tappers” does not 
linit itself to the recording of a single crime. 
Nor does Mr. Walcott’s “ Blindfolded ” (Bobbs- + 
Merrill). Either story would make a complete 


“handbook on The Gallows, and How to Reach 


Them. The prospective criminal should, how- 
ever, not neglect to supply himself with other 
light reading, as one’s first term of imprison- 
ment is said to be remarkably tedious. Fortu- 
nately, the thoughtful Harper Brothers, of 
Franklin ‘Square, have just now provided 
against that very emergency by getting together 
soo delightful Mark Twain pages, and. publish- 
ing all these stories and sketches under the 
title “ The$30,000 Bequest.” The book is for 
sale to the general public, as well as to male- 
factors. Both classes, and all others, would be 
sure to find life better worth the living— 
whether in prison, or out,—if privileged with 


acquaintance of Marietta Holley’s new farcical- - 


ities, “ Samantha vs. Josiah” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls). An extremely, humorous specimen in 
this book is the betrayal of Nelt Chawgo, the 
village “he-belle,” by a heartless and designing 


.woman, whom Samantha, finally takes to task, 


with the following result: 

“ Her work had fell into her lap, her face wuz 
red as blood, and she busted into tears sayin’: 

“*T am the guilty wretch that wuz the means 
of that sweet and innocent young creature’s 
fall; I am the one to blame: . But I never real- 
ized until you brung it before me the extent of 
my crime, but I will atone fur the evil as fur 
as I can. I will marry him and make an honest 
man of him, and set him right in the eyes of the 
community.’ 

“And if you'll believe it, she did. It all 
ended first rate, almost like a real novel story. 
It seems that woman was so smut with re- 
morse when it wuz brought before her in a 
eloquent and forcible manner, and she realized 
the almost irreparable wrong she had com- 
mitted against that lovely and innocent young 
man, she offered him the only reparation in 
her power; she offered him honorable marriage, 
which he accepted gladly, and they got married 
the next week,- and ‘he brought her to Jones- 
ville the following Monday.” 

With George Ade for your guide, you may 
roam Egypt and other “ Pastures New” (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips), laughing most of the time; but 
if yoy confine yourself to “ Seeing France with 
Uncle John” (Century), you will try to laugh 
oftener than you will succeed. In fact, after 
treading a volume by Mark Twain or Marie 
Corelli it is difficult even to smile over one by 
Anne Warner, let alone two by Anne Warner, 
who also publishes another set of “ Susan 
Clegg” stories, under Little, Brown & Co.’s im- 
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. "A LATE PICTURE OF RUDYARD KIPLING. © 


print: Neither in literature nor in life does the 
village grocery or the kitchen garden produce 
much mirth that is keen. Rural humor is a 
sleepy thing. ‘‘ Samantha vs. Josiah” forms a 
blissful exception to the woeful rule. . 


MARINE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Though their quality be not amazing high, 
the quantity of books concerning the briny mon- 
ster leaves no room for complaint. . Firstly, we 
have the genial Hopkinson Smith, who mingles 
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humor and pathos with sympathetic feeling in 
“The Tides of Barnegat” (Scribner). But 
tempora mutantur, and we change with them, so 
that Mr. Macphail’s rigorous, angular, somber 
Old and New England Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century throw one into a totally different 
mental and moral atmosphere; “ The Vine of 
Sibmah” comes from the Macmillan establish- 
ment, and it should be noted that the author is 
already known by his “ Essays in Puritanism.” 


A private yacht off to the West Indies, and its‘ 


crew there recovering a treasure sunk in a lake, 
—this theme is worked upon by Phillpotts and 
Bennett. The “Doub- 

loons’’ (McClure, 

Phillips) in question 

were, however, of 

modern coinage, since 

this specie was Rus- 

sian government 

money that had man- 

aged to lose _ itself 

during the war with 

Japan. Those who 

prefer colder latitudes 

may sail up to the’ 
Bay of Fundy, where 

C. G. D. Roberts ex- 

hibits, with pleasant 

scenic touches and 

neat character sketch- 

ing, some peculiarities * 
of a region and com- 

munity very. . unlike 

those near the Bav of 

New - York: > L.-:C. 

Page & Co. publish 

Mr. Roberts’ novel, 

“The Heart That 

Knows”, at Boston. 

Yet further north, 

among the fisherfolk, 

Esquimaux, and mis- 

sionaries of Labrador, 

conditions still more 

unusual prevail, ‘as 

one may see from W. 

T. Grenfell’s “ Off the 

Rocks,” printed by 

The Sunday School 

Times Company, 

Philadelphia. Some 

people in Labrador get one mail a_ year. 
Otherwise, communication with the outside 
world js so irregular that when Doctor Gren- 
fell, surgeon and missionary, told a man about 
the great Japanese victory over Russia’s Baltic 
fleet, he was asked: “Who be those Japans, 
Doctor?” 

“The Trials of Commander McTurk” vin- 
dicates Cutcliffe Hyne’s reputation as a spinner 
of jolly nautical yarns, easy to read and hard 
to quit. W. Clark Russell, another veteran sea 
cook of stories, reels off “The Yarn of Old 
Harbor Town” (Jacobs), assuming the affair 
to have happened in Nelson’s day. A reckless 
lieutenant abducts a very lively and not very 
unwillmg young lady in a fast sailing brig, 
which is pursued by a.still faster ship with 
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“WHITE FANG TORE WILDLY AROUND, TRYING TO 


Illustration (reduced) from “ White Fang.” 
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the two. papas on board,. themselves ex-orna- 
ments of the Royal Navy. Capture, Wrath, 
Pardon, Marriage, etc. -A marriage tragically 
foredoomed to be fatal,—since contracted be- 
tween-a_ brother and a sister ignorant of their 
relationship and so remaining until after the 
birth of -children provides the theme for 
“Gray Mist” (Harper):; but the anonymous 
author’s ideas of Breton, or any life, entirely 
preclude meritorious © novelistic composition. 
The: greatly gifted German Frenssen’s “ Hilli- 
genlei” has been admirably translated by Mary 
Agnes Hamilton under the title of “ Holyland ” 

(Dana Estes). With 

people of a_ small 

Schleswig coast town 

for its characters, this 

book has a religious 
purpose, though de- 
parting very radically 
from the _ orthodox 
views held respecting 
‘the Christian religion 
*- and its founder. Herr 

Pastor  Frenssen’s 

hovel of dissent is 

‘strong, far too strong 

for babes and_ suck- 

lings, or,-in fact, for 
‘adult children. 

Enough said! 

We still have to 
mention a few miscel- 
“Janea. Jack London’s 
+ vigorously, one might 
say ferociously,. pic- 
turesque “White 

Fang” shows how a 

wild animal ,—half 

wolf, half dog,—may 
become: domesticated. 

“White Fang” is 
really “The Call of 

the Wild” reversed, 

and is likewise done 
in this author’s best 
style, which is more 
than can be said for 
. his recent volume of 
short stories, called 

“Moon Face.” Mr. 

London’s books are 
published -by the Macmillans. “Chippinge Bor- 
ough,” which happens to be a “ rotten” borough 
of the ’30’s, furnishes StanleyeWeyman with ro- 
mantic occasion, while McClure, Phillips & Co. 
add their name to his on the title page. . To a 
borough that is still rotten, the borough of Man- 
hattan, comes young “Don-a-Dreams” (Cen- 
tury), from simple Canada. He goes on the 
stage, and it takes him some time to find out that 
in Noo Yawk things are not always what they 
seem. But he keeps his (imported) ideals and 
poetic feelings, and at last becomes a famous 
playwright. : . 

E. Nesbit’s satirical way of looking at life 
makes “The Incomplete Amorist” (Doubleday, 
Page) an amusing book, and Clarence Under- 
wood embellishes it with agreeable drawings. 


BULLDOG’S BODY.” 
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PRESIDENT JAMES McCREA, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


(Early last month Mr. James McCrea, at that time manager of the Pennsylvania lines west 


of Pittsburg, was chosen president of the entire system to succeed the late A. J. Cassatt. Mr. 
McCrea has been continuously in railroad work for a period of 42 years. Beginning as a rod- 
man, he soon became an assistant engineer, in which capacity he entered. the service of the 
Pennsylvania, in 1871. He was rapidly advanced from one managerial position to another, and 
his organizing abilities quickly won recognition. Like his predecessor in the headship of the 
Pennsylvania, Mr. McCrea is first of all a railroad man, in the sense that he has all the equip- 
ment that only years of experience in the operating department can give, but he is also versed 


in the financial side of modern railroad management.) 
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